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From Intifada, a New Resistance Gains 


Islamic Movement Grows at Expense 




By Glenn Frankel 

Washington Pen Service 

JERUSALEM — Although the two-year 
Arab uprising against Israeli rule has stum- 
bled and Palestinians have lost modi of the 
ideological cohesion f need early in their re- 
volt; one group bom erf the intifada has mad»» 
dramatic gains: the Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment. 

Known as Hamas, the Arabic word for 
fervor or enthusiasm, the movement has be- 
come a leaefing force not only in the occupied. 
Gaza Strip, the traditional Islamic stronghold 
where it was bom, but also in theWest Bank, 
which is known for adherence to a more 
secular brand of Palestinian nationalism 
And most of its gains have come at the 
expense of: the mainstream Fatah guerrilla 
movement, led by Yasser Arafat, long the 
West Bank's dominant force. 

At Bun, the Israeli Army watched with 
quiet satisfaction as Hamas challenged the 
PLO and undercut Mr. Arafat’s control of the 
area. Bat lately, following allegations that 
Hamas has been hrahedm Itidnapjrfng and 
killing Israeli soldiers, the army has cracked 
down. 

- Dozens of die movement’s members have 
been arrested and its spiritual leader. Sheikh 
Ahmed Yassin, faces charges of sunder, kid- 
napping and firmed insurrection.. In Septem- 


ber. Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin of Isra- 
el declared Hamas a banned organization, a 
move that enables the army to prosecute 
anyone associated with it. 

Nevertheless, Hamas’s power continues to 
grow- Muslim clergymen preach its uncom- 
promising gospel of Islam and nationalism 
each Friday in dozens of mosques. 

[Hamas, m a leaflet distributed on Sunday , 

E ied U.S. and Egyptian efforts to involve 
in proposed peace talks with Israel, 
Reuters reported from Jerusalem. 

(Hamas also warned of retribution against 
Palestinians who took part in such negotia- 
tions. The leaflet accused Egypt ofunde mm - 
mg die Palestinian uprising against Israeli 
occupation and slammed U.S. Secretary of 
State James A: Baker 3d*s proposals for Israe- 
b- Pales tinian talks in Cairo.] 

A year ago, a strike call by Hamas to mark 
the anniversary of the United Nations resolu- 
tion partitioning Palestine was virtually ig- 
nored in West Bank towns such as Bethle- 
hem, where activists from El Faiah fought off 
black-hooded Islamic rivals. But when Ha- 
mas called a similar action tins year, Bethle- 
hem’s shops were shattered. 

Israelis are divided abemt what the growth 
of Hamas means. Some contend that Israel 
bears some responsibility for increasing Pal- 
estinian political despair and feeding the fun- . 


damentalist trend by refuting to negotiate 
with Mr. Arafat, even after he denounced 
terrorism and recognized Israel’s right to ex- 
ist last year. 

u In a sense we have left the Palestinians 
with no hope, and Hamas is the result," said a 
senior official identified with the Labor Par-, 
ty, which is half of Israel’s coalition, govern- 
ment. 

Others disagree. “Hamas has certainly 
been the winner this past year, but it’s very 
superficial to say we licensed them in ad- 
vance," said Yosef Olmm, an Israeli special- 
ist on the Arab world who heads the govern- 
ment press office. “Hamas is part of a 
worldwide Islamic reaction to so many years 
of sccular-nauonalirt failure. It’s a sodaf phe- 
nomenon that goes way beyond the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict." 

Sheikh Yassin, the disabled, 52-year-old 
preacher who founded Hamas, had tried for 
years to put together an underground move- 
ment that would combine nationalism and 
Islam, according to Israeli officials and his 
own statements. He was first arrested and 
convicted in 1984 for his role in biding weap- 
ons bur was released the following year in a 
mass prisoner exchange. 

The movement emerged last fall when it 

See HAMAS, Page 5 


Panama Tense Alter U.S. Soldier Is Slain 
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By William Branigin 

Washington Past Service 

MEXICO CITY — The VS. 
anbury's Panama-based Southern 
Command accused the regime of 
gdfaieral Manual Antonio Noriega 
«Sunday of ^gaging ^ a “disin- 
formation campaign” after it 
blamed four American servicemen 
for a shooting incident in winch 
ose of them was killed by a Pana- 
manian soldier. 

The incident Saturday night was 
the most serious in a series of con- 
frontations between the two forces. 

The U.S. Southern Command, 
which supervises the 12,000 U.S. 
soldiers based in Panama, ordered 
its personnel in Panama to stay on 
then: bases and keep out erf Panama 
Gty until further notice, and Pana- 
mas defense forces put troops on a 
maximum state of men 

U A soldiers in battle gear sun- 
rounded some ITS,, mflitaiy iaaaK 
lations Sunday, and Panamanian 
soldiers used trucks and buses to 


block streets leading to General 
Noriega's headquarters. 

In Washington, Defense Secre- 
tary Dick Cheney called a meeting 
of U.S. officials to look into the 
shooting, but there was no indica- 
tion that President George Bush 
planned any military response. Hie 
U.S. Embassy in Panama Gty ex- 
pressed^grave concern over the 
unwarranted use of deadly force." 

Mr. Bush was informed of the 
situation by the national security 
adviser, Brent A. Scowcroft, ac- 
cording to the White Ekmse i 
press secretary, Roman Pc 

“We deplore tins act of vio- 
lence,” Mr. Popadmk said. “The 
Noriega regime is isolated both do- 
mestically and internationally and 
has been using force and intimida- 
tion to thwart the win of the Pana- 
manian people.” 

In a communique issued seven 
hours after the shooting took place, 


fire on General Noriega’s bead- 
quarters, wounding three Panama- 
nians, including a soldier and a 
year-old girl. 

“Thai is absolutely false,” said a 
Southern Command spokesman. 
Captain Arthur Haubold. “This is 
obviously part of a disinformation 
campaign to distort what really 
happened. The Americans were not 
armed, so they obviously did not 
shoot out of the car at anybody." 

The grandmother of Elm Betb- 
ancourt, the child alleged u> have 
been shot in the left arm in the 
incident, said she had actually been 
wounded in her nrighborhood 10 
kilometers (six miles) from army 
headquarters. 

A Panamanian civilian whom 
the defense forces assert was also 
shot by the American servicemen 
said he was leaving his house near 
^Panama's -defense forces, asserted -Jheheadqqqners to gel a-beer whot 
that the U A servioeniah'and three be became caugfatup in a fleeing 
erf bis colleagues ' broke through crowd and was hit by a bullet. He 


said he did not know where ibe shot 
came from. 

The defense forces communique 
made no mention of the death of 
the U.S. serviceman. The Southern 
Command did not identify him 
pending notification of relatives, 
but a senior U.S. official said he 
was a Marine lieutenant. Southern 
Command officials referred to the 
four as “officers." 

According to a Southern Com- 
mand spokesman. Colonel Ronald 
T. Sconyers, the four off-duty ser- 
vicemen, wearing civilian clothes, 
were driving by the headquarters 
when they were stopped by about 
40 civilians and five or six uni- 
formed soldiers. 

Colonel Sconyers said the crowd 
started to “hassle" the Americans 
and tried to pull them out of the 
ear, whereupon the servicemen 
drove off. Shots were then fired at 
the car, wounding one of the Amer- 
icans, who was later pronounced 
-dead at thrU-S. military’s Gorgas ' 

See PANAMA, Page 5 
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Becker’s One-Man Davis Cup Show 

Boris Becker, eyes closed, celebrating for a moment Sunday after a 6-2, 6-0. 6-2 rout of Sweden’s 
Mats Wiiander gave West Germany iu> aeouuu suaigm Doris Cup tide. The final score was 3 to 2. 
Becker having won both bis singles matches and, with Eric Jden, the doubles match. Page 13. 
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Rightist Leads 
In Brazil Vote 

IUO DE JANEIRO (WP) 
— Fernando Coflor de MeUo, 
a center-right candidate, was 
likely to emerge as the winner 
of die presidential election. 
Sunday, according to three 
exit polls. 

No official vote totals were 
available but the exit polls pre- 
dicted that Mr. Collar would 
defeat Luis Inido da Silva, the 
leftist and union candidate, by 
approximately 52 potent to 
48 percent 
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Gianni De Michelis of Italy 
tiscasses a new policy for 
the MedUemnean. Page 1 

flkMwral ttows 

President Antino ordered an 
immediate tnal for leaden of 
the failed coup. Page 2. 
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Nelson Hunt lost most of his 
personal assets in bankruptcy 
proceedings. Page 7. 
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U.S. Legal Ruling Condones Arrests Overseas by the Military 


By Michael Isikoff 
and Patrick E. Tyler 

Washington Post Service 

•• WASHINGTON — The Bush 
administration has concluded that 
U.S. military forces have the legal 
authority to arrest drug traffickers, 
terrorists and other fugitives over- 
seas, according to administration 

officials. 

The administration's position, 
which could substantially expand 


the Pentagon’s role in the interna- 
tional drug war, is based on a Nov. 
3 legal opinion requested by the 
White House and issued by the 
Justice Department's Office of Le- 
gal Counsel 

The opinion holds that the 1878 
Posses Comitatus Act, which strict- 
ly forbids the “army” from arrest- 
ing suspects in oiminsl cases or 
from conducting other law enforce- 
ment operations, does not apply 
outride U.S. borders, officials said. 


This means that units such as the 
Delta Force hostage rescue team. 
Green Berets or other Special 
Forces units could be used to catch 
drug trafficking suspects, including 
General Manuel Antonio Noriega, 
the P anamanian leader, without 
the consent of the host country, 
adm in i st ra t ion officials 
The Justice Department 
opens the door to a wide range 
military actions outride the United 
Slates lhai could be designated as 


“law enforcement” and therefore 
would not require congress i onal 
consultation. Leading members of 
Congress and congressional rides 
said Friday that they had not been 
notified or the opinion or of any 
change in policy governing the use 
of the military overseas. 

The opinion also could compli- 
cate U.S. anti-drug efforts in Latin 
America and stir up anti-American 
sentiment. Officials of Colombia, 
Peru, Bolivia and other nations 


where many drug traffickers reside 
have agreed to the presence of U.S. 
law enforcement agents for some 
time. But they have adamantly op- 
posed U.S. military forces within 
their borders for drug operations. 

A Justice Department spokes- 
man, David Runkel, confirmed the 
existence of the rule on Friday in 
response to inquiries. 

“I want to emphasize that this is 
a legal determination only," he 
said. “The role that the military 


might play, if any, is something to 
be decided at the highest levels of 
the government.” 

But other administration offi- 
cials said they viewed the opinion 
as a change of policy that would 
guide future anti-drug operations. 

"People at the leadership level 
have a clear view of it,” one mili- 
tary official said. 

The ruling is the second by the 

See SEIZE, Page S 



Police Break Up a Protest 
By Thousands in Romania 


Rsuiqsf (Realm 

Alois Mock, the Austrian foreign minister, left, and Jiri DienstWer, bis Czechoslovak counterpart, 
cutting away the bathed wire fence Sunday at the Austrian bonier town of Laa an der Tbaya. Page 5. 


Compiled Ar Our Stuff Frcm Dispatches 

BUDAPEST — Ro mani an po- 
licemen broke up a demonstration 
on Sunday by tens of thousands of 
ethnic Hungarians in Transylvania 
protesting against the eviction of a 
Protestant priest, Hungarian televi- 
sion reported. 

The Hungarian news agency 
MTT said what began as a protest 
against the eviction turned into a 
demonstration against Romania’s 
hard-line president, Nicolae 
Ceausescu. who has spurned politi- 
cal changes such as those sweeping 
the rest of Eastern Europe. 

It was the first serious outburst 
of popular unrest reported from 
rigidly Communist Romania in 
more than two years. 

The television report, from the 
Hungarian border town of Szeged, 
quoted witnesses as saying the pro- 
test, in Timisoara, western Roma- 
nia. began at 2 AJvL. when security 
police tried to seize an ethnic Hun- 
garian priest. Lazslo Tokes. at his 
apartment. 

Hungary has championed Mr. 
Tokes as a defender of Romania’s 
large ethnic-Hnn garian minority 


and has accused Romania of hu- 
man rights abuses against them un- 
der Mr. Ceausescu. 

Tbe report said protesters set 
pictures of Mr. Ceausescu afire and 
threw them into a canal. Several 
people were injured in clashes with 
the police trying to break up the 
demonstration and many were ar- 
rested. The border with Hungary 
was now dosed, it said. 

The Romanian ambassador in 
Budapest refused earlier this 
month to pass on a letter of protest 
to Mr. Ceausescu from the Hungar- 
ian president, Matyas Szuros, 
which complained of “consistent 
harassment, persecution and 
threats" against Mr. Tokes. 

Several foreign church groups 
have expressed concern at his treat- 
ment. 

The last big demonstration in 
Ro mani a was in November 1987. 
when up to 20,000 people took to 
the streets in protest against short- 
ages of basic goods. 

MT1, quoting a local Hungarian 
television reporter in Szeged, said 
Mr. Tokes and his family had been 


guarded for some days by hundreds 
of ethnic Hungarian and other Ro- 
manian citizens forming a “human 
chain.” 

“They tried to prevent the evic- 
tion of their clergyman when bell 
broke loose and the human chain 
changed into a demonstration of 
thousands against Ceausescu and 
his regime," MTI said. It said the 
report from Szeged was based on 
witness accounts. 

A Hungarian radio report said 
the police fought their way through 
a column of Mr. Tokes's support- 
ers. injuring several of them, and 
then dragged Mr. Tokes from his 
house. 

It said other clashes took place in 
the area later in the day between 
the police and hundreds of demon- 
strators, some of whom chanted 
"Liberty’’ and “Down with 
Ceausescu." 

“Riot police tried to suppress the 
demonstration, and a bloody brawl 
started,” the Hungarian report 
said. “It look almost two hours for 
the policemen to gain the upper 
hand.” (Reuters, AP) 


In a Polish Chicken Coop 9 an Entrepreneur Looks to the West for Help 


By Steven Greenhouse 

New York Tima Service. 

WARSAW — The future of capitalism in Eastern 
Europe could be in Anting Bialous’s chicken coop. 

Mr. Bialous, an energetic, rawboned mechani cal 
engineer, has moved several cutting and stitching 
mnr htneg into the former chicken house and four 
of bis employees piece together ffimer plastic 
pocketbooks that arc best sellers in the Ukraine. 

But Mr. Bialous has grander ambitions. In Us 
odorous factory north of Warsaw, he hopes to 
produce sportswear to sdl in the West 

He needs capital to expand, however, “I could 
probably seQ ID times; even 100 times, what I sell 
now if I had money to invest," he said. 

A desperate shortage of capital is just one of the 


Haunting obstacles that Mr. Bialons and others 
throughout Eastern Enrope face as they struggle to 
buM an economic success story out of the shambles 
left behind by the collapsing communist colossus. 
Now raua of Eastern Europe has embarked on 

Poland's Solidarity gnwmnent presented the 
parfbaoeiit with a feM-eacbtag program for eco- 
Doaic change. Pag* 7 - 

a long, arduous and unprecedented march, moving 
from communism to market economies. 

For Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and East 
Gmnany, this will involve steps so painful they 
could trigger economic crises and political upheav- 

These steps include removing price controls on 


essentials such as bread and gasoline, privatizing 
companies even though there Slittic capital to buy 
shares, allowing layoffs in countries that boast no 
unemployment and permitting bankruptcies 
where enterprises almost never go under. 

“It will be a difficult and long transformation,” 
said Andras Koves, an economist with tbe Insti- 
tute for Economic and Marketing Research in 
Budapest. "I guess it wfll take 10 to 20 years." 

Making the task more difficult yet are the huge 
foreign debts confronting the new governments in 
Poland, Hungary and East Germany. 

And the move toward capitalism, even a wa- 
tered-down variant, seems certain to foment social 
tensions by increasing inequality in countries 
where Marxist teachings long praised the virtues 
of egalitarianism. 


Already, soup kitchens have opened in Warsaw 
and the homeless have become a problem in Buda- 
pest. Little wonder then that many fear the pros- 
pect of massive unrest or strikes. 

“We are obviously in a difficult situation, and 
it’s possible that our new policies will hit a point 
where things will break down," admitted Walde- 
mar Kuczynski, chief economic adviser to Po- 
land’s prune minister. 

In tne view of many Eastern Europeans, tbe 
West has a moral obligation to help lift them out of 
crisis. 

“The West owes us something," said Cseba 
Csaki, president of Hungary’s Karl Marx Institute 
of Economics, which is planning to adopt a new 
name. 

“At the political settlement at Yalta, the West 


gave away the countries of Eastern Europe." he 
said. "For us to have a reasonable new suit, we 
need Western capital, banking credits, technology, 
management training." 

Many experts tired of poor management are 
calling for less reliance on inefficient state-owned 
industrial behemoths and more reliance on a long- 
repressed class: small-time entrepreneurs. 

That is where people like Mr. Bialous come in. 

But for now, at least. Mr. Bialous often sounds 
like a Gulliver held back by Lilliputians. He savs 
be often has no idea whether he is earning or losing 
money on a deal when Poland's inflation rate is 
about 500 percent. The phone system is so bad that 
he cannot get a call through to the Ukraine to ask 

See ECONOMY, Page 9 


E. Berlin 
Gears for 
May Vote 

Secret Police Unit 
To Be Dissolved, 
Party Overhauled 

By Craig R. Whitney 

New York Times Servuv 

BERLIN — Die East German 
Communist Party, openly ac- 
knowledging a struggle for the 
country’s continued existence as 
well as its own, gave up all the 
formal trappings of power on Sun- 
day and declared itself ready u> 
compete in tbe May elections with 
emerging democratic forces. 

And the government, acknowl- 
edging the failure of an earlier plan 
to rename the feared Ministry of 
State Security, announced that it 
would dissolve the secret police 
agency. It said it would name a 
civilian administrator to supervise 
the dispersal of intelligence func- 
tions to two new and separate orga- 
nizations reporting directly to 
Prime Minister Hans Modrow. 

The party's desperate attempt to 
renew itself, like the government's 
step, seemed to reflect an impor- 
tant turning point in the way the 
East German authorities have re- 
sponded to the protests that swept 
the Stalinist leader, Erich Hon- 
ecker, out of power in October. 

The authorities apparently real- 
ize that the people noil not accept 
superficial changes, but demand 
real ones. Egon Krenz, who briefly 
replaced Mr. Honecker, tried the 
first course, failed and was forced 
to resign with the entire party lead- 
ership on Dec. 3. 

Gregor Gysi, the 41 -year-old 
lawyer who became Communist 
Party chairman last weekend, and 
Mr. Modrow also recognize some- 
thing else: Their country could 
quickly be swallowed up by its larg- 
er, economically more powerful 
Western neighbor unless they can 
persuade voters to support a sepa- 
rate, “socialist" alternative. 

Mr. Modrow saw President 
Richard von Welzsflcker of West 
Germany in e Potsdam church on 
Sunday, and he will meet Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl in Dresden on 
Tuesday. 

“Like it or bot, the election cam- 
paign has already begun,” Mr. Gysi 
said in a speech bn policy positions 
to delegates at an emergency party 
congress. 

“On Dec. 3, a party leadership 
that had failed resigned,” he said at 
the end of a two-and-a-half-h'our 
speech, “and there was a serious 
danger that the party, and with it 
the country, could go under." 

"We all realize we’re just at the 
beginning, but we have made a be- 
ginning and we're all ready now to 
raise our heads high and fight for 
the party and for She country,” he 
said to a standing ovation before 
the delegates ended their congress 
by singing “Die International,” tbe 
Communis i anthem. 

The delegates also decided to 
drop the Stalinist party statute de- 
fining tbe party as “the conscious 
and organized shock force of the 
working class,” and, on Saturday 
night, amended the party's formal 
name to add a commitment to so- 
cialist democracy. They produced 
the jawbreaking title of Socialist 

See EAST, Page 5 

U.S. to Open 
High Tech to 
East Europe 

By Tom Kenworthy 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Commerce 
Secretary Robert A. Mosbacher 
called Sunday for a relaxation of 
restrictions on high-technology ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe, saying 
that the sweeping changes there 
had created an investment and po- 
litical climate “right for business to 
go in there.” 

Mr. Mosbacher’ s remarks re- 
flected the extent to which the rap- 
id change in East-West political re- 
lations is affecting a 40-year 
embargo on the export of sensitive 
technology to the East He said the 
United States would dismantle ex- 
port barriers, beginning with those 
against Poland and Hungary, as 
long as U.S. national security inter- 
ests were not compromised. 

“I think we should open the door 
to that degree it does not affect our 
national security” Mr. Mosbacher 
said in an appearance on an NBC 
News program. 

"1 think we will, particularly 
with the Eastern European coun- 
tries. starting with Poland and 
Hungary, open the door to higher 
technology," he said, adding, 
“We’re willing to do it with them 
because they have told us they will 
protect us and give us the opportu- 
nity to review what they're doing 
with the high-tech items ” 

But Mr. Mosbacher said the U.S. 
government would take a more 
cautious stance with ward to eas- 
ing restrictions cm trade with the 
Soviet Union because, he said, it is 

See COCOM, Page 5 









Italy Urges EC Assistance for Poorer Mediterranean Nations 


Foreign Minister Gianni Dc Miche- 
lis of Italy outlined broad new propos- 
als last week for a European aid initia- 
tive for the poorest countries of the 
Mediterranean area. He spoke at a 
conference in Marseille organised by 
Aspen Institute Italia, of which he is 
president. He recently spoke with Giles 
Merritt of the International Herald 
Tribune. 

Q. When ihe Euro-Arab summit meet- 
ing is held in Paris Dec. 21-22. you plan 
to put forward a proposal for an ambi- 
tious EC Commission aid plan for the 
Arab nations of the southern Mediterra- 
nean. What does your plan entail? 

A. Next year the European Communi- 
ty will be launching a strategy to assist 
Eastern Europe, and I think it would be a 
serious mistake not to do the same for the 
poorer countries of the Mediterranean. 

The Mediterranean is in danger of be- 
coming an area of permanent conflict, 
just at the moment dial East-West con- 
frontation is on the wane. Islamic funda- 
mentalism is fueled partly by the lack of 
opportunities for young people. If we 
don't act to help increase those opportu- 
nities. the seeds of serious instability 


could mature along the southern edge of 
the EC. 

What I am proposing is that as of 1 993, 
the EC nations should sharply increase 
their development aid from its present 
level of 0.44 percent of EC GDP to 1 
percent. And that a quarter of that 

MONDAY Q&A 

should be earmarked for the southern 
Mediterranean countries, a quarter for 
Eastern Europe and the remaining half 
for development aid elsewhere in the 
Third World. 


Q. What is your proposed aid package 
designed chiefly to do? 

A. The main problem we have to help 
the southern Mediterranean overcome is 
unemployment The working age popula- 
tion of North African countries is expect- 
ed to double and even triple in the years 
ahead, and to absorb that increase about 
25 milli on extra new jobs wfll be needed. 
That's more or less the same as Italy’s 
total work force. 

It is an enormous challenge, because 
the Mediterranean countries will need 
growth rates of between 6 and 9 percent 
if they are to create those jobs. My pro- 


posals would provide 513 billion a year to 
these countries, and would help compen- 
sate for the fact that, thanks to debt 
repayments, there is now a net transfer of 
resources taking place from the southern 
Mediterranean to the EC. The imbalance 
in income per head, meanwhile, is 8-1 in 
the Community’s favor. 

Q. This call for a substantial boost in 
the EC countries’ spending on aid is the 
latest in a stream of Italian diplomatic 
initiatives. Are we witnessing a renais- 
sance in Italian diplomacy? 

A. 1 think that 1989 has certainly 
marked a turning point for Italy in the 
whole area of foreign policy. There are 
traditionally three elements to Italian 
foreign policy — Western Europe, the 
Mediterranean and central Europe — 
and during the post-World War Q years 
we have never until now been active in all 
three areas at the same time. The result 
has been that Italy has had a low profile 
internationally. 

During the 1990s, I foresee a signifi- 
cant role for Italy in aD three areas. On 
Western European matters, our contribu- 
tion to Community-level poHcy-makmg 
will be important Perhaps because mod- 
ern-day Italy is itself a comparatively 
young country, we seem to have less 
difficulty adapting our thinking to the 


Community’s needs than do countries 
like France and Britain that have been 
nation states for a thousand years. 

We have lately returned to central Eu- 
rope — a traditional focus of Italian 
foreign policy that was largely barred to 
us in post-Yalta Europe — with the 
launching last month of the four-nation 
Budapest initiative. This groups Italy, 
Austria, Yugoslavia ami Hungary in a 
new economic cooperation pact that has 
been warmly welcomed, notably by Bonn 
and Washington. 

In the Mediterranean region, our at- 
tention has not been fixed only on North 
Africa. We have also been concentrating 
hard on ways to dose the North-South 
gap inside the EC itself. Italy is eager to 
help develop what we call the “Bared o- 
na-T ricste axis," meaning the series of 
industrial development projects that are 
being planned in a band that sweeps 
across the region from Catalonia through 
Provence and Lombardy right across to 
the Adriatic. 

• 

Q. Does this new assertiveness in Ital- 
ian diplomacy represent a shift in Italian 
attitudes to the rest of Europe? 

A. I would say that it reflects the resur- 
gence of Italian self-confidence. The Ita- 
ly of today is a very different country 


Afrikaner Rightists 
Rally to Denounce 
De Klerk 'Betrayal’ 


By Christopher S. Wren 

Sen- York Times Senior 

BOKSBURG, South Africa — 
By die waters of Boksburg Lake, 
members of the self- anointed 
guardian of white supremacy, the 
Afrikaner Resistance Movement, 
sat down over the weekend to decry 
the betrayal of their tribe by Presi- 
dent Frederik W. de Klerk. 

"He is busy selling his birth- 
right," said Schalk van Niekirk, a 
grizzled former farmer dressed in 
Die khaki uniform of the paramili- 
tary Afrikaanse Weerstandsbeweg- 
ing, or the Afrikaner Resistance 
Movement. 

"I think he’s been bought by the 
U.SA.,” added his khaki -dad son 
Len, who carried a wooden pick 
handle decorated with the move- 
ment’s swastika-like insignia. 

The grandchildren of the Van 
Niekirk clan playfully flailed at the 
air with heavy whips. 

"I'm telling de Klerk he is not an 
Afrikaner he’s an international- 
ist," said one man in the duster. 
“And you tell him we're busy 
sharpening our weapons, and what 
we want to see is the brains coming 
out of de Klerk’s bald head." 

Criticism of Mr. de Klerk, who 
has been president for four months, 
comes these days not just from 
those in the black majority who 
accuse him of moving too slowly to 
disman tle apartheid, but also from 
a militant minority of whites who 
complain that he has already gone 
too iar and must be stopped. 

Some government officials say 
privately that rightist extremists, 
who are organizedand well-armed, 
pose a greater threat to change than 
Pretoria’s longtime enemy, the out- 
lawed African National Congress. 

The South African police recent- 
ly reported finding the names of 
Mr. de Klerk and Foreign Minister 
R.F. Botha on a hit list drawn up 
by a ring of extremists calling 
themselves the Order of Death. At 


least seven suspects, among them 
former members of the Afrikaner 
Resistance Movement, are being 
held by the police in Johannesburg. 

Saturday was the Day of the 
Vow. the 151st anniversary of the 
Battle of the Blood River, when 
Afrikaner pioneers, their ox wag- 
ons drawn into a circle, defeated a 
superior Zulu force. Afrikaners 
took the victory as confirmation of 
their worth as God's chosen people. 

Mr. de Klerk used the holiday to 
urge Afrikaners to live in harmony 
with other whiles and blacks. 

“it was never our goal to colo- 
nize. to take, to grab and oppress," 
he said in a speech in the conserva- 
tive and largely rural Orange Free 
State. 

While many Afrikaners accept 
such talk, it is viewed in the ranks 
of the Afrikaner Resistance Move- 
ment as a betrayal of the nation. 

“He’s not even selling it out," 
said a tall, dark-haired man. “He's 
giving it away. He's our greatest 
enemy.'* 

The man was one of more than 
100 members of the movement who 
gathered with their wives and chil- 
dren at Boksburg, a milling town 
near Johannesburg widely known 
for the efforts of its municipal 
council, dominated by the Conser- 
vative Party, to reimpose whites- 
only signs and other trappings of 
apartheid. 

Some members bad pistols 
tucked in their belts or earned riot 
sticks. 

The government told the move- 
ment last February that it could no 
longer brandish firearms at rallies. 

Eugene TerreBlanche. the leader 
of the movement, asserted that the 
Afrikaners bad not gotten where 
they were through the ballot box 
and were not going to give what 
they had away through the ballot 
box. 

Mr. TerreBlanche has said that 
200,000 whites attended his move- 
ment’s meetings in 1986. 
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Aquino Orders Quick Trial 
For Leaders of Failed Coup 


Retuen 

MANILA — President Corazon 
C. Aquino on Sunday ordered the 
immediate trial of leaders of the 
recent failed coup, branding them 
traitors who were paid “30 pieces 
erf silver’’ to bring her down. 

Mrs. Aquino, speaking on radio, 
urged civilians to come forward 
with information that could help 
prosecute leaders of the Dec. 1-7 
army revolt, in which more than 
100 people were killed and at least 
500 wounded. 

She said she ordered General 
Renalo De Villa “to immediately 
investigate their top leaders." die 
said. “I also order military courts to 
bold a continuous trial and I ask 
the people io attend the proceed- 
ings.” 

General De Villa, the armed 
forces chief, said the military has 
captured 1,800 of about 3,000 mu- 
tineers who took part in the coup 
attempt, the sixth and most violent 
since Mrs. Aquino came to power 
in 1986. 

Mrs. Aquino did not say who 
allegedly paid the coup leaders. 
The military has said unnamed fi- 


nanciers paid some of the rebel 
officers 25 million pesos ($13 mil- 
lion) to mutiny. 

The president said the coup at- 
tempt was backed by politicians 
who “knew they bad no chance in 
an election." She did not identify 
them, but last week she hinted that 
her estranged vice president, Salva- 
dor Laurel and Senator Juan Pon- 
ce Enrile. a former defense chief, 
were involved. Both have denied 
this. 

Government troops moved into 
position around Manila and the 
southern dty of Davao daring the 
weekend to prevent any new at- 
tacks by army rebels. But General 
De Villa ruled out a major fresh 
attack by the rebels. 

“If there is still any group plan- 
ning to do thin, ] am warning them 
—the armed forces will be there to 
confront them and stop them and 
crush them," he said on Saturday. 

The general said the military, on 
full alert in Manila, had strength- 
ened its troops around the capital 
and would maintain its combat 
readiness throughout Christmas if 
necessary. 


He added that most of the coun- 
try’s 160,000-strong regular army 
were loyal. He dismissed warnings 
from Mrs. Aquino’s intelligence 
chief that up to 70 percent of the 
military would stay neutral in an- 
other attempt 

■ Tourists Cancel Trips 

Tourists are canceling nips to 
the Philippines and foreign resi- 
dents are making standby plans to 
leave, fearful the political situation 
will deteriorate because of the 
failed coup, The Associated Press 
reported from Manila. 

Tourism Secretary Peter Garru- 
cho said the travel industry may 
lose up to $550 million next year 
because of estimates that up to half 
a minion would-be visitors will 

change their p lan*; 

One travel agent said 500 of 
6,000 delegates to an international 
medical convention here next Feb- 
ruary have canceled. 

Hotel managers, who woe turn- 
ing guests away a month ago, said 
occupancy in some five-star estab- 
lishments has dropped as low as 29 
percent. 


In Seoul, Roh and Opposition Chiefs 
Unravel Long-Term Political Snags 




\6p 


Sc h - York Times Servk-e 

SEOUL — President Roh Tae 
Woo and the three main South Ko- 
rean opposition leaders have bro- 
ken a deadlock over a range of 
issues lingering from the term of 
Mr. Roh’s predecessor, according 
to politicians and diplomats. 

The dispute has bogged down 
Korean politics for two years- 

In a dinner meeting Friday that 
lasted until early Saturday, Mr. 
Roh agreed that the former presi- 
dent, Chun Doo Hwan, should tes- 
tify soon before the National As- 
sembly; that several key holdovers 
from Mr. Chun's administration 
should be removed from their cur- 
rent offices and that harsh security 
laws still on the books should be re- 
evaluated by early next year. 

“This is a raqjor breakthrough,” 
a governing party spokesman said. 
“The general consensus is that the 
d etails are not important The big 
lines are drawn." 

The compromises between Mr. 
Roh and the three opposition lead- 
ers — Kim Dae Jung, Kim Young 
Sam and Kim Jong Pfl — came 


amid mounting pressure to resolve 
interparty fighting that has smiled 
presang legislation, including next 
year’s midget 

“This is a grand compromise," 
said Choi Woon Sang, a spokes- 
man for the leading opposition 
group, the Party (or Peace and De- 
mocracy. led by Kim Dae Jung. “I 
would say the issues are more or 
less settled" 

But some diplomats and analysts 
cautioned that few details and no 
clear deadlines had been agreed 
upon, and they pointed to possible 
stumbling blocks, including Mr. 
Chun’s likely reluctance io cooper- 
ate and some opposition groups’ 
feeling that the agreement fell short 
of their demands. 

Mr. Chun, who has been living in 
self-imposed internal exile in a 
Buddhist temple in the mountains 
for more than a year, will testify 
before a joint session of the Na- 
tional Assembly that will be video- 
taped for broadcast later, accord- 
ing to die agreement 

That portion simply reiterated 
earlier agreements. 


The biggest winner appeared to 
be Kim Dae Jung, who had been 
sentenced to death under Mr. 
Chun’s administration. Mr. Kim 
had been pushing for the resigna- 
tion of a ruling party lawmaker, 
Chung Ho Yong, who had been the 
commander during the 1980 
Kwangju massacre, in which, the 
government acknowledges, almost 
200 people were killed. 

Mr. Roh essentially agreed to ask 
Mr. Chung to resign. 

Mr. Roh and the three Kims also 
agreed to enact special laws to com-' 
pensate the families of the Kwang- 
ju victims and restore their honor. 
Kwangju is Kim Dae Jung’s power 
base. 

The four leaders also agreed to 
hold an extraordinary session of 
the National Assembly in February 
to revise or repeal the National 
Security Law and the National Se- 
curity Planning Law. which strictly 
control any activities per taining to 
North Korea. 

Kim Dae Jong was accused dur- 
ing the summer of violating the 
National Security Law. 


from the Italy of the late 1970’s. Ten 
years ago we wee a country of terrorism 
and lawlessness, of double-digit infla- 
tion, social unrest and industrial decline. 
Companies lie Fiat were on the edge of 
bankruptcy. Now the situation is com- 
pletely changed. You could say we have a 
Triple A rating as a country and as an 
economic power, instead of the Double B 
we had ten years ago. 

I must «dn, thoug h, that I am very 
conscious that Italy's more assertive role 
does not mean that we wish in anyway to 
act in a unilateral manner. We must al- 
ways work within the framework of the 
European Community. We have been at 
great pains to keep our EC partners fully 
abreast of the Budapest initiative, and we 
will be putting forward our Mediterra- 
nean development aid ideas after discus- 
sion with the Irish government, which 
takes over the EC presidency on Jan. L 

Italy will be taking up the presidency 
from Ireland at the end of six months. I 
am looking forward to a particularly ex- 
citing time for Italy’s turn, because it win 
span such events as the condusons of fire 

Vienna talks on cutting conventional 

forces, the GATT Uruguay Round and 
the opening of the ECs mter-gCwetnmea- 
tal conference on economic and mone- 
tary union. 


UN Urges 
Hong Kong 
To Suspend 
Deportation 


New York Times Service 

GENEVA— United Nations of- 
ficials have asked Hong Kong not 
to forcibly repatriate more Viet- 
namese until an international meet- 
ing next month tries to come up 
with a new approach to the prob- 
lem. 

But they rejected assertions that 

the British colony’s forced repatria- 
tion of 51 “boat people” last week 
violated international law. 

“The 51 who were sent back were 
determined by the Hong Kong au- 
thorities as well as us to be nonrefu- 
gees,” said a spokesman fa- the 
office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 
“That was no question of a viola- 
tion of refugee law in that case.” 

The Jan. 18-19 meeting in Gene- 
va is to be attended by representa- 
tives of more than 25 nations that 
make up a panel seeking a new 
strategy to resolve the problem. 

The committee has been dead- 
locked since its establishment in 
June^ largely because of U.S. oppo- 
sition to forced returns. Britain, 
which says such repatriations have 
been temporarily suspended, in- 
sists that the colony has no choice 
but to cany them out 

At the June conference it was 
unanimously agreed that Vietnam- 
ese should be screened and that 
those determined to be economic 
migrants — not legitimate political 
refugees — should bepasuaded to 
return to Vietnam “voluntarily.” 
But participants could only agree 
on a vaguely worded proposition 
that “alternative" solutions should 
be found if voluntary repatriation 
did not work “after a reasonable 
period of time:” 

Amnesty International and other 
human rights groups have said the 
screening is not done fairly and 
that the deportations should end. 

UN officials share some of those 
complaints, but they say that Hong 
Kong officials have been improv- 
ing the screening process. “We 
have safeguards in Hong Kong 
which draft necessarily exist moth- 
er countries,” said Dennis McNa- 
mara, deputy director of refugee 
law and doctrine at the high com- 
missioner’s office. 

Under an agreement with the 
colony, the commissioner’s office 
has played a large rtrfe in screening. 1 
The UN criteria are based on a 
1951 convention that defines a ref- 
ugee as anyone outride his or her 
country who has “a well-founded 
fear of persecution” on political, 
ethnic, religious or other grounds. 

Hong Kong is allowing, those 
thus designated to remain until . 
they are resettled by a country of 
permanent asylum. About 8,000 of 
the nearly 57,000 Vietnamese in 
Hong Kong have been screened, 
according to the high commission- 
er’s office; 841 have been granted 
refugee status by Hang Kong and 
another 65 by UN nffiefals 

Although die repatriations have 
bear suspended by Britain until . 
after parliamentary discussions 
this w^k. Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher has defended the practice 
and said it will continue. 

■ Flexibility on Abode 

Britain is prepared to change the 
law and let in more Hong Kong 
citizens before the colony reverts to 
China in 1997, Reuters reported 
Francis Maude, the Foreign Office 

minister whcseparticular respons- 
ibility is Hong Kong, as saying Sun- 
day in London. 

Mr. Maude said that admitting 
“a respectable number ofpeople” 
would restore confidence in Hong 
Kong and, paradoxically, reduce 
the number who actually emigrat- 
ed. “If legislation is necessary to 
give the package the quality and 
solidity that it needs to anchor peo- 
ple in Hong Kong, yes, we wifi do 
that,” he said. 

Up to 300,000 Hong Kong citi- 
zens are to be offered haven in 
Britain but without the right to full . 
British passports, The Sunday - 
pmes reported. The British- press 
had said that the nation was pre- - 
pared to admit 150,000 — a com- 
promise between the 300,000 fa- 
^ Forei *a Office and the 
100,000 preferred by the Home Of- 


Bush Stands Firm on China Mission 

ST. MARTIN (NYT) - President George Bush saw he has had^g 
second thoughts at all" about sending envoys to China. But be added that . - 
he did not believe it was time for the United States or other nations jo 
remove sanctions imposed against China after the June massacre of pro. . . 
democracy demonsirators in Beijing. .... .. ... , 

“To those sig hting that I have normalized the relationship with tits - 
power becaorerf one-visit," Mr. Burii said, “they simply are wrong. . 
the reservation on tins point Only time wfll tell how the leadership q 
C h ina views the mission.” , . 

Mr. Bush spoke after he and President Francois Mitterrand of France 
met here Saturday to discuss the changes transforming Europe and the 
Soviet Union. ; 

Belgrade Rejects Multiparly System 

BELGRADE (Reuters) — The iuEng C omm u nis t Party, split by 
disputes between rival nationalities, said Sunday that Yugoslavia needed ‘ 
more political freedom but stopped short of endorsing a multipart* 
system with free elections. 

In a document to be submitted to an emergency federal party congress 
next month, party ideologists urged a . break with what they caBtd 
“ authoritari an socialism” and said that Yugoslavia needed laws guai&). 
teeing freedom of political association. • 

But the document did mi expfiritly recommend free elections between 

the Communists, who have held power since 1945, and independent .• 

groups that have emerged over the last two year& It reflected iheaiYisioBs •’ 
between Serbia, the largest of Yugoslavia’s six republics, and Croatia aal 
Slovenia, which have committed themselves to free elections. 

China Reconsiders Fulbright Ban 

BEUING (WP) — C hina and the United Scales have quietly opened - 
discussions about resuming the Fulbright Scholar exchange program, . - 
according to academic sources in Beijing. 

The Chinese authorities suspended the UiL-funded program after 
President George Burii imposed sanctions against China following jjg 
killin g of pro^anocracy demonstrators in Bering in June. The acafcgg, 
sources said that talks on the Fulbright ^program indicated .that the reeltt . 
viat to Beijing by Brent Scowcxoft, the U5. national security adviser, had 
had a beneficial effect. 

Under the Fulbright exchange program, 24 American scholars come io 
China to teach at nmvecaties and 24 Chinese professors and graduate 
students travel to the United States for advanced studies. 

Suspect Held in Berlin Hotel Fire 

BERLIN (Renters) — The police said on ' Sunday that they wen 
holding a man on suspicion of starting a West Berlin hold fire that killed 
at least four people and injured 3 1 over the weekend. 

The man, detained on Saturday night, told the police that he had set 
fire to a tabledoth in a lounge of the Hotel Central while drunk and had 
left when he could not put out the flames. Five people were still missmg j 
after the fire, the city’s worst since World War Q. 

The police said 2fi0 firemen took seven hours to bring the blaze under j 1 
control The dead werea40-year-old Yugoslav, his 35-year-old wife and j 
5-year-old daug h te r and a man about 50 years old. who had not been 
immediately identified. ■pS 3 f 

Iran Holds Missing Pilot, Israel Says 

JERUSALEM (Reuters) — Israel said Sunday that a misting Israeli 
Air Force navigator shot down over Lebanon in 1986 was alive and hdd *: 
captive by Iran. 


positions. Israel seized a pro-Iranian cleric, Sheikh Abdel Karim Ohrid, 
from Lebanon in July in a bid to exchange him for Captain Arad, five 
missing Israeli soldiers and Western hostages in Lebanon. 

Captain Arad’s wife, Tamar, speaking Sunday in Paris before a 
symp o s ium on human rights in Arab countries, said earlier that he w» 
alive and under Iranian control but that she knew no other details. Mrs. 
Arad said Israel was baaing the International Red Cross from serins 
Sheikh Obeid until misting servioemen could also be visited. She said she 
had heard only once from her husband, in the first year of his captivity. 


Correction 

In an article in Friday’s editions on die defamation of Vietnamese 
“boat people” from Hong Kong, Eric Moms, representative of the 
United Nations High C ommissioner for Refugees in Malaysia, shook! 
have been quoted as saying that more tune was needed to promote 
voluntary repatriation among Vietnamese who were found ineh'gitfojft 
resettlement The comment was deleted in the editing of the article 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Yule F estivity Curtailed in Holy Land 

JERUSALEM (Reuters) — Leaders of the Roman Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox and Armenian Catholic communities in the Holy Land hare 
canceled some Christmas celebrations in solidarity with the Palestinian 
uprising. 

A sta t eme n t by die heads of the three communities said tlrat obser- 
vances would be restricted to religious ceremonies and prayers and dial 
events such as parades and receptions would be canceled. 

. The statement said the leaders decided “to restrict Christmas celebra- 
tions to liturgjcal ceremonies and prayers for justice and peace and to 
caned all Christmas festive visits and other manifes tations in sympathy 
with those who mourn their loved ones.” It will be tire third consecutive 
low-key Christmas in Christian towns in the occupied West Bank and 
Israel. 

The State Department cautions U.S. travelers that bandits and die 
activities of rebd groups make visits to most of northern Uganda unsafe 
Its advisory added that civil disturbances and violent crime also continue 
to plague Papua New Guinea. 

This Week’s Holidays 

^ Banking and government offices will be closed or services curtailed in 
the following countries and their dependencies this wed: ben 1 ? 8 * of 
national and religious holidays: 

MONDAY: Niger. 

THURSDAY: Malawi. . 

FRIDAY: Guatemala. ; ■ 

SATURDAY: Israel. Japan. 

T Anuria. Brazfl. El Salvador. Finland. Guatemala. Mu* 

Source: Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. Rfuttrs. 
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AMERICAN 

TOPICS 

Oean Nuclear Arms: 

AU.S • Pipe Dream r 

Back in the 1950s US. officials 

• were talking about developing a 

* '‘dean'' nudear bomb largely free 
of radioactive f afloat 

; President Dwight D.Bsen- 
’ hower said in June 1957=<har in 
four or five years the country 
would produce “an absolutely 
I dean bomb” with “no fallbut to 
injure any civilians or anyone." 

_ In fad the effort ifas going 
nowhere, Chuck Hansen,.' author 
of “U.S. Nudear Weapons: The 
. Secret History" (Orion; Roofo 
1988), fold The New York Times. 

“Progress was easiest with 
large hydrogen bombs, which 
could be mam cleaner by remov- 
ing the fissionable layer of urani- 
um 238 in which . they woe 


er,” The Times sums up. Bui “the 
hydrogen bomb was always ig- 
nited by the tremendous h*a t of 
an exploding atomic bomb. The 
relative effect of this ‘dirty trig- 
ger became more pronounced as 


■ wum. umujuiimhimj mb auc t/l 

feasible dean weapons.” 

Notes About People , 

Blaze Stair, the striptease art- 
ist whose first nam* Is the title 
for a new fihn about her r omance 
with Governor Eaii Long of Lou^ 
iaana, says she is 57 — “in other 
words, 39 and bolding." She add- 
ed, “I never used EarL I was 
making twice as much as he did, 
anyway !” 3orn Fannie Belle 
Fleming, Miss Starr earned 
$5,000 a week during the 1950s 
and 60s. These days she makes 
and sells her own jewelry in the 
Carroll to wne Mall in Eldere- 
burg, Maryland. 

Short Takes 

Yellowstone National Park is 
recovering rapidly from the for- 
est fires that swept vast areas in 
1988, and two biologists say that 
the flames were a largely uncon- 
trollable natural event that oc- 
curs once every 200 to 300 years. 
The Yellowstone area was simi- 
larly ravaged in the early 1700s, 
according to William H. 
Rorame, a forest ecologist, and. 
Don G. Despain, a biologist Af- 
ter about 203 to 300 years, they, 
said, a regenerating forest’ 
evolves to the point that another 
conflagration is- inevitable. Yet 
lows tone's could have happened 
anytime after about 1930. In 


Itoft/Tbc AwKuxd P rp w 

BEGINNING OF. THE END — The highest rtf its steeples 
was the first to go in the demolition of Predous Blood Cbmrch 
in Holyoke, Massachusetts. Birih in 1891, the church was 
dosed in November 1987, when its membership dropped to 50. 


1988 all conditions were go — a 
combustible mixture of live and 
dying trees, heat, drought and 
strong winds. 

Office Christmas parties are 
getting fancier but soberer. The 
New York Times reports. As on 
other occasions these days, peo- 
ple are drinking less alcohol The 
business setting is giving way to 
catered affairs in restaurants. 
This not only gives employees a 
welcome change, but also cuts 
down On possible damage to of. 
fice equipment. 

Beavers have been destroying 
trees along Denver's rivers rad 
creeks. The city was barred by 
public opinion from shoo ting 
them, and relocation wasn’t the 
answer, since when one beaver 
pair is removed, another takes its 
place. Instead, Denver is catch- 
ing and sterilizing both males 
and females. Sherry Tippie, bead 
of a wfldKfe group, says beavers 
are monogamous rad territorial. 
A sterilized male will keep fertile 
males from moving in. “We’re 


using wildlife,” she says, "to 
manage wildlife.” 

A Los Angeles man went to 
sleep at a friend’s house after a 
birthday party. The friend, Teo- 
dorico Torres, brought his char - 
coal barbecue indoors, saying be 
thought the coals were extin- 
guished. Hugo Fontela, 24. was 
found dead a few hours later. 
The coroner’s office said the ap- 
parent cause was carbon monox- 
ide poisoning from the barbecue 
fumes. 

Six years after outlawing the 
sale of Russian vodka in response 
to the Soviets’ downing of a Ko- 
rean airliner, the Gty Council of 
Hutchinson, Minnesota, has vot- 
ed unanimously to lift the bra in 
recognition of the Soviet policy 
of glasnosL “There’s a lot more 
openness in that country," May- 
or Paul Ackland said. ^We just 
want to be part of the world 
working together, and this is one 
waYto do il" .. .. 

Arthur Higbee 


Jewish Veteran , 72, Is Denied Medal 


By Richard Halloran 

•\tn 1 ,#k Tinted Sen lie 

WASHINGTON — An armv review board savs 
it has “incontestable evidence” 'that a Jewish World 
War II veteran did not perform the heroic acts 
that he has claimed in seeking the Medal of 
Honor. 

The board rejected a request to award the high- 
est national combat decoration to David S. Ru- 
bitsky. 72, a retired merchant seaman, who had said 
it was denied him decades ago because of anti- 
Semitism. 

Mr. Rubitsky’s supporters had hoped that Army 
Secretary Michael P.w. Stone would overrule the 
board. But Pentagon officials said that Mr. Stone 
concurred in the finding Friday. 

Congressional supporters of Mr. Rubitsky's ac- 
cepted the findings. Their statement said the veter- 
an’s assertions that he killed more than 500 Japanese 
soldiers in a single New Guinea battle in 1942 
“turned out to be a myth.” 

The board said Mr. Rubitsky had not been de- 
prived of the decoration because of anti-Semitism. 
But the legislators said the investigation did not go 
directly to the anti-Semitism issue. 


Officials were careful not to portray Mr. Rubitsky 
as haring lied. They said that he had fought honor- 
ably but was a victim of memory fogged by the 
passage of years. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’riih. 
a Jewish organization that "has supported Mr. 
Rubitsky. called the board's decision 
“unconscionable.” 

Abraham H. Foxman, national director of the 
group, said he bad been denied the chance to see the 
evidence supporting it. 

Lieutenant Colonel Terrence Adkins, who headed 
the inquiry, said L\S. and Japanese records, in- 
formation from Americans at the scene and interro- 
gations of Japanese prisoners of war were among 
the evidence that the “action did not occur as 
alleged.” 

Critical to Mr. Rubitsky’s claim was a photo- ■: 
graph of a group of Japanese soldiers inscribed 
with the Japanese message: "Six hundred fine 
soldiers died because of a solitary American sol- 
dier.” 

But Edward J. Drea. a military historian, said it j 
appeared likely that the inscription had been written 
as part of a propaganda leaflet. 


Planning a business trip to Asia? It makes good business sense to focus on Bangkok. Thailand's economy is booming. And Bangkok's unique geographical position at the 
centre of Asia makes it the perfect starting-off point It is also home base for Thai International, so we have more flights in and out of there than any other airline. ** 

If you’re wheeling and dealing in Asia, fly with Thai -the best airline around. Thai. Centuries-old traditions. Innovative thinking. State-of-the-art technology, ToQS 


FBI Loses Scent in Bloch Case 

Scant Evidence Leads ILS. to Scale Back Spy m Inquiry' 


By Richard L. Berke 

)»>rA Timet t;i ,■ 

WASHINGTON —The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has found 
no solid evidence in its intensive 
espionage investigation of Felix S. 
Bloch, a veteran diplomat The 
agency has significantly scaled 
back its inquiry in recent days. U.S. 
law-enforcement officials say. 

The officials said over the week- 
end that the case had not been 
officially closed, but they acknowl- 
edged that they were skeptical that 
Mr. Bloch would be prosecuted. 

The officials said they were no 
longer pursuing the case rigorous- 
ly. Surveillance of the veteran State 
Department official was sharply 
cut bade about a week ago. they 
added 


A federal official said the investi- 
gation did not appear to be going 
anywhere. 

“It’s evident that we don‘t have 
sufficient evidence." the official 
said. "But are we abandoning the 
investigation? There's always hope 
you get enough evidence to bring 
chafes against him.” 

The official added: "Espionage 
cases arc among the hardest To 
make. You just don't have a lot of 
witnesses out there, so some diffi- 
culties have been encountered in 
coming up with sufficient evidence 
to support the initial beliefs.” 

The development caps what has 
been an embarrassing case for the 
FBI, which over seven months con- 
ducted a highly publicized world- 
wide investigation. Suspicions that 


Mr. Bloch accepted payments from 
the Soviet Union in exchange for! 
l’.S. government secrets have never 
been confirmed. | 

When the inquiry opened, a se- 
nior administration official said he 
believed that Mr. Bloch had begun 
spying for the Soviet Union at least 
a decade ago. The official said Mr. 
Bloch’s involvement had been un- 
covered when he W 2 s videotaped 
handing over a briefcase to a Soviet 
intelligence officer under surveil- 
lance in Paris. | 

The State Department placed 
Mr. Bioch. 54. on leave with salary J 
from his administrative post onj 
June 22. Officials have said, howev- I 
er. that the agency may soon take I 
steps to remove him from its pav-] 
roll. * ; 


U.S. Judge Is Slain by Mail Bomb 


The 4iwv uleil Pre» 

MOUNTAIN BROOK. Ala- 
bama — A U.S. appeals court 
judge has been killed by a mail 
bomb that went off at his home and 
his wife has been seriously wound- 
ed, authorities said. 

U.S. Circuit Judge Robert S. 
Vance, 58, died instantly Saturday 
afternoon when a package deliv- 
ered to his home exploded, an FBI 
spokesman in Washington said. 

It was believed to be only the 
third time this century that a U.S. 
federal judge has beat assassinat- 
ed. Authorities said they bad no 
suspects or motive. 

“There is speculation that it is 
drug-related.” said Tom Moore, an 
FBI spokesman in Birmingham. 
“We wall review that avenue along 
with all the cases he's handled." 


The FBI spokesman in Washing- 
ton, Chuck Stein meiz, said that At- 
torney General Dick Thornburgh 
and the FBI director, William S. 
Sessions, "expressed outrage over 
the murder.” 

The judge’s wife. Helen, was in 
serious condition in a hospital with 
lacerations and internal injuries. 

The FBL Postal Service investi- 
gators, the U.S. marshal and local 
authorities are investigating. U.S. 
Attorney Frank Donaldson said. 

Senator Howell Heflin. Demo- 
crat of Alabama, said officials were 
“greatly alarmed over his death." 

“As a member of the 1 1 th Circuit 
Court of Appeals, they heard many 
appeal cases related to drugs from 
Miami,” Mr. Heflin said. “There’s 
speculation Li that regard, but no- 
body knows." The Htfa Circuit 


comprises Alabama. Florida and ! 
Georgia. i 

Only two other U.S. federal i 
judges are known to have been as- j 
sassinated this century. ■ 

U.S. District Judge Richard Dir- j 
onco. 56. was shot to death at his , 
home in 19SS by a former New 1 
York City police officer angry ai \ 
the judge's "dismissal of a sex dis- 
crimination suit filed by his aaueh- ; 
ter. 

_ District Judge John H. Wood Jr.. | 
63. was killed by a sniper outside 1 
hishome in San Antonio. Texas, in I 
1979. A drug trafficker. Jamiel ) 
Chagra. who authorities say or- 
dered the assassination, was" con- 
victed of conspiring to obstruct the 
investigation of Judge Wood’s 
murder and various drag charges. 
He is sernas a life sentence. 
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rtuaities 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
TRAINING OFFICER 


Baker & MCKenzie, the worlds largest international law 
firm, is seeking a regional training officer to undertake 
professional development work in the Firm is Pacific Rim offices. 

The post calls for an effective and creative communicator, 
with an enthusiasm for teaching and highly developed 
motivational skills. The successful candidate must possess some 
administrative ability but the primary focus of the position will be 
on teaching lawyering skills, such as legal writing, effective 
speaking and negotiation techniques. An appreciation of the 
sensitivity to the cultural and jurisdictional differences within the 
region is essential- 

The appointee will be based in one of the Firmls Pacific Rim 
offices (the Firm has offices in Australia, China, Hong Kong, 
Japan, Korea, The Philippines, Singapore, Taiwan and Thailand) 
and will be expected to undertake extensive travel within the 
region. 

The appointment will, initially, be for a two year period and 
will be subject to review thereafter. The post might especially suit 
a lawyer with existing experience in a training or academic 
environment who would be able to secure leave or secondment to 
the Firm for a two year period. 

The post will carry an attractive salary package 
commensurate with the successful candidate^ qualifications, 
experience and responsibilities. 

Applications should be sent to: 

The Director of Professional Development, Baker & McKenzie. 

Aldwych House. Aid wych. London WCZB4JR England. 

Applications much reach London by January 3 1st, 1990. 



it Course developer/Instructor : 

r EUCUD-IS 


MATRA DATAVISION. developer of EUCUD-IS one of the world's leading CAD/CAM solu- 
tions!has opening for engineer with a degree in mechanrcaUndustnal, 
enoineerinn You must have a minimum of two years experience with CAD/JAM systems 
in numerical control, mechanical besgn, 

fluent in English and have good communication skills. A knowledge of French is helpful but 

Asarou'r&Bbeveloper/lnstructor. you will be responsible for developing customer training 
course menerials fordeiivery by MATRA DATAVISIONs subsidiaries and distnbutorejbu 
will deliver training to International customers, distributors, partners and internal personnel. 
You vSSbe workSg closery with our development engineers and technrcal specialists on 
state of the art software in order to develop and deliver training on our new products. Up to 
20% travel will be required as you will provide training to international customers 
throughout the world. 

If vou are interested in a challenging career, working will the most sophisticated CAD/CAM 
software in the market, the opportunity to travel, and people contact, send your aPP^ation 
to DRH MATRA DATAVISION - BP 716 - 31 Avenue de la Baltique - 91961 LES 
ULIS - FRANCE 
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IL Y AURA TOUJOURS DES NOM MES DE TALENT 


Baker & McKenzie 


CAREER 


irsrrrTTMTTm 


appears 

every 

THURSDAY 

and 

MONDAY 


valinox 

▼ groupe vaflourec 

Ingenieur d'affaires export 


POUR SA DIVISION 'ENERGIE NUCLEAIRE* 

Sur un marchg mondial, il participe k involution des produits sur le plan technique, en relation 
avec clients et p rescrip teurs. 

II pilote ies actions marketing - analyse des marches et de la concurrence - et d6finit avec la 
Direction G6n6raie Ies axes de dftveloppemenL 
II assure la vente des produits sur ies marches export 

Pour ce faire, le candidat doit Stre bien rode k la n6godation, dans des pays de cultures trds 
drverses. 

Le poste s'adresse k un candidat de haut niveau, de nationality europ6enne ou am6ricaine, 
parfaitement bilingue franpais/anglais. 

Ingdnieurde formation, il aura, k environ 32 ans, une experience confirmee dans le domaine de 
Industrie nucl6aire, de la chaudronnerie ou de la construction de chaudi&res. 

Bas6 k Boulogne (92) au siege du Groupe VALLOUREC, le candidat devra pr6voir une grande 
disponibility pour de nombreux dyplacements k I'ytranger. 

Merci d'envoyer votre dossier de candidature (CV + lettre manuscrite) sous la r6f6- 
rence 862 HT k : 
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Ciaudine GALLET 
Ressources Humaines 
3, rue Corneille 
75006 PARIS 


International Fund for Agricultural Development, 

IFAD (United Notions) Rome (Hedy) 
seeks candidates for the post of 

CONTROLLER Grade Dl /2 

Under general supervisor of the Vice ft ew fant. the Controller serves as the 
sen<r finano d crfScer resp onsible for the Fund's finandd molten, inckring 
aewlopmenr or qppropriofe policy, design of accounting and finandd systems 
tmd supervision of the finandd control system. In this role, the ControBer 


supervises two main functions: the 


ban administration function inducting ci aspects of withdrawals urder financing 
qgrwnents for loans end grants and recovery of loan prindpd and interest/ser- 
vice charge paymerts. The Controller advises manageme n t of the expenditures 
•'“dad b carry out the amid progrtin of work for loans and {pants and 
prepares budgets for IFAD's re»Jar activities and any s u pplementary fencing 
err t ngcfficfft tor consideration by the Fund's governing bodes. The Cbrfrafcr 
dso serves as Secretary to the Audt Committee of the McutiveBovd He/she 
proposes and supervises pdSdes related to staff travel; he/she odmin s te s the 
Baft compensation pksn, and he/ she comes on a range of other duties related to 
finandd mu tter s . 

Cnoddctes should hove recogni z ed professiend ocrountinq membership or MBA 
or Master of Commerce aid at least 10 years experience ar whids 5 should be at 
man agement level Intomctiond experience dearable prererebty cxi intemotiond 


for dl Fund Activities; 


fintnod uolildtion ar in cm organizxXicn of the UN system. FomZarity with 
computer systems. Ful com m end of En^sh; knowledge of Arabic, French, or 


computer systems. Full com m and of Engfah; knowledge of Arabic 
Spanish, an advantage. 

SALARY: Depending on experience and quc B b o tio ns . 

Initid contract: two yeas. 

Send app Sc ations by January 10. 1990. in dupScats. la 

Personnel Division, 

IFAD 

Via del Serafico, 107, 

00142 ROME, Italy. i 

Orty shariSstod coneUahs •>& reearve ar adaxr nl odgtmenL 


Jl 


Luxury Cruise Line requires 

MULTILINGUAL HOSTESSES 


We are seeking personable, well- presented hostesses fluent 
in English, French, German, and possibly Spanish, both 
spoken and written. Typing skills useful. 6-month 
shipboard contracts commencing February and May 1990. 
Cruise ship experience preferred. Please write with C.V. 
including recent full-length photo to: 

Ocean Cruise Lines, Personnel/Ref: EB. 

10 Frederick Close, Stanhope Place, London W2 2HD 


OCEAN CRUISE LINES 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


U.S. Company, established since 1904, seeks repre- 
sentative or distributor for GOODYEAR ROOF 
COATINGS and other building maintenance products 
made in U.S A Commissions paid in dollars. 


Write to: 

CONSOLIDATED INTER CONTINENTAL C0RP. 

1801 East 9th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44114 USA 
Telex: 980592 CONSO A Fax: (216) 771-3620 


CAREERS 



(NO SALES) 


Our international client otters professionals challenging oppor- 
tunities in a number of foreign countries that require no selling 
from representatives in such positions. Entry-level salary and 
benefits are competitive with other major firms who have 
branches abroad and will be based on experience and qualifi- 
cations. If currently residing abroad, applications are 
encouraged. 

We are seeking men and women with college degrees and 
education /work experience in a wide vanety of areas: advanced 
technologies, investment and international finance, research, 
marketing /public relations, business administration Successful 
applicants must be US. citizens or have Permanent Resident 
Alien status. Excellent verbal and written communications abili- 
ties are essential. Fluency in a foreign language and experience 
living and/or working abroad are desirable. 

Your resume should include education, overseas experience, 
employment history, address and telephone numbers. You will 
be contacted by telephone to arrange a personal interview if 
your resume is of interest No resume will be returned We are 
retained by our client therefore no fees are required. Successful 
applicants will be provided full details of employment 

Reply in stnetest confidence lo: Watson & Boone Associates. 
WB-16. JAF., P.Q. Box 3238. New York. NY 10116-3238. 


Watson & Boone Associates 


An equal ortxyiuf'if, *mpioy«r 


MARKETING MANAGER 


A leading Saudi Interior Decorating & Furniture firm seeks a 
Marketing Manager. Applicants must possess ambitious & oggres- 
srve qualities to pursue his duties with utmost competitiveness. 

All candidates must be fluent in Arabic, English & French and willing 
lo relocate to Saudi Arabia. Salary & benefits are negotiable 
depending upon experience. Please forward your CV's to: 


W. Gimtex 

22 West 38th St. r Suite 600 
New York, NY 10018, U.S.A. 


LEADING INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE SEARCH FIRM 

seeks to appoint 

The MANAGING DIRECTOR 

of its new Paris office 


The ideal candidate should have a proven record of 
success with a recognized executive search firm and 
be well connected with the French business community. 


Please reply m strictest confidence to. 

Box 0-293 , 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 
181, Ave. Chartes-de-Gaulle, 92521 Neuilly Cedex. France. 


United Nations Organization 
operating in the Middle East requires a 


Chief, Program Planning 
and Evaluation Office 


at its Headquarters in Vienna incumbent will be key planning and 
management adviser to Agency's top executive ftaffand wtii 
Initiate major evaluation studies to insure cost effective and 
efficient operations of a wide variety of large scale education, 
health and relief programs administered by Agency s rover 1 7 


Requirements include a university degree at the advanced level in 
economics, statistics, management science, business studies, 
operations research or related field; ten years’ experience includ- 
ing four years in supervisory capacity and at least three yeare at 
international level involving both planning and evaluation, man- 
agement controls end related functions at a se nior ad viser or 
management level, incumbent win time good communication 
skills and proven abJBtyto organize and motivate staff. Experience 
in the analysis of Education, Health arid Welfare Programs, 
possibly in development countries and Working knowledge of 
Arabic and French are desirable. ; 

Annual net tax free remuneration at '.entry level approx, 
US. $63,000.- (single) and U.S. 569.000. - (with depen- 
dants) plus fringe benefits. 


Detailed appScations before January 3, 1990 to: 

Chief, Personnel Services Division 
(VN/30/89) 

UNRWA Headquarters Vienna, 
Vienna International Centre 
P.O. Box 700, A-1400 Vienna, Austria. 



Assurez le dev eloppement commercial d ! une 
nouvelle structure dans le secteur aeronautique 



Leader sur son marcto, notre jeune Socttt6 en forte expansion 
fabriqu© et c o mm e r ci alise une gamma de prodiits de servitudes 
poiffl'a&unautique. 

Au sein efune structure Kg&re. vous prendre* en charge ractiviti 
commercials et assurarez la vente, fa promotion et le suivi 
technique de nos produits aupr&s crime clientele de 
professionnels des compagnies adriermes. 

De formation commercials : BAC + 3, parfaitement bilingue 
anglais, vous poss&tez une experience de 2 k S ans dans la vente 
de produits techniques, acqulse de preference en mtfisu Industrie). 


La conretenncs de fallemand serai un plus. 

C'est un 'challenge’ pour un bon negotiates, anthouslaste, 
curieux et ertreprenart. 

Ce poste dvotuta, base dans le VaJ de Marne, vous (Are de rtietes 
perspectives de camdre aktsi qu'ura rdmundratfon motivante. 


Merci ifadresser votre candidature : CV, lettre manuscrite, photo, 
remuneration aduefeou pretentions, sous la reference 89128, i 
ER Ressources Humaines - 118 , rue deTbcquevife 75017 Paris, 
qul traftera votre dossier en toute ccntidentialite. 


Ressources Humaines 




Van der Giessen - de Noord N.V. 

P.O.Box 1, 2920 AA Krimpen aan den IJssel 


CONTRACT 

project 


MANAGER 


van der Giessen-de Noord is based in the Rotterdam area and is a 
major builder of merchant and technical vessels. The Shipbuilding 
Division requires a highly qualified CONTRACT MANAGER for 
new and challenging projects to design and build a number of large 
technical vessels. 



Candidates for this position must have solid educational and work 
experience qualifications in the hands-on aspects of contractual 
project management for large steel construction projects. A clear 
track record of success with the technical objectives and profitability 
requirements of industrial projects is essential. Candidates must be 
fluent in written and spoken english. 


If you are an energetic and competent CONTRACT MANAGER 
ready to take direct project control and meet these requirements, 
please contact Ed de Waal at -31-1807-12144 today. 


r 


EXECUTIVE 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 
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Opporiunriy in Hungary 

Amman buuwa «****, 

bm m 4 i «dnU* aiewi in ffangay 
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recherche 


Jeune Journalise Rewriter 


de iangue maternelie am^ricaine, 
capable de rediger en frangais. 


Adresser C V ^photo, iettre manuscrite sous 
reference. 5026 a : 


hca> 

1, place du Paiais Royal 


75001 PARIS 
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STORMS KILL UP TO 14 IN EUROPE — Giant waves pounding houses Sunday in 
Portmeren, southwest England, one of many coastal European areas battered fry violent gales 
and torrential rain. Up to 14 persons were feared dead in the storms, which capsized boats, swept 
cars into tbe sea and cot telephone and power fines in Britain, France, Portugal and Spain. 


Tens of Thousands Pay Last Respects to Sakharov 


By Michael Dobbs 

H'athmfinn pint Semi r 

MOSCOW — “Andrei Dmitrievich, for- 
give us," read the sign scrawled at the base of 
the open bier containing the body of Andrei 
D. Sakharov. It summed up the guilt and 
shock felt by tens of thousands of ordinary 
Russians as they honored a lone individual 
who exhausted himself in a long struggle 
against the totalitarian state. 

More than 100.000 people — students and 
war veterans, workers and intellectuals, po- 
ets and People's Deputies — stood in line for 
up to three hours in bitter cold to geL a last 
glimpse of a man once denounced by the 
Kremlin as a “hireling of the imperialists.’' 

Many wept as they filed past the flower- 
bedecked coffin in a Moscow youth palace 
where die the body of the Nobel Peace laure- 
ate lay in state. 

“Sakharov was one of the very few politi- 
cal activists in this country who could hon- 
estly look our people in the eyes," said Laris- 
sa Kastrova, a 20-year-old student “He 
spoke the truth all the time, even when it was 
not allowed." 

“He was the conscience of the people," 
said Natalia Golub, a middle-aged engineer. 
“We knew that everything told us by officials 
was a lie. Hie truth for us was expressed by 
people like Sakharov and Solzhenitsyn. The 
simple fan that men like Sakharov existed 


enabled us to believe in the goodness of 
human beings." 

Mr. Sakharov, who died Thursday at 68. 
will be buried privately in a suburban Mos- 
cow cemetery on Monday after memorial 
services attended by Kremlin leaders, am- 
bassadors. fellow scientists and the Polish 
Solidarity leader, Lech Walesa. 

But Sunday was the day when Muscovites 
said farewell to a man whom the poet Yev- 
geni A. Yevtushenko described as “history's 
most peaceful rebel" in a eulogy published in 
the Communist Party newspaper Pravda. 

Hounded by the KGB secret police during 
the 1970s ana exiled to the dosed city of 
Gorky in 1980 after criticizing the Soviet 

invasion of Afg hanistan. Mr. Sakharov was 
allowed to return to Moscow in December 
1986. Over the last year, the nuclear physicist 
turned father of the dissident movement 
served as leader of the loyal opposition to 
President Mikhail S. Gorbachev in the Con- 
gress of People's Deputies. 

But his health had deteriorated during his 
Gorky exile due to a series of hunger strikes 
and constant harassment by tbe KGB. 

In accordance with Russian Orthodox tra- 
dition, Mr. Sakharov’s body was displayed in 
an open casket. His widow and partner in his 
struggle for human rights. Yelena G. Bonner, 
stroked his cheek and reached bdow the 
white satin blanket to take his hand. 

A bouquet of white flowers with the in- 


scription “With love, to dear Andrei Dimi- 
triyevich. from .Alexander Solzhenitsyn," the 
exiled Soviet writer, lay beside the coffin. 

Dozens of police and army trucks cor- 
doned off the area where the body lay in 
state to maintain order. From the time of the 
czars, funerals of honored public figures in 
Russia have served as a pretext for ami- 
government protests. 

I Behest Unfulfilled 

Francis X. Clines of The New York Times 
reported earlier from Moscow: 

Mr. Sakharov's colleagues from the most 
progressive wing of the Soviet legislature met 
over the weekend and decided that they were 
unable immediately to provide the political 
legacy he desired — the creation of a formal 
political opposition to challenge the Com- 
munist Party monopoly on power. 

“Unfortunately.” said Yuri N. Afanasyev, 
one of the insurgent leaders in the Congress, 
“we do not yet have in our society what there 
is in Eastern Europe, that is. social forces 
interested in the profound transformation of 
the essence of the present system." 

Mr. Sakharov’s death appears to have put 
his minority caucus in tbe Congress, the 
Inter-Regional Group, into an even steeper 
uphill fight to forge full-scale political oppo- 
sition and prod this one-parry state toward 
pluralism. 

“We have not yet matured to that point." 


said Tatiana I. Zaslavskaya, a prominent 
sociologist and member of the Iruer-Region- 
aJ Group, after it met and disagreed over 
how to proceed without Mr. Sakharov, tbeir 
moral and strategic shepherd. 

They elected to continue as a faction, 
defining their differences with the govern- 
ment and the Congress more clearly through 
a charier of principles thai they intend to 
issue Monday, when Mr. Sakharov is buried. 

Members said they would work for more 
urgent legislative and political action that, 
for now, stops short of challenging the 
Kremlin with a call for opposition to co- 
alesce outside the party. 

“Sakharov alone was an entire party" said 
Mr. Afanasyev, a historian and relentless 
government critic best known for demanding 
that the Soviet Union fully admit its failures. 
"He was several movements in one single 
man. It will not be easy to replace this loss, 
even by creating movements of hundreds of 
thousands of people.” 

■ Sharansky Denied Visa 
The Soviet Union has denied the former 
dissident Natan Sharansky 3 visa to attend 
the Sakharov funeral, Reuters reponed Sun- 
day from Jerusalem, quoting Israeli radia 
Mr. Sharansky, formerly Anatoli B. 
Shcharansky, has not been back to the Soviet 
Union since he was freed from nine years in 
prison in 1986 and emigrated to Israel. 


Pentagon Sees Possible 50% Troop Cut in Europe 


EASTj German Communist Party Restructures Itself 


subject of the government's talks 
with Mr. Kohl on Tuesday should 
be measures to prevent “the sellout 
of our country* when East Germa- 
ny allows West German visitors to 
come in without visas or currency 
exchange restrictions, b eginnin g 
next month. 

“We suggest that the govern- 
ment, in negotiations with Chan- 
cellor Kohl, should also speak 
about the security partnership be- 
tween both German states.* Mr. 
Gysi said. “The ministers of de- 
fense should begin talks as soon as 
possible that could become a per- 
manent fixture." 

He challenged West Germany 
“to rednee its armaments expendi- 
tures and military strength to our 
level instead of remaining one of 
the strongest military states in the 
world." 

“Greater Germany would be a 
victory for the right in Germany 
and would force the left to the 
m a r gi n s of society, induding the 


Social Democrats” in West Germa- 
ny, he said. 

Mr. Gysi called for dissolution of 
established party organizations in 
the armed forces. 

Mr. Gysi told the delegates that 
the East German government 
should establish relations with Isra- 
el The East German Foreign Min- 
istry has dropped several hints that 
h was ready to do so, and according 
to an Israeli journalist in Berlin, 
East German officials seemed dis- 
appointed at the nonchalant re- 
sponse from Israel 

Much of what Mr. Gysi said was 
an attempt to spell out a platform 
for the elections on May 6. 

The party, Mr. Gysi said, will 
aggressively represent the interests 
of working people, but the new 
party statute permits people from 
all classes of society to join as mem- 
bers. The delegates agreed to adept 
the statute on a temporary basis 
until a regular party congress in 
March or April 


By Patrick E. Tyler 
and Molly Moore 

Washington Past Service 

Washington — Top Penta- 
gon officials have recommended to 
Defense Secretary Dick Cheney a 
new set of options for reshaping 
U.S. armed forces in Europe, with a 
goal of eventually cutting troop lev- 
els in half if Soviet reductions con- 
tinue for several years. 

Cutting the 305,000 U.S. ground 
and air forces in Europe to 150,000 
would rep rese nt a “political mini- 
mum" for the United States to 
maintain a military presence there 
while meeting global security re- 
sponsibilities in an era of deficit 
reduction at home, defense officials 
familiar with option papers said. 

The proposals also recommend 
that the United States for the first 
time consider cutting bade its naval 
commitment to defend the North 
Atlantic sea lanes, a route for rein- 
forcing Europe from America in 
wartime, according to knowledge- 
able sources. 

Defense planners have also con- 
cluded that Moscow can no longer 
count on tbe armies of its East 
European allies to act in concert 
with Soviet forces in any hostilities, 

according to the sources. 

These and other new assess- 


ments, based largely on political 
developments in Eastern Europe, 
amount to a fundamental redefini- 
tion of Western security needs. 

The Pentagon planners began 
presenting their view of U.S. armed 
forces for the next century Iasi 
week in the first of nine marathon 
sessions with Mr. Cbeney. General 
Colin L. PoweU. chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: military ser- 
vice chiefs and civilian service sec- 
retaries. Mr. Cbeney chaired six 
hours of discussion Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Tbe sessions will re- 
sume Monday and then adjourn 
until J anuar y 

On the critical assessment of 
Germany’s future role in Europe, 
one policy paper states that some 
form of German unification will 
occur within a “few years." 

It says that German unification 
“will probably outpace late-hour 
efforts" by “pan-European struc- 
tures designed to restrain a reuni- 
fied Germany within a larger 
framework," and concludes, "We 
will likely face by tbe next century 
a Europe shaped as much by Ger- 
man economic influence and mili- 
tary potential as by Russian mili- 
tary presence." 

The high-level strategic planning 
meetings and policy papas repre- 
sent the most comprehensive effort 


(Continued from page 1) 

Unity Party of Germany-Party of 
Democratic Socialism. 

^ Concern about the menace to the 
country’s continued existence was 
present throughout Mr. GysTs 
speech. 

“Supporting the Modrow coali- 
tion government is of life and death 
importance for our country and our 
■ citizens," he said. “We au have to 
be dear that whether our ship of 
state can steer dear of the reefs of 
anarchy and annexation by West 
Germany depends essentially on 
this government." 

Mr. Modrow, a Communist, 
formed the government last month 
with 12 non -Communist members. 

the party conferenc^on* Saturday. 

But he was not there Sunday when 
Mr. Gysi said that an important 

HAMAS: 

New Resistance 

^ (Costumed from page 1) 
issued a 40-page “covenant” that 
called for holy war against Israel 
and demanded an Islamic state for 
all of Palestine, induding the West 
Bank, Gaza and Israel proper. 

Many of Hamas's leaflets have a 
virulent anti-Semitic theme far 
more radical than anything pub- 
lished by the pro-PLO united 
Leadership of the uprising. 

A recent Hamas leaflet asked: 

“Aren't these deeds enough to 
teach us about Jewish character — 
the traitorousness of the Jews, their 
lies, their hatred and torture of us 
and all humanity?" It called for 
Palestinians to “Islantidze" the up- 
rising and “destroy the Jews." 

Despite the rhetoric, Hamas has 
shown a certain pragmatism. Pub- 
lic schools in Gaza have remained 
(pen throughout most of the last 
two years because Hamas activists 
H have decreed that education should 
7 remain “outside the cirde of the 
intifada" and students are ordered 
not to use schools to organize dem- 
onstrations and attacks on soldiers. 

By contrast. West Bank schools 
have been closed most of the time. 

COCOM: U.S. Plans to Relax Its High-Tech Exports to Eastern Europe 

proposal to hold elections in the " 

occupied territories. 


to date by the Bush administration 
to come to grips with the rapidly 
changing security environment in 
Easton Europe and to plan a mili- 
tary polio' for the future. 

More than half of the S300 bil- 
lion US. defense budget is spent in 
some fashion on forces to defend 
Europe, where the armies of the 
Soviet-led Warsaw Pan have posed 
the dominant threat to the West for 
four deca d es. 

In budget debates this fall Mr. 
Cheney has resisted any fundamen- 
tal changes in U.S. defense policy 
until tee Soviets complete tee sig- 
nificant force reductions promised 
by President Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
a year ago and those required by a 
conventional arms reduction treaty 
teat could be completed by May. 

But in tee internal debates cover- 
ing defense strategy for 1993-1994. 
Mr. Cheney has told tee military 
sendees to plan for tbe end of that 
period “on the basis of a reduced 
threat in Europe" including fewer 
East European forces, “the near- 
term likelihood that Soviet plan- 
ners could not count on the offen- 
sive use of such forces," and 
potential changes in warning time 
of a Soviet attack 

The “strategy framework" that 
he has set for tee military states 
that “If we no longer need to field 


large forces on short notice in Eu- 
rope, we can restructure our forces 
and realize significant savings." 

Defense planners have recom- 
mended teat Mr. Cheney accept an 
option u> gp beyond tee currently 
planned cut of 30,000 U.S. forces in 
Europe and set a goal of cutting 
55,000 troops in Europe under the 
conventional forces treaty under 
negotiation in Vienna. 

Such a U.S. reduction “would 
shift additional responsibilities to 
allies, which some, at least, seem 
ready to assume.” one policy paper 
noted. 

In addition, this option calls for 
even greater reductions in army 
and air force personnel in the Unit- 
ed States for a total cut of 165,000 
people by 1994. 

And these reductions could grow 
significantly if Soviet leaders con- 
tinue to demobilize tee much larger 
Soviet military forces deployed in 
Eastern Europe. Under tee most 
optimistic assumptions about Sovi- 
et withdrawal Tram Europe. U.S. 
defense planners have told Mr. 
Cheney that be should be willing to 
trim 322,000 people from active- 
duty forces — about 15 percent of 
tee U.S. military — by 1994 for a 
savings of $1 32 billion. 


Separate policy papers suggest 
restructuring the Marine Corp&- tee 
army's airborne and light infantry 
divisions, and the military’s “power 
prqjeciion. expeditionary and mo- 
bility forces." which are built 
around navy aircraft carrier battle 
groups. 

The most drastic policy option 
calls for retiring six of tee navy's 14 
carriers with a minimum reduction 
of three older ships, the Coral Sea. 
Midway and the Lexington, and 
with tee transfer of one of the 
newer carriers to a training role. 

Senior Pentagon officials contin- 
ue to say they think the changes in 
Soviet intentions under Mr. Gorba- 
chev still are reversible. They have 
also warned Mr. Cheney teat ten- 
sions in Eastern Europe over 
boundaries and national minorities 
could erupt wite tee removal of 
repressive central governments and 
Communist Party controL 

For these reasons, tee recom- 
mendations for U.S. troop reduc- 
tions in Europe are carefully quali- 
fied. A full reduction from 305,000 
U.S. troops to 150,000 would de- 
pend on “demonstrated reductions 
in Soviet forward forces and take 
account of tee speed at which such 
forces" could be recalled from tee 
Soviet Union in a crisis. 


In Prague, 100,000 Show Support for Changes 


New Name and an Apology 
From East German Party 


Washington Post Serrice 

BERLIN — The East German 
Communist Party, continuing its 
struggle to remake itself, has 
rfingad its name and issued a 
month-old note from Erich Hon- 
ccker, the deposed party chief, say- 
ing he accepted “run responsibil- 
ity" for the country’s crisis. 

Gregor Gm the party leader 
chosen just last week, announced 
that the Socialist Unity Party 
would now be called the Socialist 
Unity Party of Germany-Party of 
Democratic Socialism. Tne title, he 
said, will accommodate members 
who want to make a complete 
break with the past and those who 
do not 

The new party leadership re- 
leased a report describing Mr. 
Honecker’s 19-year rule of the 
country as corrupt and misguided 


in its last years and maintaining 
teat his resignation on Oct. 18 fore- 
stalled “a civil war-hke bloody con- 
flict” wite the masses of East Ger- 
mans who had taken to tee street to 
demand restructuring. 

. Mr. Ho n cc l cer. 77, who is report- 
ed to be gravely ffl, conceded in the 
note made public on Saturday that 
he had “deceived” himself about 
tee economic situation and popular 
feeling 

“I take full responsibility for the 
situation teat has arisen.” he wrote 
in tee letter, which was addressed 
to party officials. 

Mr. Honecker denied, however, 
teat lie was guilty of corruption or 
abuse of power, charges that have 
been leveled against him and most 
of the members of his Politburo, as 
weD as dozens of lower-ranking of- 
ficials in his government. 


Reusers 

PRAGUE — Students led more 
than 100,000 Czechoslovaks here 
Sunday in demonstrations intend- 
ed to keep up the pace of change. 

To chants of “Long live free- 
dom!” tee huge crowd thronged St 
Wenceslas Square in honor of col- 
leagues beaten by tee police in tee 
Nov. 17 rally that ignited a massive 
political upheaval. 

Beneath the equestrian statue of 
Sl Wenceslas they shouted slogans 
backing tee opposition presidential 
candidate, Vaclav Havel. 

The march took place aftm 
Czechoslovakia’s new foreign min- 
ister and his Austrian counterpart 
earlier in the day cut a symbolic 
hole in the barbed wire fence be- 
tween their two nations. 

Some 41X000 students led the 
march to the square, the scene of 
several mass rallies in recent weeks, 
taking tbe same route from Prague 
University as they had exactly one 


lcnce had taken place and which 
since Nov. 17 has become a shrine 
marked by hundreds of candies 
and flowers. The students were 
joined along the way by thousands 
of other citizens. 

Passing tee headquarters of tee 
Civic Forum opposition move- _. - , .- , 

mem, which was created the day Tn Pf s reported earlier from Prague: 

cries of Mr - Havel and Alexander Dub- 


restrictions for Austrians from 
Dec. 20 until tee end of January, 
reciprocating an Austrian gesture 
that allows Czechoslovaks entry 
without visas until mid-January. 

■ A Temporary Presidency? 

John Tagliabue of The New York 


after the Nov. 17 violence, 

“Long live Havel!" rang out 

Earlier, in Laa an der Thaya, 
Austria, Jiri Dienstbier, a former 
dissident who became tee Czecho- 
slovak foreign minister a week ago, 
stepped across the once heavily for- 
tified frontier into Austria in his 
first visit outside tee country in 
more than 20 years. 

“This is a mod feeling," he told 
Foreign Minister Alois Mock of 
Austria as the two used giant wire- 
cutters to cut the barbed-wire 
fence. “Now our relations can get 
back to normal." 

Mr. Mode replied, “I am glad to 


cek appear close to an agreement 
that will lead to Mr. Havel’s be- 
coming temporary president until 
elections can be held. 

Under tee agreement. Mr. Dub- 
cek, who as head of tee Communist 
Party led the liberalization effort of 
the “Prague Spring” in 1968, would 
withdraw tee offer he made earlier 


in the week to serve as president, 
and instead support Mr. Havel. 

In return, opposition figures 
close to Mr. Havel said, Mr. Dub- 
cek is to be offered tee prestigious 
position of president of tee Federal 
Assembly, or parliament, a post 
vacant since November. 

The agreement would mean tee 
return to a prominent offidal posi- 
tion of tee man who was removed 
by Moscow and sent into obscurity 
after Warsaw Pact tanks and 
Lroops ended tee Prague Spring 

The two men met into the night 
on Saturday at tee Italian Embassy 
in Prague after Mr. Haw! appeared 
on national television and repeated 


that he was willing to become a 
" temporary working president" — 
until free elections were held, prob- 
ably in June — on condition that 
I'4r. Dubcek stand at his side “in 
whatever function." 

The moves appeared to signal 
tee opposition's resolve to capture 
the presidency. 

To underscore its resolve, tee op- 
position Civic Forum announced 
teat it would call for a televised 
session of parliament, which elects 
tee president, when it meets on 
Tuesday, and that massive student 
demonstrations would be called 
around the parliament building 
near St Wenceslas Square. 


PANAMA: Tension High After Killing of U.S. Soldier 


month ago. Then, the police be able to help remove tee last- 
trapped and brutally attacked barriers between our countries." 


some 2,000 students with clubs — 
wounding almost 150, according to 
a student member of the parlia- 
mentary commission of inquiry. 

The marchers paused Sunday at 
the spot where the worst police vio- 


Czechoslovak border guards 
started work earlier on disman tling 
tbe barrier, which has divided the 
countries since 1948. 

Mr. Dienstbier also announced 
that Czechoslovakia would lift visa 


One of Hamas’s purported lead- 
ers, Mahmoud Zahar, a Gaza phy- 
sician, may be invited to join a 
delegation of Palestinians designat- 
ed to talk to the Israelis, should tbe 
proposal reach that stage. 

One Israeli analyst said he be- 
lieved that Hamas could win 40 
percent or more of tee vote in bote 
Gaza and the West Bank, which 
would establish it as the number- 
two power behind El Fatah. 


(Continued from page 1) 

“the only nation in the world that 
has a capability to be a serious 
threat to the United States.” 

“The Soviet Union has several 
sups to take before we're ready to 
get into that same mode wite 
teem.” Mr. Mosbacher said, “and 
eventually they may be included, 
but not yet." 

Mr. Mosbacher also said tee 
United States should confer most- 
favored-nation status on the Soviet 


Union, provided its government 
keeps a commitment to free emi- 
gration. 

■ Cocoin Changes Imminent 

Clyde B. Farnsworth of The New 
York Times reported earlier from 
Washington: 

The inte rnati onal agency that 
controls technology exports to 
Eastern Europe is close to the most 
significant relaxation of rules in its 
40-year history. Bush administra- 
tion officials say. 


Among the 17 member nations 
of the Coordinating Committee for 
Multilateral Export Controls, or 
Cocom, only the United States now 
requires foreign enterprises, even in 
countries teat are its closest allies, 
to obtain approval before selling 
products of American origin out- 
side their borders. Such controls 
have cost American companies 
some business. 

Washington is under pressure 
from American exporters hoping to 
develop a new market of nearly 400 


million people and from West Eu- 
ropean allies hoping that trade will 
cement better pobtical ties. It is 
weighing the lining of some curbs 
on exports of telecommunications 
equipment, computers and other 
sophisticated products embargoed 
for decades. 

In tee computer industry, com- 
panies such as Data General and 
Control Data are already position- 
ing themselves to benefit from loos- 
er Cocom controls. 

President George Bush, after 
meeting Saturday with President 
Francois Mitterrand of France on 


(Continued from page l) 

Hospital. Colonel Sconyers told re- 
porters. 

The command's 12,000 troops 
teen were put on “Delta" alert, the 
second-highest alert level under a 
system instituted after a Panamani- 
an coup attempt against General 
Noriega on Oct 3. The Delta alert 
sharply restricts the movements of 
U.S. military personnel 

U.S. troops m battle gear took up 
positions Sunday around Fort 
Clayton, headquarters of U.S. 
Army South, and at an entrance to 
Fort Amador, used by the U.S. and 
Panamanian military. General 
Noriega maintains an office at Fort 
Amador but was reported to have 
been in Chiriqul Province in west- 
ern Panama late Saturday when tee 
shooting occurred. 

P anamanian forces also went on 
alert after tee shooting, and mem- 
bers of General Noriega’s paramili- 
tary “Dignity Battalions" were de- 


ployed on Panama City streets. 

The shooting, tee most serious of 
numerous U.S.-Panamanian con- 
frontations since tee country's cri- 
sis began more than two years ago, 


came a day after a Noriega-con- 
trolled legislative body declared 
Panama to be in a “state of war” 
wite the United States because of 
American economic sanctions. 


Fortunately, not all 
New York hotel rooms are 
as small as this ad. 

THE MARK 

BlIEHStleHSHa 


A New Mark Hotel. Madison Avenue at East 77th Street. 
(212) 744-4300. For reservations, call your travel agent. 
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SEIZE: U.S. Position Could Expand Role of Military in Drug War Abroad 


& 


(Continued from page 1) 

Office of Legal Counsel that widely 
expands tee government’s author- 
ity outside the country. In a June 21 
opinion, it concluded that FBI and 
.'other federal law enforcement 
agents could seize fugitives over- 
seas without obtaining the consent 
of the country involved. 

That ruling, which also has not 
been publicly released, prompted 
criticism from Congress that the 
Justice Department was authoriz- 
ing officials to act in violation of 
U.S. law, but Mr. Rsmkel said the 
◦pinion “still stands." 

Representative Don Edwards, 
Democrat of California and the 
chairman of the House Judiciary' 
subcommittee on civil rights, which 
conducted hearings on tee earlier 
ruling, said be was equally alarmed 
by tee new one. 

He said the opinion would make 
tee administration “international 
outlaws in the eyes of the world." 

“It's an American tradition that 
the military does not get involved 
in police operations,” he said. 


“We're going to fright to work on 
this.” 

The new ruling was made two 
months after a U.S. Special Forces 
team was “readied” to apprehend 
Pablo Escobar Gaviria, one of die 


mant as pan of a sting operation 
against other drug smugglers. 

The Pentagon's involvement in 
the operation raised new questions 
about the scope of its authority. 
Until now, the seizure of interna- 


ceed, an administration official 
said. But tee nearest agent was in 
Costa Rica. 

General Thurman found an FBI 
agent, in Panama on an unrelated 
assignment, the official said, and 


and will review" tee Cocom ar- 
rangement. “1 think it's timely we 
take a new look at some of tee 
commercial constraints,” he said. 

Of the effect of tee recent politi- 
cal changes on tee controls pro- 
gram. Mr. Mosbacher said in a re- 
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ports that he was in Panama. 

Administration officials con- 
firmed Friday that military units 
had been prepared to storm tee 
house where Mr. Escobar reported- 
ly was staying and teen summon a 
Ui. Drag Enforcement Adminis- 
tration agent to place him under 
arrest This would have avoided a 
violation of tbe law as it was inter- 
preted ax the time, one offidal said. 

But the Escobar mission, report- 
ed last week by US. News & Worid 
Report magazine, was called off 
when the intelligence sources 
turned out to be wrong about Mr. 
Escobar’s presence in Panama. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. News account, 
the “tip" that he was in Panama 
had been planted by an FBI inlor- 


offidals said the operation to arrest 
Mr. Escobar was concaved by a 
National Security Council “work- 
ing group” on Panama and was 
done under “national n p m ipatd 
authority ” which refers to the 
chain of co mman d from tec presi- 
dent to the secretary of defense. 

U.S. officials confronted the 
same problem in October in tee 
most recent attempted coup 
against Genoa] Noriega, who is 
under indictment in the United 
States for drug trafficking. 

The commander of U.S. forces in 
Panama. General Maxwell R. 
Thurman, was urgently seeking a 
Drug Enforcement Administration 

S ent to mkg General Noriega into 
S. custody should tee coup suo 


UJL military officials expressed 
concern that the rules and interpre- 
tations governing U.S. military be- 
havior m the drug wars were not 
clear. 

Before the ruling, it was “foggy 
and dubious” whether military per- 
sonnel could make an arrest, one 
offidal said. 


Shamir Ends Hospital Stay 

Reurerx 

JERUSALEM — Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir, 74, W3S re- 
leased from the hospital Sunday in 
“perfect" condition after a success- 
ful hernia operation, his surgeon 
said. 


to have to sit down and look at tee 
whole picture. I’m not sure that any 

of us until recently even though l 

about tee possibilities that have 
have now opened up.” 

■ Soviet-EC Accord 
The Soviet Union and the Euro 
pean Community win sign a trade 
and cooperation accord Monday. 
Reuters reponed from Brussels. ' 
Foreign Minister Eduard A She- 
vardnadze of tee Soviet Union will 
be in Brussels for the si g nin g cere- 
mony and will also visit NATO 
headquarters. 

The 10-year pact envisions the 
ECs dismantling of quotas on So- 
viet industrial imports by 1995 
while EC companies’ access to the 
Soviet market grows. 
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OPINION 


P 


'Stand Up for What You Believe In,’ He Said 


Is Bush Up to It? 


America had a fair idea of what it was 
gening in George Bush: a competent, cau- 
tious steward with a slim agenda and no 
taste for what he called "the vision thing." 
He would make changes at the margins of 
the Reagan Revolution without disturbing 
its cone. The nation would be kinder and 
gentler. Taxes would stay low. defenses 
•strong. He would be a prudent leader in 
placid times. Uncharismatic. for sure, but 
the voters found that preferable to the un- 
certain candidacy of Michael Dukakis. 

Now, thanks largely to Mikhail Gorba- 
chev and the long-stifled emotions of mil- 
lions of East Europeans, the world that 
Mr. Bush inherited has changed dramati- 
cally. The end of the Cold War does more 
than challenge old assumptions. It inspires 
high hopes that America will shift re- 
sources from receding foreign threats to 
neglected domestic needs. 

A few months ago. Mr. Bush seemed 
well matched to his times — in The Econo- 
mist's words, “a president without a vision 
when visions are out of fashion." Yet a 
visionary named Gorbachev now invites 
more than stewardship from the president 
in Washington. Is Mr. Bush up to the task? 
His first year in office offers grounds for 
hope — and worry. 

Mr. Bush's inaugural provided no grand 
plan, just a sensible approach to gover- 
nance. The country, he said, had grown 
weary of ideological combat and was eager 
for bipartisanship. So he moved quickly to 
defuse controversy. On Central America, 
for example, he cut a deal with Congress to 
send humanitarian but not military aid to 
Lhe Nicaraguan contras, removing at one 
stroke an issue that had paralyzed Ronald 
Reagan’s relations with Congress. 

Mr. Bush kept the Reagan faith by op- 
posing abortion, although his views increas- 
ingly antagonized Republican women — 
and dismayed Republican officeholders. 
He shamelessly exploited the flag burning 
issue- Yet he broke cleanly with Mr. Reagan 
on important environmental questions like 
add rain, faced up to the savings and loan 
crisis and offered an original approach to 
Third World debt. Unlike his predecessor, 
who bad ears only for good news, he ac- 
knowledged that America suffered from 
drugs, poor housng and poor schooling. 

He brought a new style, too. Jimmy Carter 
cared little for Congress. Ronald Reagan 
even less for the press. George Bush held 24 
formal news conferences in his first nine 
months. He pitched horseshoes with report- 
ers, herded congressmen on tours through 
the White House living quarters, composed 


handwritten notes by the bushel There was 
no escaping his relentless bonhomie. 

These have been welcome adjustments to 
the Reagan legacy. Other aspects of Mr. 
Bush's first year give pause. 

For a man who personifies openness and 
prudence, the president has sometimes dis- 
played a disturbing penchant for secretive, 
even impulsive behavior. 

He arranged the Malta summit meeting 
without telling his defense secretary, Dick 
Cheney, who was himself involved in sensi- 
tive discussions with Soviet officials. Just a 
week ago, he dispatched two aides on the 
furtive mission to Beijing. A patient explana- 
tion of his strategy might have allayed the 
sense of betrayal felt by Americans sickened 
bv the slaughter of Chinese students last 
spring. The two episodes were unhappy re- 
minders of how Mr. Bush startled the public, 
and even some of his closest aides, by choos- 
ing Dan Quayie as his running mate. 

If Mr. Bush has sometimes seemed oddly 
impetuous, he has often been surprisingly 
insubstantial The sound emanating from 
Washington is the sound of wind machines. 
The whir is intended to make people think 
that America is moving. 

The education summit meeting conduct- 
ed by the self-styled Education President 
was all wind. The housing plan, ditto. The 
famous war on drugs, mostly ditto. There is 
liule new money, and no will to find any. 
The deficit and Mr. Bush's stubborn refusal 
to budge from his no- new- taxes pledge have 
paralyzed Congress. George Bush doesn't 
shout ’'Charge!" He whispers it 

That defines the central worry about 
George Bush in the Gorbachev era. He is 
right to approach enormous matters like the 
reshaping of Europe with prudence. He is 
right when he says there can be no instant 
peace dividend; reductions in defense wiQ 
have to be made gradually. But if Mr. Gorba- 
chev can sustain his vision of a more peace- 
able Soviet Union, he invites Americans, and 
their president, to imagine, too. Mr. Bush 
can be more than what be thought he would 
be, a capable shepherd of the status quo. He 
can. over the next three years, begin a trans- 
formation of American priorities. 

That means doing all he can to help Mr. 
Gorbachev survive. It means honoring his 
pledge at Malta to push the American bu- 
reaucracy "as fast as 1 possibly can" toward 
agreement on strategic nuclear weapons 
and conventional forces. And it means seiz- 
ing this moment to plan for peace — a 
precious and unexpected opportunity that 
asks the unexpected of George Bush. 

— THE HEW YORK TIMES. 


Poland’s Western Border 


West Germany is aware that its allies are 
trying to slow down the headlong rush to- 
ward German unification, and, increasing- 
ly, West Germans resent it. Are West and 
East Germany, they plaintively ask, to be 
the only two countries that are not fully 
entitled to the right of self-determination? 

No. of course not. But one of the abiding 
concerns of Western statecraft for the past 
generation has been the possibility that 
Germans might get swept up in a great 
emotional surge toward a reunification in 
which international obligations, and other 
countries’ interests, suddenly got short 
shrift Chancellor Helmut Kohl's maneu- 
vering during the past three weeks has given 
new life to those fears. It is not reassuring to 
be told that he is doing it only for domestic 
political reasons, to placate the right wing. 

The most recent — and most serious — 
example is Mr. Kohl's conspicuous reluc- 
tance to acknowledge the permanence of 
the present border between East Germany 
and Poland. To the east of it lies land that 
was, until the end of World War IL Ger- 
man. Mr. Kohl takes refuge in the legal 
argument that, pending the postwar peace 
conference that has never been held no 
border is more than temporary. That’s pret- 
ty thin. Both West and East Germany have 
signed treaties with Poland confirming the 
border, and both signed the Helsinki Final 
Act of 1 975 asserting the legitimacy of all of 
Europe's present borders. 

The last thing that Germany, or Europe, 
needs now is a border quarrel 1930s style. 


But Mr. Kohl is spooked by the right wing 
and particularly by the far-far-right Repub- 
lican Party, led by a former SS trooper, 
which explicitly calls for the recovery of 
territories now Polish. 

President George Bush as well as West 
Germany’s partners in the European Com- 
munity have clearly stated within the past 
two weeks, their support for German unifi- 
cation — bnt only under conditions de- 
signed to preserve Europe's stability. Some 
Germans complain that their allies are 
harping on that word "stability." and dark- 
ly suspect that it implies indefinite post- 
ponement. That is wrong. What it means is 
unification in circumstances that do not 
raise threats to other countries’ security or 
generate inflammatory nationalistic re- 
sponses. It means a route to unification that 
does not invite a violent reaction in the 
Soviet Union, distracting it from the re- 
forms now under way. To put it bluntly, 
Germans who seek unification owe a lot to 
Mikhail Gorbachev and his perestroika. 
They ought to see it as a matter of simple 
self-interest to do nothing to undercut him. 

Mr. Kohl is to go to Dresden on Tuesday 
for talks with Hans Modrow, the new prime 
mimsterof East Germany. That would bean 
opportunity for both of them to say loudly 
and clearly that both governments accept 
the Polish border as it stands, without qual- 
ification. That would do a lot to dimmish 
the uneasiness that has arisen in the past 
several weeks — and not only in Poland 
— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Good and Great Man 


Andrei S akharo v was a good and great 
man who dared to say the world was round 
when his masters insisted it was fiat. 

Nearly a decade ago be was dragged from 
a car in Moscow, stripped of his stale honors 
and banished to the dosed city of Gorky. It 
was punishment for assailing the Soviet inva- 
sion of Af ghanistan and asking the world to 
boycott the 1980 Moscow Olympics. 

His exile ended three years ago when a 
telephone was installed in his apartment It 
rang but once, and the caller was Mikhail 
Gorbachev, ft was a gesture that honored 
both, and a signal that a new era had begun. 

Mr. Sakharov returned to Moscow, re- 
affirmed his views on Afghanistan and called 
for the release of all political prisoners. As 
the Soviet Union moved from autocracy to a 
measure of freedom, he became a member of 
the loyal opposition — a concept that simply 

did not exist during the pre-Gorbachev era. 

As a deputy in a transformed People’s 
Congress, he was so forthright in dissent 
that he angered even the man who had freed 
him , During one debate, an irritated Mr. 
Gorbachev grabbed his microphone. 


Unfazed, Mr. Sakharov continued his 
campaigns for greater democracy. He 
sought justice for Stalin's victims. He op- 
posed giving too much authority to any 
leader, fought to protect free speech and 
lobbied for an end to the Communist mo- 
nopoly on power. He kept moving the goal 
posts until his death cm Thursday aged 68. 

He first provoked his masters in the 1960s 
by pressing for a nuclear test ban. He fell 
completely from favor when he took up the 
human rights cause in partnership with his 
formidable wife, Yelena Bonner. She accept- 
ed his Nobel Peace Prize in 1975, for which 
he was derided at home as “a laboratory rat 
of the West" On Friday be was honored by 
the People’s Congress with a minute of si- 
lence. Mikhail Gorbachev spoke for the 
country in extolling his principled critic. 

The world has moved, and Mr. Sakhar- 
ov’s spirit survives. He affirmed a universal 
truth: that individual dignity, not ideology, 
forms the solar center of a just society. For 
that, he deserves to be remembered as the 
Copernicus of communism. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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P ARIS —Before Brent Scowcroft 
and Lawrence Eagleburger 
popped up on the doorstep bearing 
George Bush's greetings, the last 
foreign VIP to grace China’s leaders 
with his presence was Yasser Arafat- 
Before that it was Egon Krenz. 
These are guests who would go to a 
masked ball hosted by Jack the Rip- 
per if the price were right. 

What were America’s brave diplo- 
matic warriors doing, following 
those acts to Beijing? 

They were proving Deng Xiaoping 
right. He launched his massacre of 
pro-democracy demonstrators in Bei- 
jing in June fully confident that the 
West would soon forget China was 
too important to people like Mr. 
Bush. Mr. Deng believed, for a little 
massacre to get in the way of rela- 
tions for more than a few months. 

Mr. Scowcroft and Mr. Eagle- 
burger have proved that Mr. Deng 
knew foreign-policymakers in the 
West a lot better than they knew him. 

But that is only because the world 
was not paying attention. I am look- 
ing at a wrinkled, yellowing dipping 
from Le Monde of Jan. 14, 1987, 
reporting on Mr. Deng’s reaction to 
much smaller student protests. "We 
can afford to shed a little blood," he 
told party leaders. “Look at Wei Jing- 
sheng [the leader of the Democracy 
Wall movement of 1979J. We put him 
behind bars and the democracy move- 
ment disappeared. We haven't freed 
him. but there have been few interna- 
tional protests." 

A dipping from a few weeks later 
quotes Mr. Deng's approval of martial 
law in Poland: “You can’t just talk 
about dictatorial powers, you have to 
use them horn time to time. Without 
dictatorship, things can’t work." 

Martial law is still in effect in Bei- 
jing, but Mr. Scowcroft and Mr. Eag- 
leburgcr visit anyway, breaking the 
Bush administration's ban on high- 
level political contact Two days after 
they leave, China Daily publishes new 
orders for a return to cmtral planning. 
Wei Jingsheng, a brave Qrinese patri- 
ot who was jailed a decade ago be- 
cause he asked that democracy be add- 
ed to Mr. Deng’s “modernization" 
program, is still in prison. And Mr. 
Bush comforts his persecutor. 

The full extent of this descent of 
American diplomacy to the Arafat- 
Krenz level was captured in a press 
conference staged last Thursday by 
the Chinese government to “thank" 
Mr. Bush for sending the envoys. The 
spokesman, fin Guihua, hinted that 
the “problem" of the dissident Fang 
Lizhi and his wife, who took sanctu- 
ary in the U.S. Embassy in Beijing in 
June in fear of their lives, might be 
resolved if “both sides” made an ef- 
fort. By sheer coincidence, the Chi- 


By Jim Hoagland 


nese are currently seeking White 
House approval for a license to im- 
port U.ST-made communications sat- 
ellites for bunching by China- 

Hostages? Ransom? No. no. Mr. 
Push would be out of the loop on 
that. But did anybody check w see if 
Mr. Scowcroft took along a chocolate 
cake and a Bible? Or a stray Hawk 
missile or two? 

Messrs. Scowcroft and Eagle- 
burger paid their courtesy call on the 
supporters and fraternal comrades of 
Pol Pot, Kim II Sung and Nicolae 
Ceausescu on the day that the Dalai 
T-ama was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize for his courageous struggle for 
Tibetan independence from China. 
The Bush administration is so fearful 
of piinesr; reaction that it still has 
not extended congratulations to the 
Dalai Lama for winning the Nobel. 
Little Norway was threatened by the 


Chinese with retaliation if it hosted 
the ceremony. Oslo publidy told the 
Chinese to get lost, instead of kow- 
towing as Washington has. 

For the second time in this half 
century, an American government is 
blinded by its prejudices and desires 
when it comes to China. Having re- 
fused to recognize the arrival of Com- 
munist power there, Washington is 
now refusing to recognize or aid in its 
de mis e . “America is coming to Deng’s 
aid at a time when his power is about 
to crumble," says Simon Leys, a Bel- 
gian diplomat who is one of Europe’s 
most distinguished sinologists. How, 
he wonders, can “men of the ipdEticd 
right have this instinctive wmingness 
to help the butchers of Beijing regain 
the appearance of respectability”? 

Mr. Leys nukes a revealing’ point 
The hardest line to come out of the 
State Department these days on the 


Soviet Union often comes from Chi- 
na experts in the Asia bureau. Its 
sinologists cannot afford to give up 
the Cold War, it seems. Without it, 
there is not even a fig leaf of a reason 
for their failed China policy. And 
how else to justify a policy tint indi- 
rectly keeps Pol Pot in business, so 
that China and the United States can 
have something in common? 

“Continue to fight for what you 
believe in,” an American who sup- 
ported the student movement in 
T iananme n Square said on May 21. 
“Stand op for what you believe in." 
They followed his advice and stood 
up, only to make themselves better 
targets for Mr. Deng’s marksmen. 

The “spppwta" was George Bush. 
Like Mr. Deng he may have thought 
we would forget his wads after a few 
days or months. But, unlike Mr. 
Deng. Ml Bush lives in a society 
where remembering is not a crime. 

The Washington Past. 



1- T 1 HE Chinese leaders responsible for the Beijing mas- 
i" 1 sacre of June 4 welcomed American emissaries for 
r. their Dec. 9-10 visit by executing two pro-democracy 
demonstrators on Dec. 8. The message was dean Amen- 
>f can peace offerings will not stop the government witch- 
t- hunt for “counterrevolutionaries,’’ or end the systematic 
>s repression of the democracy movement. 
iy Despite the visit, the sanctions against China adopted by 

? the Group of Seven leading industrial countries ana other 
ie Western states remain lamely intact In a time of extraordi- 
it nary political change in the Communist world, the West’s 
ig policy of encouraging reform should be consistent every- 
i- where. Why should China be treated as a special case? 
n Sanctions can be positive as well as negative. Western 
ie governments can provide credits, investment guarantees, 
f- technological assistance and tariff preferences to help those 
i- East European governments they want to reward Or they 


At Long Last, Czechs and Slovaks Can Start Over 


P RAGUE — It’s a pity Eva Stychova didn’t 
live to see it, although I can imagine the 
cracks she would make, accompanied by her 
knowing smile. She lived through the worst in 
Czechoslovakia. I doubt whether she, and most 
of her compatriots, expected that things would 
ever get much better. 

The last time I saw her was on my last visit to 
Prague, in 1980. By then she had been allowed to 
travel abroad But she always came bacL 
Her apartment, obtained through chann els at 
the railways where her nephew worked was 
modest but bright “I have all I need" she said 
“The hairdresser is so cheap I can go twice a 
week, which I could never afford in Vienna. And 
I've been through enough upheavals. I don't 
want to start all over." 

She was one of those people who had learned to 
accept whai came, without approving or liking it, 
taking her satisfaction in small, personal things. 
She wasn’t a typical Czechoslovak, but her atti- 
tude was typical withdrawn into the immediacies 
of daily life. They called ii “internal immigr ation ” 
Years before, when the regime had achieved 
“normalization” after the 1968 invasion by im- 
porting Western consumer goods to cajole the 
sullen nation back to work, we passed a shop 
boasting chic Italian shoes. They cost a month's 
pay. 1 wondered why anyone would be so extrava- 
gant when there were plenty of solid, but less 
attractive, domestic shoes at a fraction of the price. 
“We know how we wad,” she said with a hearty 
laugh. “We don't crust things produced here." 

Eva had come to us as interpreter in 1956, 
courtesy erf the police. There was no other way. 


By Flora Lewis 

Foreigners were not allowed to hire people di- 
rectly, and were constantly watched. But she was 
good humored and competent in a grim period. 
All she asked was for me to bring chocolates or a 
sweater when I took thequarterly Western shop- 
ping trips necessary to feed my family. 

StHL it wasn't easy to find a sweater that fit 
She was grossly obese. I had seen the sinister blue 
numbers tatooed on her arm; I think her camp 
was TrebHnkfl. But I lost patience one day and 
asked why she never slopped gobbling, “when 1 
was in camp," she said quietly, “I decided that if 


I survived, I would never deny myself anything I 
wanted, and it’s mostly chocolates.” 

We moved away the following year, but I 
always looked her up when 1 visited Prague. She 
had a keen insight on die mood here. 

This time, a mutual friend said she died four 
years ago, of diabetes. “She was a slob, she had 
no manners, but she was great.” the friend said. 

like Eva, this woman had finally been able to 
travel, and always came back- “ft’s my coun- 
try," she said. “Unless your life is in danger, 
you don’t abandon your country." 

Exhilarated as she is at the prospect of demo- 
cracy, she is already starting to worry about eco- 
nomic dislocations Kkriy to come with reform. 

The Communists are using a threat of degener- 
ating into “Polish conditions" against those who 
would go “too far” in transforming the country. 
They haven’t given up hopes of regaining the 
upper hand, and many here haven't yet gained 


confidence that they won’t The “gentle revolu- 
tion" that erupted a month ago took everybody 
by surprise. Czechoslovaks have a history of 
well-earned skepticism and caution. 

“It all happened because the people came 
together in the right place at the right- time,” 
exulted Petr Posptchal, a spokesman for Qvic 
Forum, which has broken open the r eg im e . “We 
don't ask for courage. We don't want people to 
risk their life or their job, just raise their voice at 
the right time.” Naturally, the result is confusion. 

There isn’t much organization yet The over- 
whelming demand is fra’ free elections. But the 
leaders who have emerged show a surprising 
concern that they won’t be able to surmount 
Communist machinery and tricks, peasant resis- 
tance to change. Their favorite word about how 
to proceed is that it’s all “complicated.” 

On the surface, Czechoslovakia is doing well 
compared with other Communist countries. The 
shops are foil, if choice is Hunted, and the farm- 
era are relatively prosperous in their collectives. 

Not much has been brought to light yet about 
the dreadful dilap idation of the eetmemhe. infra- 
structure. Not everybody realizes that things 
could only get much worse without the strain of 
deep reform. But the country has a reservoir of 
skills and the capacity to work. The memory of 
democracy is cherished as its natural right 

Unlike Eva and maty of her contemporaries, 
young people don't see acceptance of wnat is as 
the only possibility. I think Eva would agree now 
and, roanng with laughter, say that in fact she had 
only been waiting in order to startaH over. 

The New York Times. 


El Salvador: Doesn’t Washington Want the Truth? 


W ASHINGTON — The brutal 
murders of six Jesuits and their 
housekeeping staff in El Salvador last 
month have provoked feelings of pro- 
found disbelief and shock wi thin and 
without the Society of Jesus. 

Eleven clergymen, four church 
womea and scores of religious work- 
ers have died there in similar cir- 
cumstances since 1977, but no priest 
had been killed since March 1980, 
when Archbishop Oscar Araulfo 
Romero was shot dead while saying 
Mass. The archbishop’s killers still 
remain at large and tne case is fur- 
ther than ever from solution. 

Despite the dismal record in El 
Salvador in bringing to justice the 
perpetrators of violence; early pro- 
nouncements by US. officials en- 
couraged confidence that this time a 
serious attempt would be made to 
investigate the slaying of these new 
martyrs. But now, a few weeks later, 
confidence has turned to frustration. 

The sole witness to come forward 
was subjected to intensive interroga- 
tion by U.S. and Salvadoran officials, 
apparently to cause confusion in the 
mind of the witness, resulting in a 
wavering in her testimony. 

Lucia Barrera de Cerna, a house- 
keeper for the Jesuits, was awakened 
early on the morning of Nov. 16 by 
the voice of one of the victims, the 
Reverend Ignacio Martin-Baro. He 
cried, “You are committing an injus- 
tice, an abomination!” Creeping to 
the window, Mrs. Cerna saw five men 
in camouflage uniforms, guns at Lhe 
ready. She heard shooting and lewd 
barrages of machine-gun fire. She 
heard two explosions, then silence. 

Terrified and devastated by the 
deaths of the priests. Mis. Cerna, as 
she tells it, “did not understand the 


By Paul S. Tipton 

The writer, a Jesuit priest is president of the Association 
of Jesuit Colleges and Universities. 


magnitude of what I had seen.” 
Church officials, however, immedi- 
ately grasped tire danger to her and 
her family. After she gave formal 
sworn testimony to a Salvadoran 
judge, the church arranged for the 
Cerna family to leave the country 
with diplomatic escort 

It was then that Mrs. Cerna herself 
became the victim. She was held ef- 
fectively incommunicado in a Miami 
hotel during the last week of Novem- 
ber and subjected to four days of 
interrogation by U.S. and Salvadoran 
law enforcement officials. 

Since then, in several sessions. Mis. 
Cerna and her husband have told what 
happened to them to the Lawyers 
Committee for Human Rights, a New 
York-based monitoring group. She 
says that her interrogators — two 
Spanish-spealdng agents from the FBI 
and a Salvadoran lieutenant colonel 
— repeatedly ac c used her of lying. 
“Who told you to say this? Which one 
of the priests put you up to this?" 

She says the agents told her the 
priests were “on the left" and one was a 
guerrilla. "You have fentiy among the 
guerrillas — tell us who they are.” an 
FBI agent challenged her husband, who 
ran a bakery outside San Salvador. 

Among the interrogators was Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Manuel Antonio Rivas 
Mejia, bead of El Salvador's Special 
Investigative Unit, a U.S.-funded 
team of detectives who handle sensi- 
tive human rights cases. Staffed by 
members of the country's feared secu- 
rity forces, the unit has an abysmal 
record. Despite ample evidence of mil- 


itary responsibility for thousands of 


Salvadoran officer has been convicted 
of a human rights violation. 

Especially troubling is that the 
US. State Department official on the 
scene did not identify Colonel Rivas 
to Mrs. Cerna, telling her simply that 
he was someone to whom she could 
speak freely and confidentially with- 
out fear. Calling her a liar. Colonel 
Rivas said: “I tun disgraced that both 
you and I are Salvadorans.” 

“What you say wfll determine 
whether you can stay here or have to 
go bade to El Salvador” an FBI agent 
said Angry at one point, she shouted, 
“Send me back! I don’t want to be 
here.’’ The reply: ‘They’re waiting for 
you there. They are going to kill you.” 

“1 couldn’t stand it any more and 
wanted to be left in peace,” Mis. 
Cerna tdd the Lawyers Committee. T 
finally fold them what they wanted to 
hear. I said 1 had seen nothing that 
morning the priests were killed * 

A consequence of Mrs. Cema’s 
treatment may be that other witnesses 
who could provide crucial testimony 
will be afraid to come forward. 

Because of the bungled handling of 
the key witness by US. officials, this 
case may join the ranks of the un- 
solved. The apparent deliberate med- 
dling and careful leaking of the results 
by highly placed US. officials have 
damaged any rigorous inv estiga tion tc 
identify the trigger men and those wbc 
ordered this outrageous crime. 

In one of his last published works. 
Father Martin-Baro preset entiy de- 


scribed how bis own murder my 
would be handled. The “object is tc 
create an official version of the facts, 
an ‘official story,' which ignores cru- 
cial aspects erf reality, distorts others, 
and even falsifies or invents still oth- 
ers. When facts come to fight that 
directly contradict the ‘official stray,’ 
they are ‘cordoned off.' Thus whoever 
dares to state the reality becomes, bj 
this vefy act, a culprit of justice.” Mrs 
Cerna is now a culprit of justice. 

The New Yarik Times. 


can sftf-pftnd Iran* embargo certain types of trade and 
block technology transfers, as the G-7 countries did in July. 

Symbolic sanctions can be powerful, too. Is the case of 
China, they helped to strengthen the legitimacy of the pro- 
democracy protests and shame the Chinese Communist 
gerontocracy. Symbolic sanctions did not isolate China, 
bnt sought to hold the Chinese gove rnm e nt accountable for 
its actions. Business transactions, cultural exchanges and 
tourist visits continue, but at a dnnuusbed rale. 

The question unanswered by President George Bush and 
the other advocates of business as usual with China is why 
the system of rewards should be re-established. What has 
the Chinese government done to deserve positive sanctions, 
and why should the West so eaafy betray die hopes of those 

who have been cradled since June? 

— Peter Van Ness, of the Australian National University 
in Canberra, commenting for the Herald Tribme. 


Third World 
OrSecond * 
—Or First? 

By Stephen S- Rosenfeld 

W ASHINGTON — The compe- 
tition for the “peace dividend" 
is now being joined by the impover- 
ished Third World, whose spokesmen 
see in East-West detente a new 
chance, perhaps a last chance, for 
countries and people left hopelessly 
behind in the 1980s to climb bad 
aboard the development train. 

Unicefs James Grant, for one, sue- 
rests that the shift of just a single ^ 
week’s worth of world nrilitaiy spend- 
ing (52 billion) to the right available 
health programs could save the hws of 
h-ns nf fldhons of children who other- 
wise wfll surely die. He is promoting a 
new UN document inscribing “rights 
of the drikT' thai calls on stgnos to 
give children first call <m their re- 
sources, pins a “world summit for chil- 
dren" to energize these rights nos 
September at the General Assembly. 

Few among us deny the wrath and 
urgency of appeals to do a bit more for 
chil dren and for other suffering and 
marginal people. Yet as we look at the 
way the world’s affairs are conducted, 
it is painfully plain that more fortu- 
nate people are comfortable with a 
system that responds only incranpioe- 
ty and with, hesitation to such appeals. 
Abroad as at home, we make certain 
payments, deem than adequate if not 
generous, and go about our business. 

The notion of an international 
peace dividend that is mow to be tested 
rests on the premise that it is nalitary 
sp ending that keeps America and oth- 
ers from higher global social spending 
— the dd guns vs. butter split And in 
fact, defease budgets of marry of the 
richest countries are already sminking. 

The great powers are demonstrably 
less ready to sponsor and carry the 
costs of regional conflicts. The taste of 

international cooperation is in the air. 

These me passive considerations. 
Economists may disagree about how 
much money is hkdy to be freed up. 

but common sense teCs the rest of us 

that hog money is going to be there. 0S2* 
But is it going to be spent cm bring- 
ing along the Third World? The Third 
Wodd has spokesmen in American 
society but not representatives in the 
political system woo could ensure its 
claims to a fair hearing in the gather- 
ing peac^dhidend debate. Develop- 
ment constitutes an interest to be 
weighed against the many other inter- 1 
ests, mostly domestic and mostly ctv3- 
iaa, that have stronger political con- 
stituencies behind them. 

John Sewell of the Overseas DeveL j 
ament Council further observes that I 
this interest must now face the vigor' j 


cats new competition erf Soviet-Woe 
countries which are nominally devel- 
oped bnt me reaching out for aid to 
the same agencies that tend the Third 
World's poo, and winch have very 
strong emotional economic and polit- 
ical arguments going for them. 

The Third World throbs with home- 
grown army-swelling tensions apart 
nom those nourished by outsiders, 

authoritarian bent' HraTarenot orga-^ 
cized to respond to the req uire ments 
of their own poor. Debt payments 


in some cases these payments limit 
foreign arms purchases, too. 

In the 1980s the idea has talrm root 
that participation in a free wodd eco- 
nomy offers the Third World a more 
secure route, if not to prosperity then 
to hope-sustaining growth, than does 
the old idea of development sparked 
by international aid. This is die mes- 
sage being confirmed by the Soviet 
bloc’s erratic but pronounced tom 
from central planning to market ways. 
Communism as a model seems disaed- 
Ued in all but tire few places, like Cuba 
and North Korea, where it remains an 
armed elite's excuse for power. 

Theoretically the earing of the Cold 
War diverts great-power resources 
from security to development, bnt the 
same earing also diminishes the sense 
of hearts-and-minds competition that 
prompted a certain amount of the 
great-power engagement in the under- 
developed wodd in the first place This 
explains some erf the anxiety in the 
Third Wodd that accompanies the 
general celebration of new times, 

There also seems to be a marked 
ambivalence abort the industrialized 
world's sharpening focus on the envi- 
ronment. It is presented as a global 
issue calling for intelligent shared con- 
cern, but is often perceived as a con- 
spiracy to keep theThiri Worid down. 

AD of tins suggests that the “peace 
dividend" is far Bran a big or sure 
&ing. This is not to say that poor 
countries should not try to matr^ the 
moaof it, and certainly it is not to 
“ Mwris h the requirement for enlight- 
enment in the rich countries. Fa the 
Third World to count on this boon 
rama than on its own exertions, how- 
ever, would be a terrible gamble. 

The Washington Past. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AG O 

1889: NewsinBrief Belgium and France. If ti 


ROME — Robot Bro wning ’s body 
leaves Venice. UHrighI pec. \T] for 
London. He died rat Dec. 12. 

NEW YORK — The Secretary of 
State has sent the foQowmg came to 
Mr. Hairy M. Stanley. I am directed 
by the Prcsidau of the United 
to tender his congratnktions. to yon 
upon the success which has attended 
your kmg tour of discovery through 
Africa, and upon the advantages 
which may accrue theref rom to the 
civilized wxld. “Blaine." 

1914: Germans Raid U.K. 

LONDON — -The latest figures for 
the human toll exacted by the Ger- 
mans in their naval raid yesterday 
[Dec. 16] upon the defenceless inhabit- 
ants of Scarborough, Hartlepool and 
Whitby place the total casualties at 
414. The slayings are a logical sequel 
to the dropping of bombs from a Zep- 
pelin on the inhabitants of Antwerp 
and the list of atrocities committed in 


Belgium and France. If die Ger mans 
hoped to cow British hearts, their pro- 
gram has as sadly miscarried as the 
march upon Paris. Great Britain’s an-, 
swa is a rush to enlist in the campaign 
against the barbarians such as has not 
been witnessed since the war tvgati 

1939: Nazi Ship Is S unk 

MONTEVIDEO -H* prospect of 
.8 the first persons in history to ' 
^ great sea battle between 
JlP're?*™? 1 Powerful ships afloat . 
today [Dec. 17] brought a quarter cf a - 
miffion Nonhand South Americans to 
{“*J*afront around Montevideo. 

«« sanctuary in Monte- 
video Harbor and trapped by an over- 
wMmiug Allied navaffore^ tfaeAdv 
.9^ Spec, the 1 0.000- ton 
«««h4> and pnde of theNariNavy,' 
was scuttled five mfies off the coast trf 

Uruguay. As five British planesflew 
the seafront, the Graf Spee was 
rent by a terrific explosiohl -: 
uive me the air, the ship’s exploded," 
was heard at the moment of the wrttx' 
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77-e many j aces of Malaysia: 
young and old. multicultural ' — a 
contemporary society with ancient 
traditions. 
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unusual in regional tourism: Malaysia is 
a family-oriented destination. 

Along with the discipline of Islam, the 
-inherent gaiety and artistry of the Ma- 
lays splash the cultural canvas from one 
end of. the countiy to the other. It is seen, 
in the. nation’s wealth of arts and handi- 
crafts — th*; exotic flowers and birds of 
" native batik; the intricacy of songket. an 
elaborate silk weaving decorated with 
: silver and gold thread; the celebrated 
silverwork of Terengganu and Kelantan 
states; and the famous Selangor pewter, 
a product of one of Malaysia's oldest 
industries, tin. 

At annual festivals, all of them sched- 
uled on the cultural calendar next year, 
the huge “bird” kites of Kelantan — 
virtually Malaysia's national symbol — 
soar over the rice paddies at harvest 

■ time. . 

The thunder of the ceremonial rebana 
ubi. a large drum fashioned from a hoi- 
['. lowed-out log, rolls from village to vil- 
! Iage^day and night, in a ritual challenge 
between neighboring communities. The 
wail of elegant silver-decorated flutes 
: and the clash and boom of gongs and 
. drums accompanies the graceful, strictly 
disciplined ballet of silat — Malaysia's 
traditional martial art, as deadly as Japa- 
nese karate and Korean lae kwon do, yet 
1 as ritually passive as the shadow boxing 
. of Chinese rat chi. 

In darkened .village halls, the eerie 
•* magic of the wayang kulit, Malaysia's 

■ version of shadow puppetry, chatters 
. and shrieks its epic Hindu legends from 

- white cotton screens. At festivals and' 
weddings, the essential poetry and al- 
most breathless sense of courtship that 
underscores the Malay character is 

.-played out in the ronggeng. the most 
popular traditional dance, in which male 
and female circle each other like languid 
1 moths at a flame, swaying and writhing 
: as close as they can to each other without 
actually touching. 

Over it all, the daily prayers of the 
muezzins and the fire and brimstone of 
the Koran remind everyone how distinc- 
tive Malaysia's culture really is. bringing 
; one of the world’s most powerful faiths . 
to terms with the exoticism of the East 

- - In other respects, it is this triumph of 
Islam - — its accommodation with other 1 
-cultures arid faiths — — that has produced 
the contrasts, and yet harmony, of Ma- 
laysian society today. Islam survived 

..and defeated the religious and mercan- 
-;tile crusades of the Portuguese and 
' Dutch in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
And yet visitors to the old Portuguese 
stronghold of Malacca will find architec- 
■ turzfl relics of colonial history as well as 
many Roman Catholic citizens. 

,■ . Malay lslam and its traditional ruling 
sultanates saw the British flag raised ' 
.oyer the island of Penang in 1786 arid 
: lowered forever in Kuala Lumpur's 


Merdeka Square on Independence Day 
in August 1957. Yet the spires of their 
Anglican churches still grace the skies in 
Kuala Lumpur. George Town and other 
main centers, alongside the minarets of 
the mosques. The cricket clubs and . 
bowling greens remain, rugby football is 
a national sport, Tudor-style lodges and 
old homes astonish every visitor to the . 
Cameron Highlands and English is the 
second language of most Malaysians. 

But the most vivid contributions to 
Malaysia's cultural melting pot have 
been added by the people the colonial 
British brought with them — Indian and 
Chinese merchants and laborers who 
flooded in to work the tin min es and tea 
and rubber plantations,' and who have 
added the joss smoke and spice to Ma- • 
laysia’s cultural mix. 

For Islam's Ramadan and Prophet’s 
Birthday there is the Birthday of Bud- 
dha. the festival of the goddess Kuan 
Yin, the Feast of the Hungry Ghosts, or 
the annual ancestor worship of Cbing 
Ming at which the graves and skulls of 
honored forebears are cleaned. 

For every Chinese observance there is 
a Hindu festival, packed with the de- 
scendants of the Tamils, Sikhs and Ben- 
galis who flocked into Malaysia to man 
the estates and accounting offices of the - 
British Raj. 

Their most devout and frenzied ritual 
• is undoubtedly Thaipusam, a festival 
held each year at the Batu Caves near 
Kuala Lumpur and at Penang, in which 
entranced young male devotees skewer 
their cheeks, chests and backs with metal 
hooks and carry wooden frames fes- 
tooned with feathers : and other ceremo- . 
riial decorations up hillsides to sacred 
shrines in stoic acts of penitence. 

Perhaps Penang, of all places in Ma- , 
lavsia. offers the most illuminating and ' 
convenient microcosm of the nation's 
multicultural character. Its own month- • 
long celebration, the Penang Festival in • 
December next year, rounds out Visit . 
Malaysia Year with the ultimate testa-'.*, 
ment to the nation's cultural success.; It • 
will feature dragon -boat races, parades • 
and cultural shows representing the is- _ . 
land Malay, Chinese and Indian com- 
munities. 

The festivities will all be within stroll- \ 
ing distance or a short ’ taxi ride of 
George Town’s blaze of Chinese shop - 
signs and the astonishing. Key. Lok Si 
(Temple of Paradise), the ruins of Fort • 
Cornwallis and the spires of Sl : George's 
Church, the Thai Buddhist monastery 
Wat Chayamangkalaram witb its gigan- 
tic 32-meter Reclining Buddha, the Hin- 
du shrine of Natuikotai Chetiaif where 
Thaipusam is suffered each year, and the ‘ 
beautiful 200-year-old symbol of: Islam's " 
benevolent triumph, the Indian-Muslim ’ 
Kapitan Kling Mosque. . . * • 

. ‘ / Derek Maitiaml - V 
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Tourism Development Linked 
To Infrastructure Expansion 


■j When the Tourist Development Corporation of Malaysia 
(TDCM) was set up in 1972, tourism was relatively low on 
! the nation’s list of developmental priorities. . 


Two far more important challenges held 
the national spotlight — the creation of 
a modern, harmonious multicultural .so- - 
ciety in which the predominant Malay' 
population and all ethnic minorities 
would share equal sovereignty, and the 
launching of an industrial revolution 
that would free the country from its. 
traditional dependency on fluctuating 
world prices for its prime commodities 
— oil, gas, rubber, palm oil and tin. 

Set up under the control of the Minis- 
try of Trade and Industry, the TDCM 
was very much in the shadow of com- 
merce. Malaysia’s government at the 
time did not attempt to develop the 
tourism industry, leaving the country ill- , 
prepared for a huge influx of visitors. 

“For a long time there was no political 
will to develop the industry,” says Ma- 
laysia’s current Minister of Culture and 
Tourism, Dato Sabbaruddin Chile, He is ' 
presiding over the country’s bid to bo 
come one of the prime tourist meccas of 
the Asia/Pacific region with Visit Ma- 
laysia Year 1990. The year-long promo- 
tion aims at a target of 4.2 million for- 
eign visitors, an increase of 1 1 percent 

The Visit Malaysia Year 1990 
goal is 4.2 million visitors 

on projected arrivals for 1989. Dato Sab- 
baruddm sees tourism as an industry 
that Malaysia can now 01 afford to ig- 
nore. Tourism is the biggest industry in 
the world today,” he says. “Bigger even 
than the petroleum industry.” 

The national focus switched to tour- 
ism in 1987, when the Ministry of Cul- 
ture and Tourism was set up under Dato 
Sabbaruddin Chile and the TDCM re- 
moved from the Ministry of Trade 
Industry and placed under his minis teri- 



-v * s [Jsalack of medi- 

um-range hotels 
to cater specifi- 
cally to the do- 
mestic and bud- 
get-conscious 
leisure travelers.” 
he warns. The 

need for these 
will become more 
acute as the more 
established inter- 
Daio Sabbaruddin national . hotels 
ChikA Minister of 'f™* their focus 

get- conscious : 
and dome$tic,tfaveiers will be absorbed 
by these mid-range hotels.” 

Another current priority is developing 
international air travel capacity .to cope 
with a substantial rise in tourism. Ma- 
laysia's national carrier. Malaysia Air- 
lines (MAS), is undergoing a major ex- 
pansion of routes and services that will 
bring 15 new international destinations 
. in service by the end of 1990: The airline 
has also ordered six new long-haul high- 
capadty Boeing 747-400s, two of which 
were scheduled - to b egin operating in 
December on its London and Honolulu- 
Los Angeles routes, with options for 
another six later on. • : . 

Ten years from now^'eyen in five 
years; MAS will be as big as Singapore 
Airlines in terms of route network,” says 
the airline's managing director; Tan Sri 
Datuk Haji Abdul AzizAbdur Rahman. 

. ’‘By the year 2000 our main markets wQl 
be North Asia, Europe,- the United - 
States and Australia. . 

We will be a global airline, serving 
.eveiy region of the world except Latin 
America and parts of Africa.” On its 
domestic and regional routes, MAS has - 
ordered 16 Boeing 737s and put options 




al wing In 1988 a three-year develop- • in for 16 more to boost capacity on its 


internal services and flights to the prime 
Asian destinations of Hong Kong Bang- 
kok, Jakarta, Denpasas (Bali) and Chi- 
na’s Guangzhou. ^ 

Tan Sri Datuk Haji Abdul Aziz Abdul 
Rahman feels this growth will help pro- 
mote a "'progressive increase in tourism 
to Malaysia between '1991. and 1995. 
With the .vigorous promotional cam- 
paign working in partnership with new 
infrastructure development, we can now 
see: tremendous., scope .for tourism ex- 
pansion.” ; " ; 

He adds: “After .Visit Malaysia Year, 
the World will know what this nation and 
its fascinating culture are all about.” . 
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ment plan was launched, scheduled for internal services and flights to the prime 

completion at the end of 1990, with Visit Asian destinations of Hong Kong, Bang- . 

Malaysia Year providing the impetus for kok, Jakarta, Denpasas (Bali) and Chi- 
continuing development and growth of na’s Guangzhou . i 

the industry. But according to. Endk Tan Sri Datuk Haji Abdul Aziz Abdul .. 

Badri Haji Masri, TDCM’s director gen- Rahman feels this growth will help pro- 
eral, infrastructure development has mote a "'progressive increase in tourism ■* • 
been going on a lot longer than that. to Malaysia between 1991. and 1995. 

“Over the past 10 years, no other 1 With the vigorous promotional cam- 
regional destination has invested as paign working in partnership with new . 
much in new hotels, resorts, transporta- infrastructure development, we can now- 
non, tourist attractions and other infra- seel tremendous., scope .for tourism ex- . .. 
structure as we have,” Endk. Badri Haji- ; p ansi on.” : . 

Masri says, pinpointing hotel develop- ■ He adds: “After Yiaii Malaysia Year, 
meat: Malaysia now has 40,690 deluxe -the World will kriow whattb^ nationand 
and first-class rooms that are ready, for its fascinating culture are all about.” : v ; 

the influx next year. 

What Visit Malaysia Year will achieve -. "*M. , 

— as the initial, landmar k stage of tour- ; y ■ 

ism development — is a harnessing of - • . ' ; V e l- . >/: : . ".ffi * '• 

Competitive Sports frorij 

society. Dato Sabbaruddin Chik says:: . f. JT.. 

Malaysia praeticcs a wde range of 

home, in terms of natural attractions, Sn Dr. Mahathir Mohamme^ Malaysia^s-pijjt^ ffBqi^ r^ 

endeavors, we have the potential tpido nojes^lb^^illi^ 

have — a multiethnic culture and a huge } Malaysia’s performance at the. recent . 

vanety of festivals.” . • . ... Southeast Asian (SEA) Games held at tcau ^-thermost- h pap tifid he -haj/.smi' -y 

But the tourism promotion will not* Pangkor Island was a striking example -V any^^in;tibw :w6rSiE' 

with the current campaign. As of the sophistication and skill. Mala v- . /• Aloug withthe resOTt beach&jVlalay- 
Damg Abdul Rahman, head of the Visit J siaas are developing in competitive siahasmorc&an 50:tcx>dass gdlf 
Malaysia Year Secretarial, emphasizes: sports. The huge water sports classic 

“Next yearspromotionis partandpar-- coveredT2G different sports — - With rune 1 or Goff :CIufrin Kuala 
cei of a continuing ca m paign that defi- classes in the yachting events alone — hosts the Malaysian OpcnGolfT 3 iampi^ 7 '' 

mtely won t stop with 1990. We want to and attracted teams from all over the onship every March. Almost evervfnlt- 

promote an annual 10 percent increase . AS^ANregion. dass hdtd orinaor resOTf'has <mfi-a&^ >;: 

m tourism over the next few years, , . Costing US$4.4 mfflion to organize, by, and there are erven l&-fabie courae^L vS' ’ 


home. In terms of natural attractions, / 
our promotional drive will focus on what 
the other regional destinations do not 
have — a multiethnic culture and a huge 
variety of festivals.” 

But the tourism promotion will not* 
end with the current - campaign. As 
Daing Abdul Rahman, head- of the Visit - 
Malaysia Year Secretariat, emphasizes: 
“Next year’s promotion is part 'and par - 
cel of a con tinuing campaign that defi- 
nitely won’t stop with 1 990. We want to 
promote an annual 10 percent increase 
in tourism over the next few years, 
achieving a series of marketing targets.” • 

Daing Abdul Rahman adds that one 
goal of the Visit Malaysia Year cam- . 
paign is “to change, the present ratio of 
visitors from 70 percent Singaporean 
and 30 percent international to some- 
thing that is closer to 50-50.” He.adds: < 
"Then we plan an aggressive promotion- 
al campaign in our primary markets; tire • : 
asean countries, Australia, ; Japan, 
Hong Kong and TaiWan, and ihcr^sed 
development of kmg-haul travel from 
Europe and the United States.” 

Meanwhile, the TDCM is taking note 
of a predicted shift to long-haul travel — . 
particularly in Britain.. France, West 
Germany, Italy, Denmark -and Sweden • 
— winch ^ is.^ expected ^ to boost trips 
abroad by 4.1 percent worldwide a year . i 
between 1991 and 1995. . - ./ . 

As for Malaysia's tourist attractions ; 
beyond 1990. Damg Abdul Rahman 
sees the nation’s industrial and manu- 
facturing development — which is how/, 
putting it firmly in the second wave of . 
potential Newly Industrialized Coun- 
tries (NICs) in Asia — adding consumer-; ’ 
shopping to its resorts and multicultural ■ 
profile. • • , ’ 

“Malaysians used to shop in Singa- 
pore, where consumer goods were freely 
available and cheaper than at home,? 


ASeANregton. - - <dass hotel orm^or resort'has bhe-id&e: / 

, . Gosling USS4-4 million to organize, by, and there axe even 18-ho3e couFses.Hr.v v^ 
the games set the stage for a full calendar . ' Borneo —a newimksj ustJHrfl t Raieg- ’ - x 
of special Visit Malaysia Year sports wale’s Damai- Beach ^ ^and tfie Sabah 

spectaculars next year, which include the and Country Club skirting a wide lagom ;:; ^ 

Malaysian Open Fencing Champiotb- Kota Kunabalu. , ' 
ship in Kuala Lumpur in April, the Many of the cltibs'arepifvat^bntihec 
Second Trans-Borneo International Ral- current infhrx of Japan ese-and larwmi-^ 
ly in Sarawak and Sabah m June, an esc visitors — -amone the^eiMSt 


Malaysian Open Fencing Chaznpioxb- Kota Kinabalu. ‘ ' /'- : v v 

|hip in Kuala Lumpur in April, the - Many of therdubs are mfva^bti 
Second Trans-Borneo International Ral- current inSgEx of Japan esc-and Tar 
ly in Sarawak and Sal^h in' June, an ese visitors -—among the. keenest gc 
international triathlon in Penang in Sep- r : As5* — ^ 
tember and the WOTld Powerboat Grand to guest and aSsodate «oups: TheT 
Prix at' Pehang in October. ‘y-.p "ist Develc^nieniCofpOTationof?M: 

- For yac h ting enthusiasts, there will be ' sia (TDCM) sees the cxpansi6n.wpi 
seven. major local and international re- golfing pirr tir-iiiarfy foy -.-j 

8^^*^ 7 h 1 Kuantan^ Langkawi, Pe- . 'istsy/asa priority in tf» ccaning 
nang, Terengganu. Tioman. Lumut and Some travQ abides in Ku^Ia lan 
Tulau Besar. These events reflect the are promoting golfinsi tonrsand wffl 


: the Indian .Ocean and Southeast Asia, is 
; placing on ocanpetitive sailing in . the 

future.-/' •• /.,■ - 

> ; In October. Britain’s Queen Elizabeth 
ina ug urated a. US$6 million training 
' ship;', the 48-meter (157.4-footV brigan- 
tine Tunas Samudda, which the' sport's 
most prominent s u pp ort er, the- Royal 
Malaysian Navy, will use to help devei-. 
Vqp championship-class Olympic and 
blue-watd- teams. ./ ■AS- 

S' -Malaysia’s many beach and island re* 
sorts offer opportunities for the entire 
spectrum • of water sports — - sailing - 


cricket matib.'Tu 


available and cheaper than at home,? . spectrum of water sports — ^aflingi- . mteiY not.be <&xf& 
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«***%*, <a,wuu tu ui uuw kaup, 

p^jular;.cte|icc iatherdi^ 
?gte£a^ jits ^moa^inibmate and reverent 
f, '“~ion -is the ^chsinkeonz,- a dance of 


^coiie % «bcfi. r dtlttr r smginig poetic 
to^e^£&*.pther, ! ihdr skin , and 

— “ J,L1T ■' r .can 


ceremoni^and harvest. festi- \- 
. ^ itbiriost othc^fbrmsof Maiay-.' 

dahcfc themusical 'accmri panirwrr r- 

- ded 1>y^ SnaB ^isemblcs ofiradi- 
tes, drums;gong& and a kind of 
aThKe^egbble music, called 

. is ^Isd' foand.m . 'TTidriWftittw ,' • • . - 
dances- l^cefihe .mayopgi and 
are ; mo^.fhetei^ ^they:' re- 
; ^alaysia*sil«®ends* ii»st Tiavang- 
xxmpfexloye -affairs and. tragedies 
--mythical'- heroes.^ andj/prin- 
i. tihc^beandful. Vevoieatto/ian^ 
•!an act ‘ ^wbrS^, J jttjv^nents 

Jize the offerin^ofTopd and other 
fctbk.dcLfijss^ jAju^CT^dancejdie . 
isan^nd em v Arabfcexpression of' 
sqto;AIlah, and&p^onned only 

ifclythe^mdst mstihating. dance, 
Jmost difficult io scc perf onnedu, 

^Isingie 

^or ;a; iS'Castinto a 

r “ * stale chanting" and^ 

r a; dr«uny^f^pp^ ! performs - 
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SOpadmes perSirmed at Jfcsti- 
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^ the- dances. • flier p emranTa - 
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-trit^groups .bf ^Sarawak and 
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stretched and wrists and fingersundulat- 
ing and rippling like birds m flight. This 
, v particular dance cmi be seen ;at the Ka- 

- dazan harvest festival, which coincides 
’ with Sabah Fest, a week-long Visit Ma- 
laysia Year celebration in May. • 

;■/ ’. Another distinctive local dance, the 
adar-adavis performed by Bruneis who 
•'• hve • in Sabah's coastal regions Their 
yjhpyements reflect their main livelihood; 
. fishing , and are accompanied by the 
thunder of drums and the strident pluck- 
ing; of the gambas. a. Malay version of 
die guitar. \ f 

: : The Bajaus, a tribe famed for 'horse- 
• manship and elaborate headdresses, also 
•perform a ritual dance, the Jimbai^ which 
recreates the daily toil of fishing, . . • 

-. •- The Rungus, who live north of the 
’ capital Kota Kinabalu, are noted -for a 
7 "dance that is very much aland of reverse 
. mating ritual of birds ■ — the males strot- 
ting with their arms dose to their sides, 
and thdr womenfolk swaying about 
" them with arms outstretched and fingers 
. . quivering beautifully costumed- in knee- 
length black sarongs and adorned with 
' brass bracelets and necklaces of beads. 

- Sarawakian traditional dances are 
even more richly -costumed^ as well as 

,:/<dqser .to the primitiye darkness of the 
jungle. The senandung remaja, per- 
fonned by the Malays*' is a swirling blaze 
: : of ocimson and 1 gold-threaded robes, 
black -and- gold brocades and.the con- 
... trasting flutter of white, dove-like fans. 

' The Melanau tribe performs^ a spedal 
. dance, tan mengarang, whichis dedicat- 
: ed to their prime agricultural;" 

sago.-The womcn are dad in striking red 
yand white conical straw “paddy-hats” 

•’ and .carry palm-wov«i -mats, and win- 
^ ripwing trays. 

i ■ The dances of the .inner jungle tribes 
- the Ibans, Dayaks, Punans, Bidayuh 
. . arid Kenyah — are, by comparison, 

’ more boisterous. Their bodies adorned 
\ with tribal tattoos, feathered ami beaded . 
> headdrKses and embroidered loin- 
■ cloths, the tribal menfolk recreate the 
' war Md victory dances of tbetr cultural - 
heritage, head-hunting — a gruesome 
past, ; by modem- Malaysian standards, 
but/nonetheless a raw, singularly exotic 
thread in therfasonating traditional tap- 
’ estry of Malaysian life. RML 
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A Rich Cornucopia of Sights, 
Sounds, Flavors and Smells 

A short stroll in downtown Kuala Lumpur — in the 
hustling streets around Merdeka Square and in the Central . 
Market — - provides the best introduction to the contrasts 
and surprises of Malaysia’s multicultural society. 


r. y-~< :i‘- i >• - r .. - y - 


On one band, the elegant white Islamic 
arches and t owning cupolas of the cen- 
tral railway station, built between 1892 
and 191 1,. curve like sculptured icing 
over die deep, cavernous terminal and 
. the roar of diesel locomotives. 

Less than one kilometer to the west, 
the glistening white ultramodern Tst*r™ r 
facade of the Daya Bumi Building, Kua- 
la' Lumpur’s tallest commercial high- 
rise. looms over the Central Market. 
. which is Malaysia's Covent Garden and 
offers an insight into Malaysia's people, 
food, culture and handicrafts. 

Farther west the low, softly rounded 
dome of the historic Jame Mosque, fes- 
tooqed with towers and spires, stands 
near the ornate copper-gilded clock tow- 
er and cupolas of the Sultan Abdul Sa- 
mad Building, housing the Supreme 
Court. Across verdant Merdeka Square, 
the sprawling Tudor-style Selangor Club 
and the dainty spire and glinting stained 
glass of Sl Mary’s Anglican Cathedral 
reflect a different facet of Malaysia. 

Behind the Central Market, drums 
beat the rhythm of Hindu scriptures 
chanted in -Tamil to prostrated worship- 
era amid the many-headed sacred sculp- 
tures and prayer halls erf the Sri Maha- 
man amman Temple, focal point of the 
capital's Indian population. 

In the shadow of their many Muslim 
l an d m a r ks. Kuala Lumpur’s Malays cel- 
ebrate their predominant role in thig 
cultural theater with one of Malaysia's 
most exciting open markets, Pasar 
Nfinggu. The city’s main weekly market, 
the “Sunday” market, Pasar Minggu is 
. held every Saturday night in keeping 
with the Malay tradition of naming their ' 
nights for the following day. Its name 
may be confusing to foreigners, but Pa- 
sar Minggu offers a cornucopia of the 
typical sights, sounds, and flavors of 
Malay society. 

The Pasar Minggu Hes 15 minutes by 
foot east of the downtown Pan Pacific . 
Hotel and Putra World Trade Centre in 
Kampung Baru, a market district set up 
exclusively for Malays 90 years ago. 

. Over the years the district has managed 
to spread and sprawl around public 
housing blocks, tree-shaded rustic wood- 
en bungalows, a Pakistani mosque and 
the ornate stupas of a Buddhist monas- 
tery. In the unique tradition of Asian 
night markets, its gas lamp s, co okin g 
fires and colored lights throw a veneer of 
tropical romance over the dense crowds 
and general clamor. 

Pasar Minggu is an alfresco food fair, 
its stalls offering a remarkable variety of 
Malay satays, curries, noodles and 
soups. It combines the appeal of Hong 
Kong’s Temple Street — a place to buy 
cheap electronic goods, clothing and cas- 
settes — and the charm of Bangkok’s 
famous Sunday Market, an emporium of 
traditional arts and handicrafts. 

. . At Pasar Minggu one can buy kites, 
silverwork and richly embroidered sa- 
rongs from Kelantan and Terengganu, 
as well as batiks; jewelry, leatherwork, 
pewterware, antique watches and exotic 
shells. Entertainment is often provided 
. by Malay pop groups performing on a 
stage in the middle of the fair. 

Kuala Lumpur is Malaysia’s foun- 
- tamhead of Is lami c Malay architecture 
.. and culture; many of the country’s other 
cities and main towns reflect the Chinese 
: element erf the national character. Tn 
Ipoh, the capital of Perak state, the in- 
ward flood of Chinese laborers during 
the last century to work the region’s tin 
mines has produced one of the most 
fascinating Chinese cultural sites outside 
mainland China. 

In a labyrinth of limestone caverns 
and temple caves set into a hillside north 
of the town, Perak Tong, one of the 
biggest shrines, features a mammoth 67- 
meter (210-foot) sculptured image of the 
sitting Buddha — second only to the 
huge 71-meter Grand Buddha of Leshan 
in western China. 

Perak Tong is monumental in all re- 
spects: its panoply of deities includes 
another gigantic image; the Laughing 
Buddha, 54 meters hig h, an entire wall 
covered with a fresco of the Goddess of 
Mercy, Kuan Yin, and no less than 355 
steps leading to the roof of the cavern 
where another Kuan Yin image sits on 
an elephant, maintaining a benevolent 
spiritual vigil over Ipoh and its sur- 
rounding limestone hills- . 

En Penang, the Chinese cultural heri- 
tage is even more pronounced. The capi- 
tal^ George Town, reflects the cultural 
status quo that existed when the city was 
a British trading settlement arid immi- 
grant Chinese the main settlers — a 
British name on what is, in its downtown 
shopping tnecca, Malaysia’s biggest, 
most clamorous Chinatown. 

In the narrow streets, packed with 
traffic and pedal trishaws and ablaze 
with Chinese signs, some of die nation's 
finest and most revered Chinese temples 
and historical landmarks can be found. 
Khoo Kongsi, the ancestral hall of one 
of the most prominent Chinese dans, is 
a marvel of multitiered pavilions, mosa- 
ics, frescoes and intricate sculptures. 

This architectural opulence reflects 
only a pan of the vision its designer had 
in mind: the first blueprints are said to 
have called for such magnificence that 
the Khoo clansmen had it all scaled . 
down for fear of upsetting the emperor 
in Beijing. 

However, no such, restraints ham- 


pered the designer of Penang's para- 
mount Chinese temple, Kek Lok Si, 
which commands a hilltop above 
George Town. The temple and its mon- 
astery were built in 1904 under the direc- 
tion of a Buddhist priest from Fukien 
province in China in honor of the reli- 
gious devotion of the local Chinese. Kek 
Lok Si certainly reflects their fervor. 

Set among beautifully lanrisrap ftri 
gardens, the complex features three 
main halls with towering, exquisitely 
carved images of Buddha and die god- 
dess Kuan Yin. But what sets the monas- 
tery off from others in Malaysia is its 
Pagoda of 10,000 Buddhas, soaring over 
the temple roofs in a series of gracefully 
arched tiers and niches. It has three 
distinct architectural styles — Chinese at 
the base, Thai in the center and Burmese 
at the very top. 

North erf Penang, in Kedah state, is 
more evidence of the multicultural heri- 
tage of Malaysia. Ancient Buddhist, 
Hmdu and Chinese temples and com- 
munities. as well as evidence of the earli- 
est trade with the Arabs, have been un- 
covered by archaeologists over the years. 

The area’s treasures — Sanskrit in- 
scriptions, Chinese porcelain and Indian 
jeweky — are on display at an Archaeo- 
logical Museum near the town of Mer- 
bok and at the State Museum in the state 
capital, Alor Setar. Beyond Kedah, the 
resort island of Langkawi opens the way 
to this northwest region’s prime tourist 
attraction, the virtually undisturbed 
Langkawi Islands. But there is more to 
Langkawi than just island adventure and 
fun in the sun: its main village, Pekan 
Kuah, has one of the most beautiful 
mosques in Malaysia. 

This majestic edifice of lofty arches 
and minarets supporting two central on- 
ion-shaped domes stands virtually on 
the beach against a crowded backdrop 
of tall palms. It is another example of the 
power, wealth and architectural beauty 
of Mogul India, reminiscent of arid 
mountain passes of the northwest fron- 
tier, transplanted to a jungle-fringed 
tropical lagoon. 

South of Langkawi is Malaysia's most- 
historic city, Malacca. The illustrious 
Ming Chinese seafarer, Admiral Cheng 
Ho. landed there in 1407 on one of his 
seven great maritime explorations, and 
the first Portuguese carracks and cara- 
vels defeated Muslim defenders there, 
triggering the beginning of the Western 
colonial era. The even more powerful 
cannon-packed square-riggers of the ex- 
peditionary Dutch later usurped the 
Portuguese in Malacca, only to fall prey 
a century later to the British. 



Langkawi Islands in the northwest 
( Riberas/ Explorer). 


Malacca's restored churches and pub- 
lic- buildings of the Portuguese and 
Dutch stand alongside die crowded 
working landmarks of the Asian cultures 
that have prevailed here — the 17th 
century Cheng Hoon Teng (Temple of 
Bright Clouds), where an inscription in 
stone commemorates Cheng Ho’s mem- 
orable visit; the nearby Sri Pqyyatha 
Vmayagar Moonhi Temple, erected by 
the Hindus and dedicated to a god now 
regarded as something of a patron saint 
of businessmen; and the distinctive Su- 
matran-style Kampung Kling Mosque. 

Beyond Malacca in the southernmost 
state of Johore, the port of Mersing is the 
starling point for visits to 64 islands used 
as anchorages and freshwater depots by 
early Arab and Chinese navigators. The 
twin peaks of one of them. Tinm an were 
chronicled by Arabs about 2,000 years 
ago. Today, Tioraan and its nearby 
smaUer sister, Rawa, are two of the re- 
gion’s mosr idyllic resort spots, both 
surrounded by clear water and coral 
reefs that offer excellent diving. 

Beach and diving resorts are the main 
attraction of Malaysia's east-coast cen- 
ters. Here, Club M£diterran6e in Chera- 
tin. Hyatt in Kuantan. and other inter- 
national hotels provide luxury service in 
a region known for its remote, umaint r< t 
beaches. In the states of Kelantan, Ter- 
engganu and Pahang, the rich heritage of 
native Malay arts and crafts, music and 
dance, ceremony and ritual reveal many 
cultural influences. 

In the state capitals of Kota Bahru. 
Kuala Terengganu and Kuantan, the 
main shopping centers are mini-China, 
towns, each with its own supporting 
Taoist and Buddhist temples. In the 
northernmost city, Kota Bahiu, the in- 
fluence of neighboring Thailand has tak- 
en root, producing a series of .Buddhist 
temples and monasteries. 

And in Sungai Lembing, an area of 
lush rubber and palm-oil .plantations 

Kuantan, another remote but cele- 
brated Buddhist monument awaits the 
more adventurous visitor -r a splendid 
nme-meter image of the Reclining Bud- 
dha, fashioned by a Thai Buddhist monk . 
deep inside a series of caves. 
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Clockwise from above cenrer; mar- 
kei vendor. Kola Baharu; huge bird 
kites: pork rice vendor. Malacca: 
batik -making: a food vendor in Kua- 
la Terengganu. 
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Bird Kites to Ankle Bells : 
Arts and Crafts Are Thriving 
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Malaysian arts and crafts, in varied and exotic styles, 
reflect the numerous ethnic groups and historical influ- 
ences that have contributed to Malaysian culture. 
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Chinese settlers brought silks, porcelain, 
lacquerware, gold and silver work, intri- 
cate carvings, calligraphy, scroll paint- 
ings and other products in styles remi- 
niscent of the golden age of imperial 
China. These can now be found in Ma- 
laysia's shops. 

Indians brought their own artistry — 
silks and embroidery, woven rugs, jewel- 
ry, silverwork and beads. The legacy of 
the 100-year Dutch colonial era is seen 
in the tourist boutiques of Malacca — 
imitations of the beautiful “Dutch 
lamps" that have been a coveted tourist 
item for many years in neighboring In- 
donesia, with their scrolled wrought-iron 
fixtures and rounded glass; these lamps 
were originally fueled by oil but now are 
used with electric light bulbs. 

.. The long-standing cultural interflow 
of two ethnic Malay societies. Malaysia 
and Indonesia, can be seen in two of 
Malaysia's most popular handicrafts — 
batik and the intricate fiat leather filigree 
of the huge cast of mythical characters 


that play- in the wayang fculit, Malaysia’s 
traditional shadow puppetry. 

Another of Malaysia’s traditional 
handicrafts, kites, owes its origins to a 
13 th century Chinese general who used 
them, equipped with whistles, to scare 
opposing armies. By the rime they 
reached Malaysia introduced like so 
many other foreign wonders through the 
city of Malacca, they had long evolved 
from military and ceremonial use to 
sports and leisure. They have become a 
traditional harvest symbol, with villages 
competing for the most elaborate de- 
signs and highest fliers. 

Terengganu and Kdantan states are 
where the best Malaysian kites are made 
and where the competition is keenest. 
Their creations come in three main 
forms — the huge bird kites, smaller 
souvenir versions of which can be 
bought anywhere in Malaysia: moon 
kites: and cats. Some of them m oan 
eerily in the wind. 

Kelantan is also the source of Malay- 


sia’s finest batiks , although this distinc- 
tive form of cotton printing, thought to 
have been brought to theregiori by early 
Arab traders, has .been adapted to high 
fashion, furnishings, handbags, interior 
design and a host of other practical uses. 

- Kelantan’s artists produce it in . the 
- traditional way — hand-stamp ing wax 
designs onto the doth with metal- sten- 
cils. then dipping it in dyes and stamping- 
added motifs until a colorful composi- 
tion has been created. The final , design 
can be anything from a packed land- 1 
scape of flowers, trees and birds to "a 
beached fishing boat in a, sunset or a. 
/blaze of popart. ' /. 

While Kelantan claims batik for its 
own. Terengganu's -most prized art tex- 
tpe is songket , a beautiful handwoveh 
silk in which gold and silver thread is- 
added to the motifs that . adorn a bold 
blue, green or purple background.. 
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Satays, Curries, Fruits: An Exotic Blend of 




fiery spices of the East, Malaysia’s native cuisine is surprise 




For a nation that was once the West’s main source of the 


ingly benign. It is a spicy culinary adventure, but the 
&■**■%* Malay palate has not developed a wholehearted taste for 
the tiny, incendiary chillies that are standard ingredientsln 
much of the cuisine of neighboring Thailand. 


: menu reflects Malaysia’s maritime tradi- 
tion: With its northern states bordering. 
T h a ilan d Malaysia has absorbed some 
of the most popular Thai seafood dishes 
■—•/aksa, for instance, which, i s-rice coo^ 
dies in a spicy fish soup.: *•' . V 


One of the most popular national dishes, 
karma curry, is a good example of Ma- 
laysia’s culinary benevolence. It is spicy 
without burning the mouth, leaving the 
Inexperienced visitor with an introduc- 
tion to the exoticism of regional food 
that is typical of Malaysian culture — 
exciting, pleasant but Dot overwhelming: 

What dampens the fires in Malay 
food and gives each recipe its special 
taste and texture is coconut milk, one of 
the base ingredients of the cuisine. As 
with almost all Asian cuisines, steamed 
. white rice (nasi) is the staple that goes 
with almost every dish. 


The most popular Malay dish is satay 
. —r chunks of beef, chicken or .prawns 
pinioned kebab-style! on sticks made 


from the stems of coconut leaves and 
barbecued over Rowing , charcoal. The 
cooked meat is dipped in a sauce of 
finely ground peanuts and deep-fried 
garlic with a touch of chilli powder, just ' 
to remind the palate that this is. after all, 
a culinary adventure and not a case-of 
passing the pepper and salt : 

As with safav, most Malaysian recipes 
resemble Indonesia’s; nasi goreng m ~ 
both countries meansiried rice, and nasr 
padang accompanies 'the substantial- 
range of different curries found oh any, 
local menu. Gado ga do. a bean curd and 
vegetable salad, .is another example of 
the culinary exchange. 


China is .the strangest foreign culinary 
influence on Malaysia’s cuisine.. Most 
hotels in Malaysia" have a 1 restaurant 
serving the most popular recipes of Chi- 
na’s major regional cuisines — rich im- 
perial dishes with' accompanying wheat 
breads, and noodles and: specialties like 
Peking due* from the north; the peppery’ 
Sze . Chuan cuisine. :■ the seafoods of ' 
Shanghai and the Yangtze Delta; and 
elegant Cantonese food. ; ’. 
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Culinary ! exchange, has! establish^ 
.some common* and pc^idar.-tiraiditipns:'. 
just ns Shanghai is famous for its mutual ' 
- . gourmet blowout on native l^ny crabs, ; 
Malaysia is famous for its cMlli crabs, a 
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EUROBONDS 

U.S. Banks Boost Sales 
Of LBO Loans in Europe 

By Kenneth N. Gilpin 

New York Tima Service 

N EW YORK — Commercial banks, which have often 
sold portions of their loan portfolios as a way to 
reduce risk and dean op balance sheets, are becoming 
increasingly active in international markets by selling 
^senior debt used to finance leveraged buyouts. 

These sales, prompted by continued problems in the high-yield 
market for junk bonds and uncertainties about the U.S. econo- 
my’s prospects* are but the latest example of how the participants 
who engineered the leveraged buyout boom are trying to forestall 
or avoid more serious problems. 

Thus far, the number of bank loans sold either pubhdy or 
through private placements is - 


U 


but a trickle. But participants m . , , 

said thai more deals are likely B anks these days 
to be done. i i • 

“Banks these days are look- are fOOiOIlg very 
ing very carefully at loan ex- rarefiillv at 
panics,” said Michael Wood- V*™™? ** 
bead, a senior director at loan exposures.’ 

Continental Capital Markets 

Ltd, a subsidiary of Conti- 
nental Bank. yThe challenge is to structure something dint will be 
^attractive to insurance companies and other institutions who axe 
*nsed to taking this sort of risk.” 

Over the past year Continental has sold off more than $400 
nrilhon in senior leveraged-buyout bank debt through private 
placements in Europe. 

“Dining cyclical downturns, and we are clearly in the midst of 
a cyclical event, asset prices always decline,” said Robert J. 
Barbara, chief economist at Shearsan Lehman Hutton Inc. “That 
makes yesterday's loan look terribly questionable today.” 

The most recent transaction took place on Friday, when BNP 
Capital Markets Ltd. offered $625 million of floating-rate notes 
due in 1998 in the Eurobond market 

The note issue, which some observers said was the first public 
Eurobond backed by U.S. leveraged-buyout loans, are backed by 
senior, secured term loans made by about 20 banks in leveraged 
buyouts and recapitalization plans. 

A diversified portfolio of loans, including debt securities kgied 
to finance the leveraged buyouts of RJR Nabisco Inc. and Black 
& Decker Corp., back the securities. 

As with collateralized brad obligations, which have been used 
Jjy holders of junk bonds as a way of packaging portions of their 
portfolios and reselling them to other investors, the bank loans 
sold last week were offered in various tranches, or units, to 
investors. 

U NLIKE COLLATERALIZED bond obligations, howev- 
er, the bulk <rf the securities that were offered last week 
are unconditionally guaranteed by Financial Security 
Assurance and carry triple-A ratings from Moody's Investors 
Service and Standard & Foot’s Corp. 

The senior, or A tranche, consisted of $500 millio n worth of 
securities. Given its triple-A-rating, this portion of transaction 
was priced at a mere 25 bams points, or hundredths of a point, 
over the one-month London interbank offered rate. The remain- 
ing $125 million worth of securities were offered in three addi- 
tional tranches. 

As with collateralized bond obligations, swim holders of the 
senior class A securities wffl receive interest payments in advance 
of the others, ratings on this portion of the transar^irw ? axe higher 
and yields lower. 

To insure liquidity, the first three tranches will be listed to 
trade on the Luxembourg Stock Exchange 
The riskiest portion of the securities to be sold, $20 milli on 
worth of class D securities, was not rated. Reflecting their highly 
speculative nature, these securities, which will be privately 
: placed, were priced at a whopping spread erf 24 percentage points 
^over one-month libra. 

“I think the appetite for these sorts of deals is fairty strong,” 
said Ronald M. Stuart, a vice chairman at Vonte, Coats, Stuart & 
O’Grady, a bond trading and investment banking firm that 
helped to arrange the deal “These are floating-rate instruments 
with fairly high returns. But if you were to get MEons and billions 
of these securities, the appetite would taper off.” 

In addition to the BNP transaction, Mr. Woodhead of Conti- 
1 nental said that Merrill Lynch Capital Markets and Manufactur- 
ers Hanover Trust Crap, were seeking to market a $500 milli on, 
AAA-rated offering of senior leveraged-buyout bank loans to 
investors around the world. 

“The market is still maiming and there are a lot of thing s that 
still should be done,” Mr. Woodhead said. “But there are limits to 
how much can be done. I don’t think that the market could get 
much bigger than $5 billion.” 

Mr. Barbera characterized the development of collateralized 
bond obligations and the sale of packages of senior bank debt in 
leveraged buyouts as “micro solutions” to the problems facing 
the highly leveraged private sector in the United States. 

Carl Ctwira is away. 
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3d World 
Debt Aid 

Falters 

1989 Reductions 
Put at $14Bfflion 

By Hobart Rowen 

Washington Post Semce 

WASHINGTON — A World 
Bank report released Sunday re- 
vealed that debt relief arranged for 
Third World countries amounted 
to only $14 billion this year, com- 
pared with $22 trillion in 19S8, de- 
spite the introduction of a U.S. 
plan designed to accelerate the 
pace of debt reduction- 
in an annual compilation called 
the World Debt Tables, the bank 
projected a rise of 03 percent in 
total debt by the end of this year, to 
$1,189 trillion. The bank also said 
expectations for the debt plan sug- 
gested in March by Nicholas F. 
Brady, the U.S. Treasury secretary, 
must be tendered. 

“It is a time for realism,” said 
Stanley Fischer, World Bank vice 
president for development eco- 
nomics. 

The Brady Plan calls for empha- 
sis on reducing debt stock and in- 
terest payments for selected mid- 
dle-income countries. The program 
replaced the Balter Plan, named for 
Mr. Brady’s predecessor, James A. 
Baker 3d Mr. Baker stressed new 
lending by commercial banks and 
multilateral institutions rather than 
debt reduction. 

There were two reasons the pace 
of debt reduction lagged this year, 
the report said First, the amount of 
debt-equity swaps, in which loans 

are converted to ownership of assets, 
declined Second the -Brady Plan 
has not yet taken effect in the coun- 
tries for which debt-reduction pack- 
ages mw hwng TU-go fja tfri 
The World Bank said Mr. Bra- 
dy’s strategy has “made a good 
start” in programs for Mexico, the 
Phnippines and Costa Rica. But 
the report stressed the plan is not 
by itself an answer to the overall 
debt problem. 

The bank cited, for example, the 
need for further relief for those 
low-income countries, such as sub- 
Saharan African nations, whose 
loans came from governments rath- 
er than commercial banks. 

In addition, it said, there is a 
group of middle-income countries 
that borrowed from governments 
but “are not poor enough” to war- 
rant debt cancellations available to 
the poorest An example died was 
Bolivia, not eligible for concesaon- 
al treatment but not likely to get 
much help from the Brady Plan. 

The bank noted that no addi- 
tional money to support debt re- 
duction is in view to supplement 
the $30 bQHon to $35 billion that 
has been made available by the 
World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund and Japan. 

When asked how the Third 
World could cope with the bunts 
on debt relief, Mr. Fischer said the 
debtor countries would have to 
meet part of their needs by generat- 
ing trade surpluses. 

In addition, Mr. Fischer said, 
some countries would be able to 
attract a flow of investments, and 
would be able to borrow from com- 
mercial markets and sell bonds. 
“But I don't believe there noil be 
substantial additional amounts of 
debt reduction,” he said. 


Axa Takes the Fight to U.S • 

French Insurer Bears the Brunt of Epic Takeover War 


By Jacques Neher 

Speaal to the Herald Tnbtmc 

PARIS — Four months after 
hitching his wagon to Sir James 
Goldsmith’s £13.4 billion 
(S29J9 b illion ) hostile bid for 
BAT Industries PLC, the French 
i n su r ance executive G ancle Bi- 
bear has been thrust to the front 
lines of a battle which has grown 
more daunting by the day. 

Mr. B£b6ar, chairman of Com- 
pagnie du Midi and its insurance 
subsidiary, Axa-Midi Assur- 
ances, is girding fra a grilling 
next month in Chicago when be 
takes the stand in ongoing hear- 
ings before Illinois insurance au- 
thorities. It is the first Of nine 
such state hearings in which 
Axa-Midi must prove it is fit to 
own Farmers Insurance Group 
Ino, a Los Angeles-based insur- 
ance unit of BAT of Bri tain, 

But after filing 33,000 pages of 
documents to authorities in the 
nine states m which Fannere does 
b usiness and sitting through a 
multitude of legal depositions 
from BAT lawyers, Axa-Midi al- 
ready appears exhausted. Though 
h is not acknowledging defeat be- 
fore the fight ^ begins, tlx company 
is already talking openly abom 
the benefits of the exercise should 
it ultimately lose. 

“Even if we cannot boy Fann- 
ers, we mil be in a position to 
buy some other company be- 
cause we will have learned the 
approval process and prepared 
all the documents required by 
the state authorities,” said Frari- 
foise Colloc’h, an Axa-Midi 
spokeswoman. 

In effect, it is Axa-Midi that 
win have to take the brunt of 
BATs multipronged legal effort 
to fight off Mr. Goldmhh's as- 


sault, which would be the second- 
biggest takeover ever, after the 
£24-53 billion buyout of RJR Na- 
bisco Inc. 

Axa-Midi. the rapidly growing 
French insurance concern, pul 
itself on the firing line Aug. 24. 
when it agreed to buy Farmers 
for S4.5 billion from Mr. Gold- 
smith’s investment group. Hoy- 
lake Ltd., if the bid succeeded. It 
cemented its ties to Mr. Goid- 

r BAT is 
pursuing a 
scorched-earth 
policy. They’re 
fighting tooth 
and naD. 

Mark Wood, lead 
attorney for Axa-Midi 

smith by also also agreeing to put 
up $1 billion for a 15 percent 
stake in Hoylake. 

Now, BAT is employing 
Fanners as its fortress against 
Mr. Goldsmith. It will use the 
insurance commission hearings 
in the nine states in an attempt to 
tarnish Axa-Midi as unfit to own 
Farmers and thus prevent Mr. 
Goldsmith’s takeover from pro- 
ceeding. 

“BAT is pursuing a scorched- 
earth policy,” said Mark Wood, 
lead attorney for Axa-Midi. 
“They're fighting tooth and nail 
at every level, using every infer- 
ence, every speculation, every in- 
nuendo they can crane up with to 
defeat this thing. What they're 
really battling for is the continued 


control of BAT by its present 
management. This is the poison 
pDl they're trying lo administer to 
Sir James,” he added. 

Hoy lake’s highly leveraged bid 
lapsed on Sept. 29, but the Brit- 
ish Takeover Panel gave Hoylake 
the chance to make a new offer 
within one year, pending U.S. 
approval for Axa-Midi as a suit- 
able parent for Farmers, the 
1 5th -largest American insurer. 
Farmers had 1988 premium in- 
come of S5.73 billion. 

Mr. Goldsmith has indicated 
that once clearance is given by 
the American authorities, Hoy- 
lake would make a new offer that 
would be based more on cash 
and senior debt that the original 
bid, which consisted of securi- 
ties. On Tuesday, a Hoylake ex- 
pert witness from Price Water- 
house is expected to detail terms 
of the pro forma offer when the 
Chicago hearings resume. The 
hearings are now- focussed on 
Hoylake. 

During the first Hoylake hear- 
ing, early this month, Gilbene 
Beaux, a business associate of Mr. 
Goldsmith, was cross-examined 
by BAT lawyers fra three days on 
a wide range of the financier’s 
activities, particularly his contro- 
versial failed bid bo take control 
of Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. 
in 1986. ’ 

She was also asked to defend 
Mr. Goldsmith's ties to Charles 
Keating, the target of a U-S. fed- 
eral investigation stemming from 
the failure of Lincoln Savings & 
Loan .Association of Irvine, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Keating is also bead 
of Lincoln’s parent. American 
Continental Corp. of Phoenix, 
which in turn is pan owner of 
See AXA, Page 9 


Taiwan Adds BASF Is Poised to End 


To Malaysia 
Investments 


KUALA LUMPUR — A Tai- 
wanese industrialist said Sunday 
that companies from his country, 
already the biggest investor in Ma- 
laysia, have committed $200 mil- 
lion to an electronics manufactur- 
ing project there. . 

LF. Hsieh, chairman of the Tai- 
wan Electric Appliance Manufac- 
turers, told the Bemama news 
agency his own company. Great 
Electronics Corp„ would spend $30 
million on a factory producing tele- 
visions, cordless telephones and 
loudspeakers, 80 percent of them 
for export. 

Great Electric would be the larg- 
est of 50 companies that will band 
together to build plants in a 90- 
hectare (222-acre) industrial estate 
in Kedah, with a total investment 
of around $200 million, Mr. Hsieh 
said. 

Malaysia’s electronics sector ac- 
counts for 46 percent of its manu- 
factured exports. 

The trade and industry minister, 
Rafidah Aziz, told a Taiwan dele- 
gation that Malaysia had received 
178 applications for investment in 
electronics worth 3.43 billion ring- 
git (SI-27 billion) from Taiwan in 
the first 10 months at 1989. 


5 Year U.S. Lockout 


By Frank Swoboda 

Washington Post Serrue 

WASHINGTON — The Oil 
Chemical and Atomic Workers 
union is expected to ratify a three- 
year contract with BASF Corp. on 
Monday that would end a five-and- 
a-half year lockout, possibly the 
longest in U.S. history. 

The lockout began in 1984, when 
the West German chemicals com- 
pany escorted union members out 
of a sprawling chemical complex in 
Geismar, Louisiana. On Friday, 
negotiators from both sides said 
they were unaware of a longer lock- 
out in the United States. 

The dispute triggered an interna- 
tional corporate campaign against 
BASF that at one point united the 
anion with West Germany’s Green 
Party in an effort to discredit the 
company’s environmental record in 
both countries. 

In addition to drawing attention 
to pollution by BASF plants on the 
Rhine and Mississippi rivers, labor’s 
campaign against the company over 
the last five years has included dis- 
closure of BASF computer ship- 
ments to South Africa that led to 
curtaflmetu of the trade, grants to 
‘support environmental and tax- 
eqmry projects in Louisiana and in- 
volvement in efforts to force BASF 
to pay fra cleaning up hazardous 
wastes in four states. 


In Court, Nelson Hunt Loses a Fortune 
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By Nina Andrews 

New York Times Service 

DALLAS — Long and arduous 
bankruptcy proceedings for Nelson 
Bunker Hunt have wound to a close 
in a crowded Dallas courtroom, 
en ding one of the largest personal 
bankruptcy cases in American his- 
tory ana leaving Mr. Hunt with a 
fraction of his former worth. 

Under the reorganization plan 
signed Friday in federal bankruptcy 
court here, virtually all the personal 
assets of Mr. Hunt and his wife, 
Caroline, wiJJ be sold to pay credi- 
tors. An independent trustee is to be 
chosen to liquidate Mr. Hunt’s bedd- 
ings, which are to be placed in a 
trust and sdd within six years. 

Those holdings, valued at the trial 
in the $150 million range, consist 
primarily of ral and real estate inter- 
ests but also indude a large sheep 
ranch in Australia and a museum- 
quality collection at antiquities. 

Under the plan confirmed by 
federal Judge Harold C Abram- 
son, the Internal Revenue Service 

will get the largest put of the 
Hunts' persona] estate. The govern- 
ment will receive 80 percent of the 
proceeds of sales of the liquidating 


trust. The other creditors will re- 
ceive the rest, which is expected to 
amount to about 30 cents for each 
dollar of their final cla i ms . 

The Hunts keep a residence in 
Dallas, a coin collection and $6.6 
million to be used to pay legal and 
administrative fees and some small 
creditors. 

Among the largest creditors are 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co„ 
which had made a $36 J million 
personal loan to Mr. Hunt, and 
Minpeco SA, a Peruvian minerals 
company. 

Minpeco had sued Hunt and his 
brothers, W. Herbert and Lamar, 
alleging that they had tried to cor- 
ner the world silver market almost 
10 years ago. 

It was the decision by a New i 
York jury in that case, awarding | 
$132.5 million judgment to Min- 
peco, that prompted the Hunt | 
brothers to me for personal bank- 
ruptcy protection 16 months ago. , 

Lamar settled his suits relating to 
the silver trading. Herbert's pro- 
ceeding is still in process in bank- 
ruptcy court; his estate is valued at . 
$125 'million. 


The Horn brothers began buying 
large quantities of silver in late l'979, 
driving up prices on the world mar- 
ket from $9 an ounce in September 
1979 to 550 in January 1980. 

Prices collapsed in March 1980. 
falling back to $10. The drop, 
which shook a number of financial 
institutions, cost the Hunts well 
over SI WHon and resulted in fed- 
eral charges of manipulation. 

The reorganization plan deprives 
Nelson Hunt and nis wife of 
$300,000 a year in investment in- 
come. 

Asa result of the settlement with 
the tax authorities, the couple also 
owe the government an additional 


payment of S90 million, to be paid 
over time from certain income that 
exceeds $25,000 a year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hum sat through 
the final proceedings with stoical 
expressions. Their only son, Hous- 
ton, the youngest of four children, 
sat beside them. 

Put on tire stand at midafternoon 
by his personal bankruptcy lawyer, 
Russell L. Munsch. Mr. Hum ac- 
knowledged, in monosyllables, his 
understanding of the plan. 

“It’s a bitter day when you turn 
over what lias been one or the big- 
gest fortunes in the world to credi- 
tors that you have been fighting for 
years." said Mr. Munsch. 
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Poland Seeks 
Radical Change 
In Economy 


The union also has taken credit 
for blocking construction of a chem- 
ical waste incinerator proposed by 
BASF in Indiana and hailing con- 
struction of a 550 million petro- 
chemical plant in Geismar. 

Leslie Vann, an official with Lo- 
cal 4-620, which represents the 
locked out workers, said. “We took 
on a hostile company, a hostile gov- 
ernment, and we won. We’re back 
in the plant.” 

BASF would not comment on 
the contract settlement. A spokes- 
man at its U.S. headquarters in 
New Jersey acknowledged that the 
company was in "discussions" with 
the union but said both sides had 
agreed to a sews blackout about 
the negotiations. 

Under the agreement, union 
members will receive an immediate 
2 percent wage increase and in- 
creases of 3 J percent a year in 1990 
and 1991. All health iniurance cost 
increases during the first two years 
of the agreement will be pud by the 
company, which will pay 80 per- 
cent in die final year. 

Richard Leonard, a union official 
active in the corporate campaign 
against BASF, said the settlement 
directly affects 1 10 workers. At the 
time of the lockout in 1984. the 
union represented 370 operators 
and maintenance workers at the 
plant, which has 1,200 employees. 


By Blaine Harden 

U'ashmgimi Pr e : Servue 

WARSAW — Poland's Solidari- 
ty government on Sunday present- 
ed the parliament with the most 
far-reaching free -market reform 
program in the post-war history of 
Eastern Europe and demanded 
that it be approved within two 
weeks. 

“This a landmark change that we 
are making It is unique in history,” 
Finance Minister Leszek Bai- 
cerowicz told parliament “It falls 
to us to be pioneers. The world is 
watching Poland," he added. 

Frankly admitting that the pro- 
gram will cause bankruptcies, 
widespread unemployment and a 
temporary contraction of the na- 
tional economy, Mr. Balcerowicz 
said Poland has “no other way 
out” 

The finance minister said that 
the “irrational system of economic 
management” that bis government 
inherited from the Communist Par- 
ty — a system he described as one 
in which “people pretend to work 
and the state pretends to pay” — 
will have to undergo “a deep surgi- 
cal CUL” 

Specifically, the government has 
said that next year its economic 
package will force a 20 percent 
drop in real incomes, a 2 to 3 per- 
cent contraction in the gross na- 
tional product and will put at least 
300.000 people out of work. The 
program also will slice in half gov- 
ernment subsidies to industry’ and 
consumers. 

The Solidarity government, 
which came to power last summer 
after trouncing the Communist 
Party in elections, is forcing its pro- 
gram on the parliament at a time, in 
Balcerowicz’s words, of “extremely 
difficult circumstances." 

Inflation is estimated at 900 per- 
cent this year. There are chronic 
shortages of gasoline and consumer 
goods. Young people are emigrat- 
ing in record numbere, and the eco- 
logical crisis is worsening. Ac- 
knowledging all of this, the finance 
minister said that “every delay in 
economic changes will be an unfor- 
givable mistake." 

Last week the Solidarity leader 
Lech Walesa proposed that the 
Sejm, or parliament, recognize the 
severity of the country’s economic 
crisis and abdicate its authority in 
economic matters. He asked that 
parliament give government minis- 


ters a free hand to implement its 
free- market reforms. 

The government led by Prime 
Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki, who 
was handpicked by Mr. Walesa last 
August, politely rejected that pro- 
posal on Saturday — after thank- 
ing the Solidarity leader for his 
"concern in the face of delay.” 

The reform package proposes to 
sell off state enterprises, rewrite 
banking laws, overhaul the tax 
code, make Polish currency con- 
vertible, end subsidies to political 
parties and create new forms of 
focal self-government. The aim of 
the program is cut inflation to sin- 
gle digits by the end of the year, 
and attract foreign investment. 

U.S. to Open 
High-Tech 
Door to East 

By Tom Kenworthy 

li'ashmghvi Pmi Service 

WASHINGTON — Commerce 
Secretary Robert A. Mosbacber 
called Sunday for a relaxation of 
restrictions on high-technology ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe, saying 
that because of Lhe sweeping 
changes u "is right for business to 
go in there." 

Mr. Mosbacher said the United 
States will dismantle 40-year-old 
export barriers, beginning with Po- 
land and Hungary, as long as na- 
tional security interests are not 
compromised. 

On television Sunday, Mr. Mos- 
bacher said, “I flunk we will, par- 
ticularly with Lbe Eastern Europe- 
an countries, starting with Poland 
and Hungary, open the door to' 
higher technology." 

He added. "We're willing to do it 
with them because they have told us 
they will protect us and rive us the 
opportunity to review what they’re 
doing with the high-tech items." 

However, Mr. Mosbacher said 
the U.S. government would take a 
more cautious stance with regard to 
the Soviet Union because it is “the 
only nation in lhe world that has a 
capability to be a serious threat to 
the United States.” 

Control Data Corp. last week 
signed a deal lo sell six powerful 
computers to the Soviet Union. 
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MeaieuiB lea actkxmaizeB eont caavoqufe par le present avia A 

L'ASSEMBLfiE GfiNfiRALE EXTRAORDINAIRE 
DES ACTIONNAIRES 

qm ae tiendra ui n£ge social i Lu x embourg, le 28 cKcembze 1989 i 
10 heures, a vac 1'ordre du jour Buivant : 

OBDRE DU JOUR i 

— M od ificat ion de l’arade 23 pour ltd donoer la teseur auivaote : 
L’aaeemblfe g£a£rsle des action rmirce d&uden, but proposition du 
Conaeil d‘ Administration, de I’uuge & fair® du b£a£fiee net de l’anste. 
La soci&£ pout diotribaer le reveou net dee inaeatiasamentB ainai que lea 
plus values nettes on capital rfealufes ou non. Hie neut Cgafement 
aiatribuer un drvideode ea l'ahsesce de ids revenue on pu»- values nettes 


De idles distributions de dividendea ne penve nt toutefetia pas avoir pour 
cffel de rammer lea a cti fg nets de la Soo£t6 ea dewouB du capital 

minimum i£g»I 

Dana tout les compartments da divideada mterimairea pourroot toe 
dfedarh et payfes par le ConaeO d 'Administration. 

Les dividend* umoac6s pmxmxtt tor payfis dans la devise de itttnacn 
de chaque compartment od en toute autre tzuxmaie libre m e ut convert- 
ible choiaie par le Conseil d' Administration au taux de change de le 
devise concern^ n jour dtt psiemeat ou en actions de la SoaW anx 
temps et lieu cboisis par le CnaseD d’ Administration. 

Lea BOtnmes dbtribnuks alloueee aux actions de la dasse A de chaque 
compartment Rental distributes anx actionnairea de cdte dasse 
La profits attribute anx actions de la dasae B de chaque compartment 
&goat ajoutte 6 la portion de* actifs nets co n e apo ndant anx actions de la 

— Ratification de la dteai on qu ant A la distribution dn dividends rfan« le 
compartment OMNINVEST FUND GLOBAL MANAGEMENT DIS- 
TRIBUTION (CLASSE A). 

La version coordonnte da statute comp room ces duu mraa s eat i la 
disposition du public an stige social de la Sorifitfc. 

Le quorum pour cette AasemUte Gtefeale Extraordinaire est de 50% du 
capital BodaJ represent^ par lo actiounainis prfaemi on r ep rtee n tfa par 
proxy. 

L^e resolutions soot prises 2 la majority do deux tiers des voix des 
getionnoirea presents on reptteeatfa. 

Pour la SoctttA 

BANQUE IMS GESTION EDMOND DE ROTHSCHILD 
LUXEMBOURG 
SoetttA Anonyms 
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denominated international 
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tob 

GMAC 

Sft 

91 

I0QHSD 


8ft 

91 

waft 

GMAC 

111 

91 

HCb 

GMAC 

7ft 

92 

97fe 

GMAC 

Vft 


Wife 

GMAC 

HI 

92 

101ft 

GMAC 

10ft 92 

101ft 


Bh 

93 

99ft 


9ft 

93 

102ft 

GMAC 


94 

98b 

GMAC 

Bft 

94 

wb 

GMAC 

10 

94 

i04b 

GMAC 


9* 

100ft 

GMAC 

9b 

« 

101ft 

GMAC Canada 9ft 

93 

101ft 

IBM 

tft 

91 

100b 






9 

92 

101ft 

IBM 

a 

92 

101ft 


9b 

92 

Wlft 

IBM 

w 

93 

103b 

1 BM _ 

Wk 95 

104b 

IBMCrad 


91 

98ft 

IBMCred 

Bft 

92 

100ft 

l B Mint Fir 

Sft 

92 

100b 


9ft 

91 

100ft 

Ketloao 


92 

101ft 

Lfcertv Mut 

9W 

93 

101ft 

Liberty Mut 



nft 



1.1 




9* 

■I'l 

Mortv Fund 

8fe 

96 

■ J 

Morgan 6Tv 



97ft 

Morgan JP 

10ft 92 

104b 


■53 +*3 
052 +54 

8.78 484 

8tt +76 
U1 494 

150 4-107 

071 +« 

037 448 
U4 +100 
&B4 +to 

LB +91 

Bi7 +78 
9 jB7 +122 
9.12 +117 
L7» -HE 

LM +1M 

BID +78 
L40 +55 

LSI +45 

L5J +44 
152 +47 
Ui +82 
0X1 +74 

&a +48 

147 +41 
177 448 
Art +83 
1*3 +70 
144 +2 
141 +5 
174 447 
177 4+1 
853 +« 
174 484 
144 44* 
188 +W 
815 +94 
til +73 
144 +71 

144 +73 

BA -MJ 

152 4+5 
IS +58 

if +«» 

125 +45 

151 4*2 
II! +78 
1*0 +73 

Uf 453 

157 444 
144 +71 

173 +71 

153 +43 

E +E 

147 +n 

174 +79 

154 4*7 
144 +03 
83* 452 
U4 +48 
111 +93 


17* 484 
182 +92 


IX 

■34 


139 +32 

171 TO 
1*4 +70 
■34 4*0 
147 4*0 
147 457 
150 +42 
153 4*4 

172 +78 
UI +101 
879 4*3 
149 +91 
143 +74 
157 +73 


Now England 
PepsiCo 
Feotico 
Prudential 
Prudential 
Prudential 
utd Teen Coro 
Teen Coro 
Uta Teen Fin 
wamer Lamb 
Xerox 


11*95 
7* 93 
8 93 

7* 91 
I 93 
12* 95 
11b 92 
7to 91 
10*95 
8 * M 
W 93 


108 

95** 

97* 

Ml* 

98k 

199.050 

1044k 

95ft 

104b 

«H4 

103559 


914 +138 
190 +un 
858 +192 
■44 +77 
840 +50 
9,19 +134 


817 +£ 
9JP +122 
•50 +57 
ui +101 


Third World 


AMroSa 

16ft 92 

72 

Banabrra 

17b 92 

108 

Eicom 

im n 

98 

Escom 

12b 91 

9gb 

Medea 

Sft 91 

88 

FEME X 

17ft« 

IIS 

South Atriea 

J7b 91 

180b 


1292 +5?S 
1257 +4M 


IM3 TJf* 

1*4* +880 
444 -14* 


Dollar Zeros 


lad 

Mol PrkeYKI Tray 


AirarHosoiW 
Amor Inll Go 
Amer Medic 
Amer Medic 
Amex 
ArcoFm 
Altai Dev Bk 
Austria 
BeneflcW 


00 35b 

04 30Vi 
97 32 

02 14 

SO 401k 
92 13* 

04 31 
95 42* 

•va. 90 


HL1X +190 
B44 +10 
1450 +791 
14X3 +«B 
UI +*3 
BOB +82 
130 +4 

149 +40 
90b 1155 


BNPC/W 

BNPX/w 

Baker 

Beatiica Foods 
Bk Tokyo 
Band Brewing 
BP Capital 
Balnaamez 
Campbell Sous 
Caterpillar 
Cataramor 
Sim 

Connect Mut 
Cracker 
Denmark 
Den m ar k 

Deul Bk Fin 
Du Pont Oven 

EDF 

Exoartfln 
Exxon Cos 
FNMABacr 
Hat 

First Fed 
Florida Fed 
Fluor Fin 
Cat De Fra 
GazDe Frn 
Can EleCr lot 
Geo EleCr ltd 
Gen EleCr ltd 
Gen EleCr Inf 
Gen EleCr lot 
Gen Mills 
Gen Mills 
GMACOvFebO 
GMACOvOetOI 
GMAC Overs 
Gulf Oil 
Hewlett Poc 
IADB Dec 


01 


n oi 
n 

92 


81* 

7714 

8BV4 

I 

«% 

0214 


92 0114 
92 79* 

M 491k 


U 

40 

82 + 


90 9214 

91 45* 


970 +113 
UI +»U 
955 +170 
1152 +*44 
9 M +1W 
OA 

■73 4*4 
940 +133 
9JD +95 
9J* +102 
9J4 +12D 
9152 +139 
192 +*a 
9.10 +103 
OiO 4*3 
153 +49 


95 184 
90 91* 
94 48 
47* 
38ft 
13U 


94 
04 

L 


77V. 

J7b 

*7* 

83b 

70* 

8 Jto 

ra* 


n M* 


IE 


£ 3* 

00 II 


9.0 +112 
1I.5D +3S3 
851 +51 
149 +*> 
133 +4 

15* +52 
981 +97 
UI +08 
1054 +245 
Mi +171 
001 +74 
149 +44 
145 +58 
144 457 
167 4*4 
075 473 
173 4*4 

ua 4*3 

8*3 +52 
U2 +75 
184 +79 
1174 +383 
US +78 
■54 +82 
9 AS +120 


iMDSJiflt 

lADBJun 

IFF 

iSECMor 
Ic Indust 

induct Kidd Bk 

Moruberf 
Mtaaietown 
Mutual Ben 
NIB 

NewEnataM 
Penney JC 
Perales 
PgpllCO 
Phots Morris 
PrueMta 

n - - — m I Mm 

KcrnOKB 

Rockefeller 
3 BCCuv 
SEKMaT 
SEKSep 
Sears 

ilHML 

Sears Mov27 

SiemmXAv 

sttiAustGevt 

SomHFin 

Santonr 

T iuiBB m srt ca 

VlooriafiPA 

World Bk „ 

Xerox Credit 


M 9514 

N 1M 

93 74b 
97 Sfh 

94 57b 
91 SB* 

95 41* 

18 147 

01 24 

94 6714 

99 43b 

91 £b 

92 83* 

96 a 

94 <7* 
99 47 

12 77* 
DO 36* 

97 Jib 

W TltH 

94 67* 

*> R 

98 44* 
94 0* 
m 39* 
94 M* 

91 89b 

93 73* 

7i as* 

99 43* 

02 27* 

92 >3* 


MS +137 
9 M +U2 
9.13 +118 
9.91 +175 
USl +648 

»jn +w 

9.13 +103 
ua -358 
171 +44 
159 440 

IS £ 

9 JO +111 
166 +*0 
1252 +415 
■to. 

■30 +52 
158 +M 


M2 +« 
9J9 +119 
922 +1W 
ISO +S4 
920 +122 
942 +99 
9J7 +113 
945 +182 
1 H +74 
9:99 +174 
tm m 


ECU Straight* 


ABB 


AuStilO 

Austria 

Austria 

Austria 

BFCE 

BFCE 

BFCE 

BNP 

BNP 

Befehmi 


CCCE 

CNA 

CNA 

CUT 

CnT . 


Cr Fonder 
C» Fonder 
Cr Foncfer 
Cr Funder 

Cr Local 
Cr Local 
Cr Local 
CrLocni 

Cr Local . 


Cr LrannaU 

Cr Natl 

Denmark. 

Denmark 

Denmark 

Denmark 


Ckioonl 

EC5C 

E DC 

EDC 

EDF 

EDF 


EEC 

EEC 

EEC 

EEC-A 1 


EEtjlB' 


EEC1 


NSW. YOU I API— 
TIN 


of Ifl CBri mo jwfrf* 

itaa ceuMnwIiH 
■aw (Mat Atrntm- 
IM1 or Ml (WlM 

»his sales ctwrte) 


AAL Mutual' 

CaGro IUJ9 IIA4 
men p 9.71 10.19 
MuBd P 9.9* 10A4 
AAHP Invst; 

CoGr 3143 ML 
GiniM 1524 NL 
GenBd 1529 NL 
Glhlnc 2555 NL 
T.FBd 1A95 NL 
T-FSb 1521 NL 
ABT Funds: 

Emroo 1058 1121 
Gitilna 10 77 1IJ1 
Secln a HJ37 11 a 3 
Ulllln 0 1197 14*7 
AdsnCo p 17.92 1847 
ADTEK 10J3 10.03 
AdvnIG P 922 955 
AdwnlTp 9.48 1114 
AIM Funds: 

Chart d 7.18 7a 0 
Const p 928 9.93 
Cvriao 10271028 
HIVKJp 7.17 753 
LimMp «54 1102 
Sumil 853 
Welnpp 11441119 
AM A Funds: 

CloGI p 1021 NL 
GlbGlP 2120 NL 
Glblnp 20jn NL 
GIST □ 954 NL 

GrPI B 2155 NL 
USGv p 858 NL 
AMEv Punas: 

AslAll 1108 1265 
COPin 1550 1694 
COPAP 1558 1621 
Fldcur 25.9027.12 
Grwyth 2157 2103 
HIYId 127 854 
TF Nal 10-00 10 j 47 
U5 Gvl 953 1029 
AcornF 4134 43J4 

Atuhjre 1060 nl 

Aa vest Ad van): 

Govt p 850 150 
Gwth p 1455 U55 
HY B4 p 170 170 
inco p 1054 1054 
SpcI p 1155 1155 
AJgrSCp i 1820 1120 
AlgerGI 1183 1353 
Alliance Coo: 

Allan p 424 7.15 
Balan p 1202 12.72 
Canadp 198 950 
Canvp 9.70 1024 
Count p 1123 1929 
Gavtp 868 197 
Grinc o 264 2.79 
HiYMp 654 671 
Inti s I960 20A3 
ICalT p 1252 1253 
InsMu »54 9,94 
Nwnlnp 122511+6 
Morlg p 850 951 
MuCA 969 1059 
MuNY 9 JOB 9M 
NllMu 963 1053 
QuOSrp 2053 2254 
ST Mira 9.77 1057 
Surwp 11.17 1152 
Tech p 2058 21.78 
AlpriCA 9.90 1057 
A ion Nat 951 1119 
Aiiura Funds: 

Grwth 1259 1229 
meal 1054 1004 
Amer Caoltot: 

Cmstk 14.91 1148 
CoBdo 668 751 
Entrap 1539 1421 
E rch 8150 
FdMB P 12.94 1359 
FdAm p 11601251 
GvScp 1062 1194 
Harbr p 1422 1109 
HIV Id P 655 7.19 
MunB P 1959 2054 
OTC R 123 173 
• Foceo 272*2965 
Pro vld 453 458 
TEH> p 10.911165 
T . E I n ll+s iijo 
V enfr p 1454 1177 
AExdEv 1356 1614 
American Funas: 

A Bara 1124 1253 
4mcDP 112b 1351 
1 AMutlP 2124 2254 
. Band P 1328 145S 
‘ CopIBp 25252750 
CodWp 14.92 >556 
Eupaco 2143 3028 
Fdlnvp I4J3 1723 
Govt D 1366 1454 
. Gwth p 1957 2158 
HtTrp 1320 I4.07 
Inco a 12.73 1351 
, IntBdP 1187 1454 
■ ICAp 14.13 17.11 


NEca p 5S1A» 
N Per p 1058 1154 
TxExp 11.14 11.70 
TECAp 1460 15.12 
TEMdP U101459. 
TEVAP 145215241 
Wsh p 1521 1424! 
A GrhFd 613 691 
A HerllB 1577 NL 
A Invst 653 952 

A Inwin 624 457 

Amer Natl Funds: 

Grlh 499 565 
vnea 2122 2124 
Trlflee 1568 1695 
API Tr 1251 1251 
Am way 637 695 
Analyl 1127 NL 
Amsfnn 7.9| NL 
Aqulla Funds: 

AZ TF 957 1028 
CO TF 9.78 10.19 
HI TF 10.92 11JB 
KY TF 1053 1065 
OR TF 9.93 I0J+J 
ASCPSIk 1643 1956 
AvonGv 1050 1062 
Axe Hauahian: 

FndB P «20 NL 
incomp 5.19 nl 
5 lack a 7.14 NL 
BB&K 1150 NL 
Bdbson Group' 

Bond 157 NL 
Enlora 13.95 NL 
Gwth 1228 ML 
Snodw 954 NL 
Ta»Fr 676 NL 
UMBSI 1417 NL 
UMB B 1690 NL 
Value 1950 NL 
BoirdBlp 1191 1476 
BairdCae 17.79 1858 
BaranA r 11B8 1558 
Bartlett Funds: 

BasVI 1227 NL 
Fixedl 951 NL 
Boscom 2223 2223 
Beoc Hill 2954 2954 
Benin in Capital: 

CoML 1024 NL 
Catfln 92S NL 
CattH 822 NL 
CaTFi 1022 NL 
GNMA 1612 NL 
Goldin 12.17 NL 
NITFI 1058 NL 
N1TFL 1154 NL 
TOI990 9350 NL 
Tol995 6522 NL 
T 02000 4495 NL 

T 02005 3027 NL 

TgSDlO 2254 NL 
TB2015 1753 NL 

T Note 10.14 NL 
Berger Group: 

100 2360 NL 

101 1453 NL 

Bernstein Fds: 

GvSh 1263 NL 
ShtOur 1259 NL 
IntOur 1254 NL 
DIvMu 1244 NL 
NY Mu 1273 NL 
BiflEGvp 1046 1023 
BlanPrn 614 614 
BlnSGrp 1060 1060 
Boston Co: 

CaApp 35423552 
SNMP 1211 NL 
Modlp 1146 NL 
SPGIho 1699 14.99 
Brndvw 1613 1613 
Bruce 9549 9549 
Bull & Bear Go: 

CoGr p 1692 NL 
Eaincp 1253 NL 
FNCIp 2052 NL 
Gold P 15.91 NL 
HIYId D 944 NL 
SpEap 2546 NL 
T«Frp 1750 NL 
USGvp 1695 NL 
Burnhm 2 3.29 2451 
CJL Trsl 1050 1699 
Cdlmos f 11.16 NL 
CdlMun p 945 945 
CdlTrst 1157 NL 
CdlUS 9J3 NL 
Calvert Group: 

Ariel 27.05 
Equtvp 2224 NL 
GvLrd 1443 14.91 
mat 1*64 1764 
Social a 2754 2685 
SocBd I6JC2 1677 
SocEb 1750 1643 
TkF Lt 1065 1054 
TxFLg 1SJ1 1665 
US Gov 1484 1556 
WshA I 17.17 17.17 
CaPStane Group: 
EaGrd 772 610 
Fd SW 1363 1430 
Incam 545 530 
PBHG 1045 1036 
Trend 1352 14.19 
Ccmeale Funds: 

CaoG P 17.94 1678 
CaoTR 12811369 
Govt p 950 9.95 
TEOhG 9J1 964 
TENHI 96S 10.10 
Cardnf 1673 1628 
CrdnIGv 854 938 


Cn! Shs 2061 NL 
OidHYP 1132 11 
Chestnut 9*659645 
CIGNA Funds: 

Agrsv P 1200 1268 
GvSc P 9.98 1051 
Grth P 15.13 16*3 


HIYId P 9.14 962 
inco P 7.95 637 
MunB P 753 624 
U1IIP 1407 1481 
Value P 1458 1765 
Citibank l RAC IT: 
Baton t 238 nl 
E ovH t 267 NL 
Inconil 1-93 NL 
StltTrt 162 NL 
Clipper 4562 4562 
Colonial Funds: 
AGaldP 233*2494 
CoITEp 741 734 
CpCshP 44544751 
CCSI1P 4355 4444 
Ovsdin 763 7.97 
Fund P 2059 2260 
GvSecP 11341218 
Gwth p 1374 1476 
HiYId P 464 676 
incomp 652 455 
incPfS 935 1053 
IntEo P 1950 20.79 
MATx P 7.16 752 
M1TEP 460 693 
MnTEP 457 771 
NYTE * 668 751 
OhTE 655 7.19 
SmllnP 1259 1477 
TXlnsP 76« 607 
TxExP 1343 1368 
USGvp 7.14 750 
USIdP 1734 1610 
Colonial VIP: 

AggG t 1217 1217 
OvRett 1150 1150 
FdSecI 1043 1043 
Hllnc t 930 930 
HYMul 9.97 9.97 
Co DTE 1044 1065 
Columbia Funds: 
Fixed 1255 NL 
Grth 2744 2744 
Muni 1167 NL 
Sped 4246 4366 
Common Sense: 

Govt 1169 1232 
Grwth 1269 1474 
Grinc 1341 1472 
MunB 1267 1209 
CmwIlhBal 

207 234 
On PS E a 1077 10.75 
CmpsGr 1054 1135 
Composite Group: 
BdStkp 1052 1177 
Gwth p 11.91 1261 
InFd P B6I 674 
NW50P 1969 2062' 
TxEx p 774 756 
USGvp 10.13 1855 
ConcCnv 9.74 1062 
CatHiMuhnl: 

Govt 1066 11.16 
Grwth 1438 1534 
Tot Ret 1363145) 
CnslEp 1061 1690 
Cooley 14.10 NL 
Counsellors Fd: 
CapAp J1J9 NL 
EGlh 1373 NL 
Flxlnc 9.70 NL 
InlEau 1212 NL 
IntGvt 1037 NL 
NY MU 969 NL 
ClrvCa r 17.19 17.72 
Gowent 1135 11.93 
CownOp p 10 321674 
Criirn Transom: 
GvIncP 869 691 
GvSKP 138 600 
Grirtp 1047 1057 
InvQ fp 9.10 955 
Lowry p 955 1043 
Sunbltp 1932 2078 
TF In 1030 1051 
Tech p 3692 21.9b 
CrMTrons Spdl 
BlOlpt 938 978 
CvSec f 9.74 9je 
EmgG I 1264 1264 
GlotM t 1238 1238 
G vlnct 1056 1044 
HiYId t 843 603 
HYTF f 936 936 
CmbldG 1043 1043 
DR Bal 1047 NL 
DREaty 1272 NL 
Dean witter: 

AmVI I 16.12 16.12 
CalTF t 1203 1203 
Canvt I 933 973 
DevGrt 16751675 
DvGtht 2432 2422 
GPIus I 932 932 
HiYId 678 979 
Intmd I 9.93 993 
NYTF I 1132 1172 
NtlRs t 1232 1222 
Ootn I 697 697 
SearTP 1163 11.43 
AdTxo 865 865 
Mngdt 1034 1034 
Strati 1142 1142 
Tax Ex 11741133 
USGvf < 954 954 
UNI 123x 1234 


ValAd t 1464 1464 
WWIn 960 960 
WWW r t«61 1661 
Delaware Group: 
Dectrl 1736 1697 


DKtll 

Detaw 

□e!a>p 

Delchl 


16151351 
1754 1851 
1767 1855 

656 73* 

Diehl I p 454 770 
Gvtln p 030 9.13 
974 NL 
7.«3 633 
1035 1179 
1167 1275 
963 1052 
1373 1359 
1333 1633 
1964 1966 


Irtves p 
TxFPa 
TFUSi 
TxFU 
Trend 
Value 
Destiny I 
Oesll 


Dimensional Fds: 

US Sml *.97 NL 


JO.. 
UKIng 
Cont 
Rxd 
Govt 
DGOiv 


3753 NL 
2137 NL 
1674 NL 
10063 NL 
10031 NL 
2617 NL 


Dadse&Cin: 

Balan 3*52 nl 

Inco 10J4 NL 

Stock 4211 NL 

Dreyfus Grp: 

A Band U.18 NL 


CalTx 1460 NL 
CanV p 2960 3039 
9.77 NL 
1272 NL 
1443 NL 
. _. 11.10 NL 

InsTxp 1764 NL 
1654 NL 
1437 1743 
1564 NL 


CvSec 

Dravf 

GNMp 

GthOp 


Levge 

Mas Tx 

NJTxo 1263 NL 


NwLdP 2951 NL 
NY Tax 1497 NL 


NYTE 

NYlnp 

ShlnT 

ShlGv 


1657 NL 
1672 NL 
1254 NL 
1174 NL 


StrAa p 29.11 30.01 
Sllnc P 1639 1402 
1936 2077 
2654 2479 
1269 NL 
633 NL 
USGBd 1671 NL 
USG In 1267 NL 
Eaton Vance; 

EVSIk 1560 1438 
GvtObp 1151 1200 
Grwth 621 662 


St Imp 
StrW p 
Tax Ex 
ThrdC 


IncBos 
Invest 
WVlunBd 
7 N Quits 
■ SpEat 
TatRt a 
VSSpI 


676 930 
733 612 
973 969 
1132 1158 
22.15 2625 
957 1067 
1265 1378 


Eaten V Maraflm: 
CWMn t 9.99 9.99 
Hllnc I 864 644 
HIMunl 961 961 
EdloEq 1164 NL 
Emblem Fund: 
EaraEq 1611 1053 

S H Reg 934 1615 
elEa 1073 1064 
SI F*d 1607 1069 
EmpBtd 1750 NL 
Enterprise Group: 
AgrGrp 1778 1778 
GvSect 1252 1202 
Grinc I 1552 1552 
Grwth t 754 754 
HYBdt 114< 1149 
IntiGr t 1474 1474 
PrecMt 14471407 
EquIlB I 1684 1684 
EquItG 1 1567 1567 

E » S t'n&1352 
HiYId I 624 874 
TotRefl 14871457 
USGv 1 943 *43 

EaStrat 7170 NL 
EurEm P 1272 1250 
Evergreen Funds: 
Evgm 1601 NL 


TotRln 

ValTm 

LtflMk 

ExcelMId 

ExcelVai 

EkCHYp 


1941 NL 
1617 NL 
2132 NL 
622 337 

’-"K 


759 


FBLGIht 11741174 
FPA Funds: 

Capll 1190 1457 
Nwlnc 9.91 1060 
Parmt 1453 1554 
Peren 2231 2386 
Fa trail 4613 NL 
Federated Funds: 
FCCT 0J3 NL 
Exch 5655 NL 
FBF 
FIGT 
FFRT 
GNMA 
FGRO 
FHYT 
FIT 
FIMT 
FVHM 
FSIMT 




NL 
NL 
9J4 NL 


1170 NL 
2164 NL 
674 NL 
1030 NL 
9.95 NL 
1040 NL 
1615 NL 


FSIGT ffiSs Tl 
FSBF 1555 NL 
FST 25.12 NL 
FGVT 935 NL 
Fenimrc 1613 1683 
Fiaelltv Invest: 

AgTF r 1152 1152 
A Mgr 1056 1056 
Bokmc 11601163 
BluCh 1694 1424 
CA TF 1178 NL 
CA In 969 NL 
Caned r 15.18 1569 
Cap Apr 1759102b 
CngS 1176411764 
CoimT 1674 NL 
Contra 1467 1467 
CnvSc 11.90 11.90 
OlsEa 1379 1639 
Ea Inc 2432 2777 
Ealdx 1330 1330 
Europ r 1454 1458 
Exch 8612 8613 
Fidel 1979 1979 
FlexB IN Nl 
Fredm 1555 1555 
GloBdr 1168 1168 
GNMA 1061 NL 
GcvtSe 965 NL 
Grolnc 1741 1751 
GroCo 2630 20.93 
Hllnc 764 NL 
HiYId 1253 NL 
InsMu 1157 NL 
IntBd 1616 NL 
IntGr r 1671 1655 
LMMn 971 NL 
Maaln 59.19 6142 
Ml TF 11.12 NL 
MA TF 11.18 NL 
MN TF 1053 NL 
MtgSc 1075 NL 
MunBd 615 NL 
Oh TF 1051 NL 
NJ HY 1068 NL 
NY HY 1139 NL 
NY ins 1692 NL 
OTC 19.95 2657 
Ovrse 2770 2614 
Pesos r 15681440 
Po TF 9.92 NL 
Purlin 1330 1698 
ReolEs 955 974 
ShtBd 9J7 NL 
ShITGv 9.99 NL 
Shi TF 969 NL 
SprtG 1054 NL 
SpcSIt 2642 2177 
TX TF 1063 NL 
Trend 4758 4758 
Utlllnc 1269 1234 
Vahic 2958 NL 
Fldl Inv nutlh 
CTAR r 651 851 
EqPG . 1771 NL 
"EqPI 1236 NL 
IP LTD 1062 NL 
IPSG 952 NL 
TE Ltd 1054 NL 
Qua ID 1293 1253 
Fidelity selects: 
SlAIrr 1155 1159 
SIAG1 r 1614 1651 
SIBIor 1454 1486 
SIBrd r 1698 1733 
SIBrk r 60 660 
SICher 2495 2566 
Si Crao r 16871159 
SIDetr 12301265 
SIElec r 751 764 
SIEUt r 1152 11.76 
SI Eng r 1764 1750 
SIEnSr 1152 1254 
SIEnvr 1166 1169 
SIFnSr 3150 3163 
SIFd r 2X17 2364 
SIHith r 46.99 4755 
Sllndr 1X54 1254 
SILrarr 30543169 
SlMDr 11.911215 
SIMetlr 14791549 
SIPopr 1230 1255 
SIPra r 1S64 15.74 
SI Reg r 1697 11.19 
SIRetl r 1538 1610 
515 L r 1612 1633 
SISottr 1616 1567 
SITec r 1054 1972 
SITefer 2655 2749 
Slum r 3430 3641 
Fkfl Pivmth: 

GovSc t 974 973 
GrOpp 1656 1775 
HiYId P 69S 9J2 
incGt P 1X17 1172 
ST Bd P 957 1612 
SPCStlp 2619 2143 
FlduCoo 1733 1773 
Flnandal Prog: 
Dvnam 753 NL 
FSB Gv 732 HL 
FSP Eg 1X03 NL 
FSP Eu 1681 NL 
FSP Fn 9.19 NL 
FSP U 9.99 NL 
FinTx unaval I 
Gold 6.15 NL 
HlSd 2055 NL 
HiYId 777 NL 
Indust 450 NL 
Incom 9.99 NL 
Lelsr 1424 NL 
PocH 1630 NL 
Select 472 NL 
Tech 1232 NL 


FstEog r 1XM 1346 
Fst investors: 
BIChPP 1X35 1377 
Dlscop 1617 11.11 
Govtp 1149 1174 
Gwth p 745 7.70, 


HlghYp 639 681 
I neap 427 467 
IntScp 574 651 
NYTF p 13541492 
SocBd 11*7 1258 
TxExp 1043 1051 
First Trust: 

TFInco 13731429 
TFInsp 1644 1444 
USGv p 1637 1644 
Flag Investors: 

EmG! p 1254 1X47 
InlTrp 1X56 1420 
QWGP 1618 1666 
Tellnp 1052 1133 
TRTSP 1650 HL99 
Ftanhlp Group: 
AATEp 971 1036 
AZTE p 9.75 IOlIS 
CpCshp 3X14 NL 
CTTE p 9.78 1071 
GATEp 951 1624 
KYTEP 16041648 
MITE P 1634 1171 
NOTE P 959 1041 
OHTEP 105V 1145 
PATEP 956 958 
TnTEP 1628 1033 
VATE p 950 1073 
Flex Funds: 

Bond p 1024 NL 
Grth p 1058 NL 
IncGrp 19.13 NL 
Muir ip 680 NL 
Fortress Invst: 

GtSI r 941 941 
HIQal t 1X49 1X43 
HY Ml 1070 1030 
TPUSr 1071 WJ1 
Util r 1056 1077 
44 WIEq 636 641 
44Wall 250 250 
Founders Group: 
BlueC P 643 NL 
Frntrp 1679 NL 
Gwth p 1059 NL 
incop 024 NL 
Sped 7-42 NL 
France 1411 NL 
Franklin Group: 

AGE 250 X92 
AdIMI 1613 105S 
AZTF 1041 1145 
Callns 1173 1130 
CO TF 1037 1172 
CtftSc 930 1610 
DNTC 1613 1676 
Equity 743 732 
FedTx 1139 1156 
FL TF 1083 1178 
GIOPI 953 1624 
Gold 1624 1558 
Grwth 2336 2435 
HYTF 1044 lljOS 
Incom 207 216 
InsTF 1138 1155 
MdTF 1056 1131 
Ml Tax 11.18 1145 
MMliu 11521200 
NJTF 1051 1176 
NY Tax 1699 1145 
Qhlol 1130 11.77 
DRTF 1669 11.14 
PdTF 9.77 1618 
Option 641 544 
PR TF 1056 1131 
51 Gov 1079 1045 
TA Gov 1619 1041 
TxAHY 841 877 
Utils 660 696 
U5 Gov 495 774 
CalTx 494 773 
VA TF 1033 11.18 
Franklin MgdTr: 
CpCshp 30322154 
invGdp 840 696 
RIsDvp 115911.97 
Freedom Funds: 
Envmp 956 1612 
EqVal I 1147 1147 
Glablt 1148 1145 
GllPIt 1621 1071 
Gold I 1552 1552 
GvPIst 1610 1610 
MOTE t 1690 1690 
RgBkt 1132 1132 
FmntMA 1142 NL 
Fund Trust: 

Aggrfp 1424 1446 
Grth fp 1491 1614 
Grol fp 1450 1543 
Inca f 947 953 
Gabel 11 Funds: 

Asset! 1653 1653 
CnvSc 1040 NL 
Gwth a 1735 NL 
value p 946 1612 
Gelca Ip 19.99 NL 
GIT invst: 

EqSpc 1857 NL 
HIYd 1034 NL 
In Max 730 NL 
InARt 1628 NL 
TFVA 1148 NL 
GNAp 936 936 
GW Cal 160b 1046 
GW Gil 1608 1058 
GctwvGr 1145 NL 
GtwvOp 1577 NL 


mutual rams 


Figures as of dose ol Hading Friday, Dec. 15. 


GT Global: 

Amerp 1348 1X73 
Bond P 1138 11.95 
• Eure p 1654 1147 
GvIncP 1658 11.11 
HltCr p 1240 1X02 
Idtl p 9JU 947 
japan p 1541 1678 
Pod I p 1233 1336 
Wldwp 1X45 1412 
Gaiaxv Funds: 

Bona 1074 1624 
Equity 11531153 
GenAorp 25*9 nl 
G en Elec Inv: 

EUDIv unaval) 
ElfGI unavail 
EHnln 1170 NL 
EHnTr 3458 NL 
ElfnTx 1175 NL 
S&S 3619 NL 
S&S Lb 1145 NL 
GnNYTp 1844 NL 
GenSec 1144 1144 
GnTxEp 7X97 NL 
Gkitd Group: 

CaApp 1405 NL 
Erlsap 4652 NL 
GlntFd 7936 NL 
Gradlson Funds: 
EstGrp 1062 1069 
Gvlnp 1X11 1138 
OoGrp 1628 NL 
Grnspg 1X74 NL 
GwWsh p 1353 1446 
Grth Ind 1600 1600 
Guardian Funds: 
Bond 1220 NL 
ParkA 2431 2557 
Slock 2114 NL 
HTlnsE P 1251 1X62 
HanColo unavell 
Harbor Funds: 

Grwth 1X34 NL 
(ntl 17.13 NL 
US Eq 1X53 NL 
Hartwell Fds: 

EGlh 1609 1656 
Gwth 1943 2603 
HrvStG p 1070 1052 
HeartGP 9 JO 934 
Heartid o 1542 1615 
Helmsman Fds: 
DScEq 1178 1178 
GrEq 1149 1149 
Inca 1605 10.05 
InCEq 1131 1131 
Heriteep 1332 1429 
HrtdCv p 9.98 16® 
HlMork 1252 1252 
Home Group: 

GrSec 946 973 
Grolnc 12401X02 
HY Bd 846 699 
NOlTFp 751 736 
Her Mon 2X26 NL 
Hummer 1648 NL 
IAI Funds: 

APOllO 1418 1418 
Bond 1636 1036 
InIFd 1216 1X16 
Region 22322232 
Resve 1077 1027 
Stock 1834 1834 
IDS Group: 

Bond p 432 497 
Cole 477 623 
DISCVP 850 042 
Eauft p 1616 1669 
Extrl p 4 j 02 <73 
Fed In p 557 534 
GtObBd 633 541 
Gwth p 2X57 2481 
HlYkJ p 457 451 
insrp 5JC 579 
Inll P 9.98 1040 
MpdRp 1055 1047 
Minnp 554 STD 
Mutt p 1X12 1X81 
NY p 487 612 
NwDP 1842 1697 
PreMtp 736 617 
Prog p 752 739 
Select p 131 9.16 
Stock P 2144 2278 
TE Bd p 413 435 
StrAa I 1174 1154 
StrEqt MB 068 
Strlnct 537 677 
StrSTl 151 151 
UHlln 60S 640 
StrPa I 476 476 
IDEX Grouo: 
idex. 1733 1694 
Idex II 1647 185b 
Idex3 1442 1676 
Tollnc 941 1612 
IMG Bd 1076 11.04 
IMG Stfc 1540 1631 
Integrated Rnc: 
AgClhp 17351872 
CapAp f 14461446 
CvSec P 955 1034 
Grwth p 16331756 
HIYId P 957 942 
Hornet 1620 1620 
InePI t 739 739 
Stripe p 1X34 1X96 


TetRlP 1635 17.17 
GvPI P 1071 1672 
ICP Gib 1X65 1X96 
I CP Hard 1X11 1X41 
Invst Portfolio: 
Divint 660 5*0 
Eqult t 1449 1449 
Gvl PI t 748 748 
HIYd t 610 610 
InPtrl 1862 1662 
Mint I 662 662 
InvPrfa 1613 1655 
invTr Bast: 

GrOpp 1154 1X37 
Hllnc P 1625 1030 
MasTp 1643 17.16 
Inv Resh 530 673 
Istel p 1468 1468 
Ivy Funds: 

Gwth 1633 NL 
Inst 1X09 NL 
Inti 2052 NL 
JPGrth 1659 1632 
JP Inca 949 1618 
JWGant 1.92 255 
JcxiusFund: 

Flxlnc 940 NL 
Fund 1634 NL 
Twan 1458 NL 
Ventur 3847 NL 
JapanFd 1772 NL 
John Hancock: 

AslAll 1152 1144 
Bend 1494 1564 
Globi 1738 1662 
Grwth uftavall 
Hllnc P 616 844 
FdPi P 979 933 
PcBasp 1236 1330 
SpdEa 630 640 
TXEXP 1671 1171 
USGv 682 974 
GtdMt 1613 1641 
Koutmn r 142 NL 
Kemper Funds: 
BluOl P 1617 1065 
Divine 741 610 
EnhG P 869 9.10 
CalTx 778 742 
. Gold D 9.16 957 
Grow 945 1644 
HI Yld «43 1608 
Incam 873 842 
IntIFd 955 1037 
Mun B 93V 1075 
NYTF 1018 104* 
Swum 433 433 
Tech 9.93 1055 
Tot Rt 077 954 
USGv 9.15 948 
KvTxFr 637 NL 
Keystone: 

CusBl I 1555 1695 
CusB2 1 1732 1732 
CusB4 1 648 548 
CusKI t 936 976 
CusK2 1 747 747 

CusSl t 25-1 B 2610 
CusS3t 685 055 
Cu*S4t 652 542 
Inti t 731 731 
KPM 1 2052 2602 
TxETrl 1094 1694 
TaxFt 833 633 
Keystone America: 
Eatn t 1156 1179 
Gib I net 951 160) 
GovSc t 1615 1836 
GtStkt 1407 1436 
HiYId t 876 843 
InvGd t 857 9.05 
Otncg r 1755 1871 
TxFr t 1030 1041 
Kidder Group: 

Gvtf 1452 1452 
KPE I 2695 2095 
MktGd 15401675 
Natl 1670 1635 
NYSer 1617 1550 
SpGtht 1940 1940 
KBGIM P 1046 NL 
KBIntE P 1771 NL 
Landmark Funds: 
CacGt 1156 NL 
Glhlnc 1131 NL 
NYTFP 1003 NL 
USGov 933 NL 
LMH 2132 2132 
Legg Mason: 

Gvlntp 1074 1634 
InvGrp 1634 1034 
Soinvp 1372 1X72 
TotRt p 1036 1076 
VolTr P 3043 3843 
LehOnt 2738 2730 
Lexington Gra: 

CLdr 153b 1650 
GNMA 754 NL 
Globi 1X42 1413 
Gofdfd 641 NL 
Grwth 11.10 NL 
Resch 1854 NL 
TE Bnd 161* NL 
TechSfr 1254 1X62 
Liberty Family: 

Am Ldr 1277 1255 
Cnvln 944 1059 
FTIT 1611 1856 


HI I cm 950 1626 
. PrtjlE 1032 1051 
L Tx Fre 1046 11. Mi 
USGvf 648 686 
LWMU P 1250 1114) 
LfdGvtp 1258 1X3*1 
UndDIv 2410 NL 
Undner 1958 NL 
Loomis Sayfes: 

Capir 1036 NL 
Mut 2356 NL 
LordAbbetl: 

Aftiltd 1048 llJtri 
BdDeb 954 9.79 
Dev G! 743 612! 
FdVI P 1X42 1339) 
GlEqp 11.11 11.98 
GllncP 977 9.73; 
GvScp X93 358 
TaxFr 1153 1148 
TFCOP 1641 10.931 
TxNY 1157 1143 
TFTX 946 1604 
ValAP 1059 11.74 
Lutheran Bra: 
i BroHl 638 682 
• Fund 1047 1945 
incom 849 9.15 
Muni 034 138 
MFS: 

MIT 1451 1658 
FinDv 11J5 1274 
GrtStk 1652 1134 
CapDv 1X801488 
Sped 1623 1874 
Sectr p 140* 1476 
EmGt 1662 17.92 
TotRel 11771X36 
GvGuP 944 951 
GvPI p 753 872 
I at Bnd 1151 1240 
FlnBd 1339 1444 
GovP p 943 1601 
HIIBd 574 545 
Hllnll 7.91 630 
MuBd 1039 1691 
TFCAo 574 S4D 
MMAP 1669 1172 
MMDP 1053 1148 
MNCP 1U1 1157 
MSCp 1145 1252 
MuTN p 9.90 1039 
MuVAp 11591144 
MWVp 1054 1138 
MuHY 941 1059 
MFS Lifetime: 

CapG t 1X11 1X11 
Globi t 1341 1341 
Sectr t 1154 1154 
Emgt 740 748 
DtvPI t 943 943 
GvPI t 7.75 7.75 
Hllnc t 554 694 
Idtlnc t 948 948 
MuBd I 841 841 
MIM Funds: 

Bdlnc 947 NL 
5CO Inc 1053 NL 
SCO Gr 955 NL 
StkAp 655 NL 
MIMLIC Funds: 

AstAII 1X04 1X67 
. Inv! 1353 1X72 
MIbSc 1631 1685 
MSB Fdp 2877 NL 
Mac Kay Shields: 
CoApt 1147 1147 
Canvt 857 687 
CmBd t 755 755 
Glablt 1630 1030 
GMPrt 1072 10.72 
GovPI t 9.13 9.13 
TxFB t 979 9.79 
TotRt t 11.17 11.17 
Value! 11.13 11.13 
Mackenzie Grp: 

Am ft) 1374 1447 
Csnad 1852 1139 
Flxlnc 1663 11.16 
GvtSc p 753 633 
NA TR *58 743 
MassMutt Fds: 

Baton p 1152 1256 
CaApp 1X15 1358 
InvGrp 1053 1153 
TFBda 1044 1693 
USGv p 1057 1054 
ValStp 1X33 1X91 
Mothers 17.16 17.1* 
MCDMIn 1601 1627 
Mesctvt 2757 27.97 
Merrill Lynch: 

BaVIA 1952 2130 
Coma 1129 113 * 
CopFA 24362693 
CPHIA 734 754 
CHOA 1140 1158 
CpIT 11.18 1141 
CcOiv 949 948 
DvCop 9.9S 1036 
EoBI r 1138 11.75 
EueoA 1034 1149, 
FdScp 943 952 
FFTA 1*78 17.95 
GIAIA 11.13 11.90 
GICvA f 1059 1051 
Inst In p 943 943 
InHdA 1X59 1347 


MHYA 1035 16*8 
MnlHA 7.94 837 
MnLtd 9.73 9jo 
MnlA 939 958 
NtRSA 14.91 1555 
NYMA 16991145 
PocAl 3034 2175 
PhnxA 1X771X66 
RIBA 1259 1253 
RtEqA 1X33 1X19 
RtGIA 970 1610 
SdTA 971 1039 
So VIA 1148 1238 
StDvAf 1257 1244 
BoVIB t 19.72 19.72 
CaMBt 1139 1139 
CFdB I 24.14 24.14 
CpHIB t 735 735 
CHQBt 1140 1140 
EurB t 1659 1659 
FFTB I 1*78 1678 
GIAIBt 1156 1156 
GCvBH 18591609 
IntHB I 1251 1251 
MHYBT 16251035 
MninBI 754 7.94 
MnlBt 939 939 
NIRsBt 14571457 
NYMBf 1699169V 
PocB tf 2614 2614 
PhxB t 1249 1249 
RtBnBt 1235 1255 
RIEuBI 12281228 
R1GIB I 970 970 
Rtlncl 951 951 
SdTB t 942 942 
SoVIB t 1145 1145 
SDvBff 1253 1X53 
MetUfe Stalest: 
CaApp 1341 1454 
Ealnep 1858 1158 
EqinvP 11701X25 
GvSc P 651 734 
Gvtln P 1171 NL 
Hllnc P 656 *57 
MgdA P 830 849 
TxEx P 743 777 
MidAmerlca Fds: 
MIdAm 634 *41 
MAHG 453 450 
MAHY 10581667 
Midwest: 

FIGtp 1377 1446 
FIGvtp 101* 1058 
FI Tr p 952 9.93 
intGv p 1037 1037 
TFLtp 1611 1031 
Month- p 157* 1*33 
Monitor Funds: 
Bondp 2032 2032 
IncGrp 2607 2037 
IntBdP 2034 2034 
OhTF p 2027 2037 
Mor Kg p 1157 11.93 
Mortson 547 554 
Mut Ben 17.77 1857 
Mutual of Omaha: 
Amer 1054 1054 
Grwth 979 16*4 
Incom 948 1652 
Tx Fre 1146 1247 
Mutual Series: 

Beacn 2*39 NL 
Qualtd 2537 NL 
Shares 7646 NL 
Nat Avia 1412 1452 
Nat Ind 1430 M20 
National Funds: 

Bond 1.93 X08 
CaTxE 1X031344 
Foirfd 758 872 
FedSc 934 1032 
incom 848 9.14 
Pretd 731 7^1 
Premp 1614 1050 
ReolE 033 070 
RE Inc 030 859 
Slock 9.19 9.91 
StrAII p 1240 1X6* 
Tax Ex 1608 1055 
TotRe 054 931 
NotTeie 1731 1835 
Nationwide Fds: 
NaiBd 943 1619 
NotFd 1543 1(48 
NatGt 937 1682 
TxFr r * 56 956 
Neuberaer Berm: 
Genes 699 NL 
Guard 394* NL 
LtiWat 9 .to NL 
Manht 115* NL 
MMPIU 952 NL 
Partnr 19.42 NL 
5elSect 1930 NL 
NewAltf 5*15 5951 
NwCm fp 11,14 NL 
NewEngiand Fds: 
Bdlnc p 1134 1X13 
Eqty p 1834 1055 
GlobG p 12101X94 
GvScp 1X11 1X83 
Gwth p 931 955 
RetEep 745 618 
TxEx p 737 741 
NYMunp 1.11 1.11 
NewtGt 2357 2X87 

Newt in UO Ml 


Nicholas Group: 

Nkh 3952 NL 
NOill 2057 NL 
Nchln 353 NL 
NchLt 1X08 NL 
NodCnvS 604 NL 
NelnvGr 2372 NL 
NelnvTr 1055 nl 
N omvrl 21.18 NL 
Noiih Am SecTr: 
AgAA p 451 735 
CnAAp 956 1034 
Gwth p 1134 1150 
MdAAp 605 845 
U5Gvtp 9521631 
Nuveen Funds: 

CA 5PC 954 1625 
CA ins 958 958 
InsNat 948 1888 
MunBd 857 934 

NYITF 932 971 

OhTF 957 957 
TFMA 659 936 
TFNY 957 9.97 
Oberws 1211 1249 
OlvEaln 1451 NL 
Old Dorn 21.91 2X2S 
Olympus Funds: 

Eauty I 1630 1076 
, Prmint 776 618 
TE CA 770 604 
TE NY 75< 619 
TEHYr 754 629 
USGvf t 9.10 950 
Onpenhelmer Fd: 
AsetAp 1130 1155 
BlueC P 1692 1671 
CA TE 952 1641 
Direct 2X67 26H7 
Eqlnc 942 1651 
, GNMp 1352 1619 
■ Global 3134 3614 
Gold 1553 1730 
HI Yld 1449 1554 
NYTxp 1231 1241 
90-10 1X35 1447 

OTCFp 2XS3 2470 
Oppen 948 1058 
Pram 2649 2X39 
R9CV 1476 1613 
soed 1958 7173 
Strlnc 53« 539 
Target 16631956 
TxFrp 943 9.92 
Time 1838 1958 
TotRt p 733 770 
_ USGv P 956 1034 
Ostrand 617 630 
OTC Sc P 1685 1744 
OvtndCA 18351684 
PNC Cap 105V 1139 
PNC Mp 1614 1042 
Pacific Hbriuh: 
AgGra 1751 1875 
CATFp 1371 1643 
HYBd 11.96 1252 
Pacific Inv: 

LowDu 1003 NL 
Shor+T 1032 NL 
TotRel 1036 NL 
Peine Webber: 

AstAII t 1647 1847 
Atlas p 1663 1637 
CalTx 1055 1144 
CJGIn p 1*46 1745 
C1HY p 1610 1052 
CGthp 1538 1630 
CWtd P 1040 1689 
GNMA 955 957 
HIYW 741 774 
InvGr 952 1626 
MsfE r 1X19 1X19 
MstGI t 1035 1835 
MstGt t 1619 1613 
Msflnp 9.16 9.16 
Tax Ex 1 '33 1173 
Parkstane Fds: 

Band 1615 1663 
Equity 1X16 1273 
HIEq 1X20 1277 
IntGvt 1000 1847 
LtdMt ‘ 956 1043 
MuBd 1610 1058 
SmCVI 1X661X26 
Famous unavoll 
PasodG 2274 2X44 
PatrtCC 4742 4754 
PaxWld 1X85 1355 
Pelican 1031 1031 
PetmSqp 950 1639 
PermMur 744 744 
PermPrt 1601 NL 
PrmTMl 5879 NL 
PertitCG 1059 NL 
Phlla 634 634 

Phoenix Series: , 

Balan 1639 1546 
CvFd 1775 1937 
Grwth 1956 2131 
HIQual 936 972 
HIYW 75} 831 
Start 1X91 1357 
TotRt P 1454 1537 
pilgrim Grp: 

Cplnvp 1456 1530 
FGvSe 956 1034 
FHIInp 759 838 
GNMA 1610 1450 
HiYId p 643 675 
MagC 1037 1059 
Pretd p 1640 1673 
Pioneer Fund: 

Bond 9.18 951 , 
MuBd 959 1615 
Fund 2636 2662 1 
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World Bk 
World Bk 
World Bk 
Work) 8 k 
World Bk 
World Bk 

World Bk 


7ft 95 
7ft +1 
Tft 92 
9ft 94 
q to 
7ie n 

9ft to 
bft 96 
9ft « 
Tft 93 
■ft 93 
7ft 93 
7ft M 
9 94 
9ft 95 
Sft. 95 
7ft 97 


98ft 9JB 
94ft »3) 
VK* 9.13 
lift 9.18 

25 2-3 

toft 9* 
95ft 9.19 
90ft 9.17 
99ft 941 
to 9*3 
96ft 1134 
9Sft HP 
93ft HlLto 
TfiB ♦ S 
toft 9.13 
89ft 951 
89ft 943 
94ft 931 
94ft 9J7 

914 IN 
ftft 931 
98ft 947 
toft 950 
•Sft 95* 
toft 938 
95% 169 
toft VJ 8 
97 M5 
Wft 943 
981* 933 
toft 945 
97ft 937 
10m tin 
100ft 932 
99ft 931 
98ft 940 
981b 941 
•Mb 949 
W8 9.11 

190ft HO 
ora 1633 
95ft 943 
99ft 9.13 
96ft 941 

nr. 935 
98ft 934 
toft Ml 
•2ft 956 
96ft 94S 
94ft 9J6 
99ft 937 
98ft f.n 
92ft 950 
9 (ft 933 
•Sft »31 
101 649 

toft 9J1 
toft 933 

lOtob 9X3 

88ft 691 
100» 959 
UN 949 
toft 60 
94ft *28 
93ft 935 
98tt 939 
1M 950 
toft 9.15 
93ft 956 


Yan Straights 


Cm MM Prim Yld Trs« 


A I DC 
Auslr Control 
Austnflki 
Amiri Control 
Austria 
Austria 
Arabia 
Austria 'A* 
BFCE 


4 9* Ml 550 +52 

4ft 91 95 *38 +41 

Sft to »»ft *£ « 

Sft 91 99ft 422 +23 

4ft 94 95ft *0* +31 

7 95 KWft i.n +37 

5ft 96 97ft SA4 +M 

5ft 9* 99ft 573 +25 

4ft 93 «Sft *35 +38 


BFCE » *8 
Barclays 0«tr56 ** 

fleMwn *5* 5 
■efetan. 2* 2 
BeMUmXM Mb to 
CflCA » 

85f ■ SH 

Craoda 4ft 92 
Canada 5ft «3 
rSJSC 4ft 91 

Chrysler Fm Jft « 
CecaCMa - 5ft •* 
Como BancnircSft 94 
CrFoncfer W « 
Cr Fonder **» « 
Cr Local 6> to 
CrNMI 5W 92 

Denmark JJ 

Deamark *8 

Danmark 8ft *2 
Denmark Frt Sft 92 


— * 

981* US ii r 

KS'A lto ^ . 

*8ft 699 j 
rt® 

ft *n +c 

rift *75 J 

9*1* *n J V 

losft *14 T9 

W* *54 44 

toft *81 • +14 ” 

toft 834 +IB jf* 

Sft S ■ 


Sft 6n*4Ss»" 

*31 +44 
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j r - rt^. _ r| . ■ 

.VJ 


SNCF 4ft 93 

Sain* Mae 4*8 92 

Sal lie Mae 4ft 93 


Sweden 


5ft 91 
M 91 
A* 92 
4ft « 
5ft to 
Mb 95 
4 


S mi din 

Sweden — 

Tokyo El P 4ft 92 

World Bk ' 4ft 93 

World Bk ~ — 

World Bk 

world Bk 

. World Bk — ._ 

World Bk tft to 

WorUBkOci Sft 92 
Yen 18-Yew 5ft so 
Yen 3. Yew «ft 93 
YeaS-Yew 5ft *5 


4ft 94 
1 94 

5** 9* 
6ft 9* 


HUM *33 _ 

W* 1H +S 

wife an T3 

»ft 537 .3 

* 

*22 fS 

5* *33 +34 

v 6a +8 

toft 61} +35 

to* mb +» 
in *33 eg 

*7fe *31 +n 
ww in t? 

991* m *3 . 

wn *2* 
mi ui mi 

toft *17 *5 
M +41 

99fe *]* ev 
w* *3» 4« 

P +n ' 

99V. 61} +U 
•■ft ift 

i» *29 +ags . 

« * 2 ] . 

Sf « r 

9914 UI +u 
99ft 831 +a 

97fe US +® 

95ft *11 ej 

7* *£ $ ^ 

181ft 563 +5 
90ft *13 +14 
toft 438 . +M 

» a 3 ; 

95ft *2* +5 
Wife &ffi +3 
gb fcX *3 

toft *W +0 

*9 &92 ■ a 
w 110 l! 

tto 4ffl ts 
tofe U 2 eu 

•8ft us ex 

181ft 533 «s 
gft *84 ■+* 

•Sft lh ex 

95ft *AI +» 

TOH bill +27, 

« s - 

« IS + 3 

jg -•* 

W 8 567 +B 


II 1853 2625 

III 1558 173b 
Piper Jofftuv: 

Baton P 954 1025 
Govt 937 936 
lns>Gv 10191035 
MNTE 103610*9 
NatTE 16201663 
sectr P 9 59 1030 
Value P 1X61 1X14 
Premier Grauo; 

CA TE 1220 1X77 


CTTE 

FLTE 


113* 1139 

1X89 1454 

GNMP 1435 1X83 
MOTE 11 J4 1258 

Ml TE 106 1584 
MATE 11JJ7 1159 
MN TE 1618 1485 
— 1156 1XS 

1586 15.77 
1X12 1X74 


OHTE 
PATE 
TE Bd 


Price Funds: _ 
CalTF 64? NL 


CapAp 

Eqaln 

p EF, 

GNMA 
Grwth 
Gttilnc 
HJYW 
incom 
IntlBd 
IntOlsl 
InfiStk 
MdTxF 
NewA 
N Era 
N Hon 
NYTF 
SdTc 
ShTrB 
SmCVI 
TxFrl 
TxFrH 
' TxFrSI 
PrtmrvT 


1X63 NL 
1666 NL 
1638 NL 
9X2 NL 
1787 NL 
M.16 NL 
983 NL 
664 NL 
9.12 NL 
1X65 NL 
1673 NL 
9J0 NL 
1483 NL 
2336 NL 
1XU NL 
677 NL 
11X3 NL 
458 NL 
1645 NL' 
838 NL 
1IXS NL 
589 NL 
IL79 NL 


Pmdol Prosv: 
DvACh 11X71X01 


GvfPrt 
■InsTE 
SP TOO 
TEPrt 


9.17 9X0 
981 16Z7 
1X33 1251 
821 860 


PrtrKor Funds: 
AoGtti 135? 1631 


CiraAc 
Govt 
Gwth 
Maned 
TE Bd 
PtuSpcp 


1821 1?.17 
1678 1U5 
1033 1932 
108311X0 
11.17 1136 
723 NL 


Prudential Bach*: 
CalMut 1088 1088 
Eaut t 1152 1157 
Eqincf 11.17 1L17 
FIAO i 1697 1697 
FI C/1 1 1637 1037 

GNMA t 14991699 
Gtari t 1056 1056 
GlbGnl 1X54 1X54 
GfljRSI 1089 1689 
GvPI I 939 939 
GvtSc P 957 NL 


GtQpt 
HiYtd t 


1X29 1X29 
0X7 6*7 


Invert 11X7 11-. 
MuAZ I 11.10 11.1 


Mudaf 1135 1 ^ 

MuHll 10X8 1648 
’ 1642 WX2 


Muint, 


MuMdt 1052 1052 
MuMot 1039 1079 
MuMnt 1123 1133 
MuMl t 11.14 11.14 
MuMTt 10341024 
MuNC t 1073 1833 
MuNJ t UX6 1646 
MuNY t 1052 1692 
Muort 1131 1131 
MUON. 

15.15 1X15 
9.19 9.19 
1550 1550 
1X67 1X06 
9X1 9X1 
1980 1930 


MuPat 

NIMut 

OotGt 

Resh t 

Struct 

USGv t 

Ulllf 


Putnam Funds: 
CCATP 3614 3787 
CCDSP 41304X26 
ColTk 7.98 838 
CaPrso 1X711229 
Conv 15X6 17.18 


Dvr in 

EngRs 17331 ^ 
GNMP 1627 1678 
Georg . 1X36 UXO 
Globi P 1532 1598 
Grolnc 1X081330 
Health - 2133 2X19 
Hllnc P 1021 105S 
HI Yld 1254 UX5 
HYdllp 9X4 1034 
Incom 653 7X3 
19X1 2181 
7X7 831 
638 9.16 
12.18 1X11 
1286 1256 
MnTjf I 1X38 1X31 
NYTJt 8X4 987 
OhT« 1 1X38 1X38 
OTCEp 733 838 
Oirtn 8X0 9X0 
Optnll 931 1607 


InfoSC 
int Ea 
Invest 
**aT*t 
MITxt 


PATE 
Tax Ex 
TFHYt 
TF HI 
TFInst 
USGtd 
vista 
Voyog 


8X3 885 
837 931 
1610 NL 
654 857 
1430 NL 
1X86 1455 
732 789 
080 9X2 
1150 1X1 
3630 3X06 


RNC Group: 

CvSc p 938 974 


Rscyp 

WStWP 

Ralnbw 

ReaGr 

RchTng 

Resea 


1439 1553 
1084 1138 
5X6 NL 
1X74 1+33 
1*02 NL 
1439 1429 


Rightime Group: 
BlueC p 2837 2931 
RT to 3238 NL 
GvSc P 1452 1534 
Grth P 27.18 2054 
Rochester Fds: 
CnvGp 930 951 
Cnvln p 5141 559- 
Grthp *58 680 
Muni R 1625 1693 
Tax P 1274 1X92 
Rodney Sauaro: 
BnUSp 828 8X7 
Gwth p 12X6 tX22 
IntlEQQ 1X901X69 
Rovce Funds: 

Inco t 7X3 7X3 
Vatut 932 932 
TotRt I 432 432 
Rushmare Group: 
AGas 1Z13 NL 
SMPId 1482 NL 


1150 NL 
1035 NL 
1627 NL 
1033 NL 
1030 NL 
1072 1032 
1694 1694 


OTC Id 
USGLS 
USGov 
TxFLs 
TxFfn 
SBSFCv 
SB5FGr 
Sei Funds: 

Band p 164Z NL 
LIVBdp 1605 NL 
ShtGvp 933 NL 
IntGv p 9X3 NL 
Eqlnc p 1232 NL 
Eqldxp 1X92 NL 
PAMUP 1607 NL 
VaiU 9 113S NL 

CapAa 1X36 NL 
5FT Group: 

AstAII 1071 1130 
Envir o 13X1 I4J3 
Eaultp 1139 12X1 
OddLt 2X42 NL 

DEAF* 1283 NL 
IntMut 161* 1616 
TIFf 1273 NL 
Safeco Secur: 

CalTF 1135 NL 
Eautt 1639 NL 
Grwth 1656 NL 
Inca 1620 NL 
Manic 1X98 NL 
USGov HQ NL 
ScdraFIt 1621 1031 
SalemGp 1657 1657 
SchfeWP 1155 1283 
5chradr 650 850 
Sctirod fp 1934 1934 
Scudder Funds: ' 
CalTx 1850 NL 



CapGt 
Devel 
Eqty In 
GMP 
GNMA 
Gold 
Grwln 
Incom 
IntlBd 
Inti Fd 
MMB 
MATx 
NYTax 
ST Bend 1172 
TxFHI TUB 
TxFr90 
TxFrf3 
TxFr96 
Zi1995 
ZrtOOO 

Seaglnt 

Securttv Funds: 
Action 1617 
Band p 7X4 781 
Eauty .636 684 
invest 932 1008 
OtnnIFd 259283 
Ultra 7,17 784 

Selected Funds: 
AmShp 1*08 NL 
GovTR 931 NL 
SplShp 2157 NL 

Sellgmai Group: 
CaoFd 13X9 1616 
CaloTx 7.18 754 


10X1 WXl 



Sheanan Fuads: 
AarGr 1950 
Aprac 
ATTG 
AT In 
CaiMu 
CvFd 
FdVal 
GJbOo 
HIYW 
LehCa 
Lehln 
MsdG 
MMun 
MAMU 
NJMu 
NYMu 
PrcM 
PrnRt 
5m Ca 


Saed 20X6 nl 
S tock 1858 NL 
TotRel 2SJ6 NL 
Shutsulc Funds: 

GaM IS* 433 
.invst 445 
SRvr 457 532 
StratOv 2551 NL 
SlratGth 2615 NLd 


Strang Fuads: 


Advrg 

Dhcuv 

GovSc 

Inco 

tovst 

MunBd 

Oppty 

ST Bd 

Total 


989 NL 
1338 148* 
10.18 NL 
1080 NL 
18X8 16X7 
9XS NL 
1933 19X3 
9.94 NL 
1832 1851 


Templeton Group: 
Fran 2X02 2516 



SheenaaPam: , 

BasVI t 1457 1457 
Canvt t 1333 1333 
GtbBd t 1*43 16X3 
Gib Eat 1X82 1X8? 
GvSect 938 938 
Grow t 17X3 17. 
Gwmt 1605 


INVGt 
Hllnc t 
intGv I 
Inti t 


TIJ6 11„ 
1153 1L9S, 
1130 1136 
19.13 19.1 T 
MtgSc t 1699 1059 
MOPS t 6687 *687 
Opfln t 1X53 135x 
PrcMtt 1*39 1639) 
sectr I IZT2 12.12 
1354 13. W, 
1677 16 JT, 
17.15 17.15 


SPlEat 
Strafgt 
TxExf 
umt 
SftrmOp 
Sigma Funds: 

CcraitB 615 6*7 


W 1 ® 


XSIGth 

ISITS 

incop 

tnvstp 


783 7Xft 
1X57 13^ 
639 679 
_ . 1X26 13JJ4j 

Pa Tic p unavail 
spdp 955 raxv 
TxFBp 9.13. 956 
Trust p 1538 1636 
USGVP 1156 1252 
ValShP 1131 1X09 
Vent p 989 9X7 
Wrtd p 1664 1557 
SttNBG 34JD3 NL 
SkylBalp 10X6 1088 
Sky5aE p 1X71 133Z 
Smith Barney: 

Entity p 1550 MV; 
incGra. 1251 1350, 


incRet 
MoGvt 
MuCal 
MunNt 
MuNY 
USGvt 
SoGenp 
ScxradSh 
SAM SC 
SAMVOI 

sthesiat 

Saver Id 
S aPtStk 


956 9X8 
12X4 1X9* 
nx< 1X13 
1255 1357 
1157 12X7 
1120 1175 
1935 2610 
153* NL 
12X8 NL 
1239 NL 
1686 I486 


1329 1359 
2551 25.91 


ClhStk 

Comtm 

FLTax 

Growth 

Inco 

LOT* 

MassTx 

MdTx 

MiehTx 


1386 1455 
1281 13X5 
7.18 754 
581 610 
13X3 HAS 
754 634 
7*40X2 
771 609 
617 658 


State Band Ora: 

Cam St 673 954 
Divers 933 1609 
Progrs 1134 12X5 
Tax Ex 165411X6 
USGv p 459 535 
SI Farm Fds: 

Baton 2X5* 2256 
Gwth 17.19 17.19- 
Mw»J 758 758 
Ststreet Resh: 

Ejcc. 1753817338 
Gwth 1033310333 
_lfwy 9SX* 93X3 
Steo d m on Funds: 

Am Ind X19 NL 
ASSOC 38 NL 
Invest 133 NL 
Ocean 600 NL 
Stein Roe Fds: 

Coo Op 27X3 
GvtPI 9.91 
HYMu 12X5 
Income 938 
1 nt Mu 1659 

m •» 

PrlmE 


NL 

NL 

NL 

NL 

NL 

NL 


9JI8 NL 
1132 NL 


8J5 691 
1573 17.19 
10X1 10X8 
.. ._ 1630 1781 

Thomson McKton: 
CvSoct 1612 1612 


Global 

Grwth 

Inco 


Gtbal 1 

Gwfii I 

Incot 
Opart 
PrcMI 
TxExf 
USGvt 
TwrCoe 
TowrGv 
Trees Ft 


1X22 1232 

1831 1021 
930 930 
1339 1339 
1130 1130 
1138 1138 

955 955 
1281 13X1 

1832 1681 
859 NL 


20th Century: 

' Bed Inv 11X5 NL 
Gift 985 NL 
Grwth 1691 NL 
Herlnv 73* NL 
• LTBnd -«X8 NL 
Select 3638 NL 
TkElfl 97X2 NL 
TxELT 99.11 NL 
" Ultra 8X5 NL 
USGv 9X41 NL 
Vlsfa 013 NL 
TWIN® 1235 1289 
USAA Group; 

AgvGt 1624 NL 


Corns! 
CA Bd 
Gold 
Grwth 
Inca 
incSfk 
inti . 
TxEH . 
TxElt 


.043 


1130 NL 
19X4 NL 
987 NL 
9.94 NL 
1650 NL 
1134 NL 
1154 NL 
1151 NL 
.1333 NL 
1280 NL 

-ta-torr- ML 
InfTE 680 931 
LTTE 934 980 
Modln 9.19 9X2 
Unffled Mgmni: 

Genrt 982 NL 
Gwth 21X3 NL 
Ida 11.18 NL 
Indian 939 NL 
Mali 16X9 NL 
United Funds: 

Aeon 7.97 171 
Bond 616 673 
Can Inc 17X4 19X6 
GtdGv 674 957 


GvtSc 
IntGth 
HI Inc 
HlineiJ 
Incom 
Muni 
MurtHi 
NCcpt 
Retire 
ScEng 
X/png _ 

Utd Services: 

GBT 17X9 NL 

GNMA 9X6 NL 


695 5.17 
7X0 7X5 
951 1673 
358 635 
2670 22*2 
737 75* 
458 530 
531 550 
640 699 
1253 1169 
6X7 739 


GldShr 

Grwth 

Inca 

LaCaer 

N Pro r 

Proper 

RIEst 

USTF 

USBOSF 

USBosG 

VblFrg 


532 NL 
7X8 NL 
13.1B NL 
698 NL 
1X6 NL 
85 NL 
952 NL 
11X0 NL 
1188 1188 
<4X7 1667 
10X9 NL 


Value Line Fd: 
Aggrln 734 NL 


1138 NL 
1691 NL 
676 NL 
24X8 NL 
1630 NL 
982 NL 
1356 NL 
12X7 NL 


Conv 
Fund 
Incom 
LevGt 
MuBd 
NY TE 
Spi St 
USGvt 
Von Eck: 

&WRsp 647 687 
Injlnv 1687 18X4 
WMInp 9X3 1601 
. WW Trp 14X81558 
VanKarnpen Mer: 
CATFp 1166 16X7 
Gwth p 1737 1626 
HiYId p 11XV 11X6 
SJF P 1738 1670 
PATF 1572 1653 
T«FH p 1645 1730 


USGv p 1SJ8 16X7. 

Vonce Euchange; 

-Cape 11617)1617 
D8ST 6831 4831 
Dtvr 126211331 
Ex Fd 18227 18227 
ExBo TS7X4 IS7X4 
FldE 1040*1018* 
SeFW 9655 *056 


Vtaguaraoraag; 

AssetA 1X44 ml 
B dMkt 950 NL 
Convrt 9X1 NL 
Eqlnc 13.1b NL 
Exnlr 3014 NL 
Explll . 2253 NL 
Mora 12x4 nl 
P rmcp 53X* NL 
SmCaa XLU NL 
VHYS 1614 NL 
V Prof 074 NC 
VARP 1880 NL 
Quaat 1433 NL 
STAR 1X92 NL 
TC Ud 3288 N« 
TCUSO 2983 
GNMA 975 Nb 
HIVBd 7*4 NL 
iGBnd • 830 NL 
SirtTr 1W7 NL 
STGvt ion NL 
US Tr 10X9 NL 
■dxEkt KM NL 
Id* 500 34X1 NL 

> MUHY 1035 ML 
* Mu Int 1XW NL 
MunLtf 1021 NL 
MuLa 1051 HL 
MlnLa 11X5 NL 
MuShl 1535 NL 
Cal Ins 1619 NL 
NJIns SOC NL 
NYlns 972 NL 
Perailn 1615 HL 
VSPEr 1615 NL 
VSPGr TUB NL 
VSPHr 2378 NL 
VSPSr 1951 NL 
VSPTr 1184 NL 
Welbl 1751 NL 
Welitn 11X7 nl 
W ndsr 1473 NL 
Wnds II 1610 NL 
WMInt 1251 NL 
W1dU5 1034 NL 


venture Advisers: 
IncPi 4X5 *98 
Muni t 9*9 NL 
NY Ven 699 9X4 
RPFBt *87 NL 
RPFEt 34.18 HL 
VlkEaln 1082 NL 
Vojroeeur Fds: 
DblEC 102* 1655 
DbTTx 11X8 1236 
GrGvp 1032 1683 
GrGsp 2134 2284 
wealth p 7X3 783 
Weiss PeckGraer: . 
Tudor 2648 N: 
WPG 3*99 
Gcvt 1624 
Gwth 11*07 NL 
WallSt *94 734 
Wells IRA-401K 
Asia 1 133* NL 

Bond t 1250 NL 
CpStk 3438 NL 
SmICof 15X7 NL 
Westcora: „• 

5TBd t 9.92 1012 
IntBd 1030 16*8 
BdsPI f 15X2 I *34 
BOS VI 2137 2239 
ModVI 11X9 1283 
Ml den 12X4 1383 
SITEf 1613 15X4 
WOStwd 1619 1582 




Wood Strvthere: 
Neuw 1656 NL 

Pine 13X2 NL 

WlnGI 12811X82 


Wright Funds; 

GvOb 1244 1X44 
JrBICh 1607 1607 
NearB 1637 1037 
QuICw . 12X1 12X1 
SIBIQi 14X314X3 
TolRet 111} 12 .13 
YoraGIb 118* 11X1 


Zwftlo Funds: 
ZSBCP 148114*03 
Bondp 1081 1X38 
|SCvo 9J3 9J7 
OTEp 10801153 
ZS Gv p 981 1033 
ZSLdp 981 1033 
ZSTOp 11X6 1282 
ZSPp 1431 1584 
TFLtd 1632 MX8 
TFLg p 9X5 987. 



NL— No tolttal safes 
mod. «— Previous 


ddv's quote, r— 
•ton ch 


Redemption charge 
may apply. 

Ex dividend. 
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‘■i ► CompiW by Laurence Desvilettes 

|i MU« *"»«* 


(ngflont) 


Com- 
% . 


Price 
Price end 


Terms 


^ Floating Rafts Notss 




$500 

1998 

16 

100 

— 

Owr 1 -month lifaer. Nonasflefeia. Average fife 356 yean. Fees 
0-30%. Payable Feb. 11 flW Q^xtal MartotsJ 


. $50 

1998 

M 

100 

— 

Owr 1-tnonrti Libor. NonaJrifah, Average fits 4 ywn. Fees 
■ 54%. Payable Feb. 11 pw Capita Markets,} 

AFER 

*55 

1998 

2K 

100 

— 

Ow 1 -month Libor. NoncaftcHe. Average fife 5 years. Fees 
54%. Paj«U* Feb. 11 [BNP Capita Mcvtaea.) 

Banco di Roma 

V ' 

t r — : — - — 

. $900 

1999 

Khar 

100 

— 

Cation wi be thn 3-niorth Libor. Colafaie at pw in 1990 and 
ajwwd* at par in 1994. Fees 115%. Denamittaions 
STOOJMO. (Banque Ponba* Captal Markets.) 

■ MBE finance 

A. p " 

S5. 

$20 

2000 

035 

102 

— 

taeredt*iB be 135% over Smooth Libor in Rnt 2 yeas and 
9VA thereafter. Nonecflatfe. Fees 2V Payable Jan. 11 
{MteAiU* finance Inti] 

V M8E finance 

- * l 

$20 

2000 

K 

102 

— 

interad wfl be 14% tmer 6-morth Libor in first 2 yean and 
9H% thereafter. Nona&bfe. Fees 2%. Payable 1Z 

[Mitsubishi finance Inti) 

*■; MBE Finance 

Kjt ^ — 

$20 

2000 

Ol60 

102 

— 

lAlfaall vd be 0.60% otter 6-tnonth Libor in fmr 2 yean and 
9* > thereafter. NonoaBabie. Fees 2%. Payable Jan. 1Z (MHw- 
bahi fiauace krit) 

j Vitamin Series B 

$60 

1993 

0.19 

100.10 

— - 

Over 6-raonlh Libor. Noncafiobin. Fees 0 l 10%. Denominations 
$100JX». (Nippon Cre* Inti) 

. Dresdner finance 

;f 

DM 1,000 

2000 

fax 

100 ss 

99.35 bdaraa bo tha 6-month Libor. Ccflabfe at par and 

radnamabte at 9975 in 1995. Fan 022V Payable Jan. 11. 
(Drudnw Bank) 

•: Fbsd-coapons 

‘tr — — — _ 

,* Austria 

$400 

2000 

m 

9916 

99.60 Nonadlabia. Fobs (L30K. Payable Jan. 25. (Dahw EuropaJ 

- i Nissan Inti Finance 

$50 

1993 

m 

101/4 

— 

Noncnficble. Fees 1H%. Denominations SlOQjOOQ. Poyobla 
Jon. 11. (ISJ Inti) 

■ European Investment 
Bank 

£100 

1999 

10K 

9316 

— 

NonaAdjle. Fees not dbdosed. Paycble Jan. 17. p3einwart, 
Benson.) 

Barclays Bank 

RF 700 

1991 

1016 

100a) 

99-85 NoncodaUa. Faot Payable Jan. 12. fCrarfil Cbrnnerbd 

do RancsJ 

. InterfraKX Crfecfit 
National 

ku : — 

Fr 800 

1991 

1016 

ioo jo 

99.92 

NonaAtae. Fees ft%. Payable Jan. 9. (CrfcSt LyomaisJ 

-,?*Woftd Barit 

m. 200,000 

1995 

1216 

701.55 

99.55 

Noncalobh. Fees lWt Payable Jen. 21 terra Convnar- 
daie ttofiarxx) 

• Kredietbank Int’l 
> finance 

i£ 50 

1993 

11 

101 35 

100.05 Naneaflofaio. Foot HHt PayaWo Jan. 1Z (KrocSetbodc hfl 
Groufx) 

^ Gxmdl of Europe 

ECU 75 

1995 

9% 

101% 


„ _ _ " 




Inti] 

\ Finnish Export Credit 

C$100 

1997 

zero 

52 

5075 

NonaSabie. Proceeds C$51 3 mOon. fees »«%. Payable 
Jan. 17. (Wood Gandy.} 

Post Och 

Krecfitbatken 

A»$125 

1990 

9 

94*0 

— 

NonaActae. Fees 1%. Ino ereed frtsw AuSTOnSon. (Bangne 
Paribas Capital Maricetx.] 

State Electricity 
Gtmmissionof 
■ Victoria 

AasS 200 

2000 

zero 

31,45 

30 .58 

Noncolabie. Proceeds Aus$6Z3 niBan. Fees 1%. 12% pay- 
able Jan. 17 and bdtsai My 17. (Samuel Montagu & Co.) 

Alliance & Leicester 

Buikfng Society 

Y 10.000 

1992 

6J0 

101% 

— 

Noncalkibie. Fees 1H%. Danominafions 10 mSan yen. (Niteo 
Securities Emps) 

Boltica Balk 

Y 15,000. 

1995 

6jS0 

101 J25 

— 

Calafale at par in 1991. fees 1%%. Dsnomirtaiore ID mSon 
yen. (Demo Europe^ 

'j^Eassa di Kbpcrmio 
: <3efa Brawnae 
Lombarde 

r 10,000 

1993 

616 

101/4 


muralntlj 

Compagrie Bancdre 

r 15,000. 

1993 

6J0 

101% 

— 

NoncaBabie. Fees 1H%. Denominations 100 udfion yen. (SJ 

WI) 

j-i- Denmark 

Y 30,000 

1995 

6V6 

101% 

100.15 Noneotiobio. Foot lft%. Pay'd* Jan. 17. (LTCB Inrl) 

•"s' WabtffiriaiOB 

Y 10,000 

1993 

6.15 

101 .325 

— 

Setaanmwlly. NoncaOeble. Foes 1H%. Denominations 100 
miSon yen Payable JcK 8. (BJ IntZ] 

i undeskrediibank 

Baden Wuerttenberg 

Y 7,200. 

1992 

616 

101/4 

— 

NomSable. Fees 1W94. DononmAons 10 ndficn yen (Mar- 
gan Stanley WL} 

Nationd Bank of 
Canada 

Y 10,000 

1993 

6% 

iom 

— 

Nonctaabie. Fees Hfflt, Danominetions 100 miKcin yen. 
Panwo WIJ 

, S8AB 

r 10,000 

1995 

616 

101% 

— 

Noncafiabla. Fees 1%%. Denominations 10 nifion yen. Pay- 
able Jol 10. |Noinura WL) 

Skopbank 

Y6700. 

1990 

7 

101% 

7— 

NanaSabie. Redemption amount c« ntaurity wM be Ued la 
the performance of the NUai 225 stock index. Fees 1)4%. 
Denominations lOOmSonyen. {New Jc^scn Securities] 

Skopbank 

• a J- -J • 

y!4fl0q mv 

1993 


101% 


Coupon be finfced to tee performance of the NMrni 225 
stodi index, wite a maximum of 7^5% NorfoAtfale. Fees 
144%. Denarninotions 100 nSBon yen. 5 Ulan yon blued now 
and balance reserved for top. (IBJ WL) 

State Bank of New 
South Wales 

yVsjooq. 

1993 

6V4 

101% 

— 

NanctSdble. Fees \ W% Denanencaicre 10 neSon yen (No- 
mura WL) 

a^Mty-Unksd 

FMCCorp. 

$75 

2005 

(PA 

100 

99.00 

Cofioble at 103H in 1995. Convertible into shoes of FMC 
Gold at $15K per shoo. Fees 7K%fayable Jen. 16. (Morgan 
Sktaey Inti) 

(sWkawapma-Harima 
Heavy Industries 

$500 

1993 

Th 

100 

108.00 NoncdlaUo. Each $10,000 note woh ftnonwnrt muta- 
able into conpuny 1 * shares c* 1,620 yen per share and at 
14165 yen per dolor. Fees 2K%. (Yomaida Inti Europe.) 

FbBy Peck Infl 
“[Finance] 

$110 

2005 open 

100 

99.00 

Coupon ImfiaPed at7 » 714% Nonaoflebie. Cbnveritefe at an 
expected 14 to 17% premium. Fee* 2W% Terms to be set Dec 

19. Payable Jon. 4. (Sheoraon Lehman Hutton Inti) 

Dyn»c Carpi 

DM 100 

1993 

1H 

100 

9725 

Nonealofale. Each 5/nOmart note Mih five wvnmts axercb- 
ob le into company's shoes at 1,927 yen per share aid at 
8ZB2 yen per oak. Fees 2\S% (Detterim Barfo) 

hfcsho Corp. 

DM250 

1993 

ltt 

100 

97.25 

Noncdbble. Each 5JOOmaric note with five warrants oxen*- 
able into oomptrty's shares at 34*16 yen per shoe and at 
8393 yen per mark. Fees 2%%. (Deutsche Baric) 
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Treasury Bond Prices Post Gains 

Late Reversal Trims Advance as Rate Outlook Is Unclear Ford and W Said to Plan Joint Car 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Mack Expected to Survive Default 


Rent e r s 

PHILADELPHIA — The technical default by 
aiMack Trucks Inc. on some of its debt agreements is 
Unlikely to be a major setback to the company's 
recovery efforts, analysts said. 

' Mack said Friday that it was not in compliance with 
certain financial covenants of several bank credit 
facilities. The company stressed, however, that it was 
not in default on any interest or p ri n c i pal payments on 
its debL 

Talks with b anks about a new $147 nnllion short- 
term credit “are continuing and are constructive,” said 
Walter Meek, Mack’s chief financial officer. 

“The situation is critical but we don’t t h i nk it is 
terminal,'’ said Frank Prezdski, an analyst at Deut- 


sche Bank. Mr. Prezdski said he “wouldn’t be sur- 
prised” to see a debt agreement come by year-end. 

Steven Colbert, an analyst at Piudential-Bache Se- 
curities Inc^ said Mack’s 45 percent owner, Renault 
Vehicnles Industrials of France, would also likely 
provide Made with more financial support. 

Mack declined to comment on the possibility of it 
making a Chapter 11 bankruptcy filing, but said such 
a development “is not in anyone’s best interests.” 

Mack, based in Alien town, Pennsylvania, has been 
bit this year by a slumping heavy truck market and 
product introduction problems. 


The company posted an operating joss of $106.8 
: in the f 


million in the first nine months of 1989, compared 
with a profit of $14.6 million, or 49 cents a share, a 
year earlier. 


AXAl French Insurer Bears the Brunt of Takeover War 


(Continued from first finance page) 
Hong Kong-based General Oricn- 
_ ul, a major investor in Hoylake. 

It was a hint of what 54-year-olc 
Mr. B£bear, just recovering froir 
an emergency heart bypass opera- 
fljtton, is likely to face when he take: 
the stand to plead Axa-Midi’s case. 

BATs lead attorney, Ron Rolfe 
said that his aim in tbe hearings was 
to point out bow the deal between 
Hoylake and Axa poses “substantial 
risk” for Farmers policyholders, and 
to show that Axa is “in over its 
head” in seeking Farmers. 

He said there are no legal guar- 
antees that Hoylake, if successful 
with its bid, would then necessarily 
proceed to sell Farmers to Axa. 

“Whet you acquire the stock of a 

controller of an insurance company, 
then you arc in control" Mr. Rolfe 
sakL Even if Hoylake end Axa-Midi 
have the best intentions, he said, 
“we all know things can always go 
wrong, deals can fall apart.” 

Hoylake, which has never tried 
to claim that it was fit to own an 
k insurance company, is trying to 
convince state authorities that it 
would only serve as a conduit for 
Fanners to pass to Axa-MidL 

To reinforce its argument, BAT 
will likely pounce on Axa- Midi’s 
lack of arranged financing for the 
acquisition of Farmers. 

“They’re not willing to take any 
risk," Mr. Rolfe said. “They’re go- 


ing in there on a wing and a pray- 
er.” Before BAT launched its own 
rigfat-month battle for Farmers in 
1988, Mr. Rolfe said the company 
had secured a $3.2 billion line of 
credit “signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered." BAT bought Fanners for 
$5.2 billion. 

Mr. Wood countered that “we 
can't walk into the courtroom with 
$4.5 billion in a suitcase.” He raid 
it was “unrealistic and commercial- 
ly impossible” to secure long-term 
letter of credit for that amount, 
which he said could cost “tens of 
millions of dollars.” 

Mr. B6b6ar has said half of the 
$45 b iTUon would be in cash, with 
the remainder paid in loan notes 
from American banks, with payback 
spread over two or three years. 

Though Harming die acquisition 
of Farmers would not squeeze Axa- 
Midi financially — a key question 
for American insurance regulators 
— Midi die parent company, has 
begun seflmg off its noninsurance 
assets, which are estimated to be 
worth $4 bQfion. Last week, the 
company marie its first liquidation, 
selling a 76.4 percent holding in 
Garonor SA, a warehousing compa- 
ny, to Thomson -CSF Finance tor 
916 miffinn francs ($1543 million). 

In addition to raising financing 
questions, Mr. Rolfe said be would 
try to show that Axa-Midi “does not 


have the management depth to nm a 
$12 Union company ” 

Farmers is about the same size as 
Axa-Midi, whose insurance hold- 
ings produced combined 1988 pre- 
mium income of 41.8 billion francs. 

Already. BAT has tried to make 
a point of the company’s depen- 
dence on Mr. B6b£ar, questioning 
why Axa- Midi’s presentation in the 
hearing — o rigin ally scheduled be- 
fore Hoylake’s - — had to be post- 
poned because of Mr. Bttiear’s 
heart operation. Axa-Midi attor- 
neys countered that Mr. B6b6ar, 
who built the concern in tbe past 
decade into one of France’s largest 
insurers, was best suited to speak 

for it in the hearings. 

To counter BATs claim that Axa- 
Midi is not fit to own Farmers, Axa- 

Midi plans to produce a memo from 
a BAT adviser, Lazard Fines & Ox, 
that outlines several measures BAT 
management could employ to defeat 
Hoylake. One of tbe measures in the 
memo, written Nov. 14, calls for 
BAT to “deal directly” with Axa- 
Midi to sell it Fanners in order to 
undercut Hoylake. 

"We will use memo to point out 
BAT is speaking out of both rides 
of its mouth," said Corinne Bouf- 
fandeau, corporate counsel for 
Axa-MidL 

However, analysts doubt BAT 
would have ever entertained setting 
Farmers to Axa-MidL 


Compiled hy Our Staff From Dupafrhn 

NEW YORK — VS. govern- 
ment bond prices rose last week, 
although a reversal law Friday erod- 
ed strong gains earlier in the day. 
The market was boosted by si gns of 
weakness in the ILS. economy, an 
indication that interest rates could 
fall 

The benchmark issue, the 30-year 
bond due m 20 1 9, dosed the weds at 
103 3/32, up 9/32 from the previous 
Friday. The issue’s yield fell to 7.86 
percent from 7.88 percent. 

High-yielding corporate bonds 


Economists had expected a slight 

increase in prices following a rise of 
0-4 percent in October caused by 
sharply higher food costs. Food 
rose in Nov ember but was offset by 
falling energy prices. 

“Some bond traders had been 
waiting for the stock market to 
stan reflecting the increasing weak- 
ness in the economy." said Thomas 


U.S. CREDIT MARKETS 


were weak, following a report 
Corp. 


Wednesday than Campcau ___ r 
units Allied Stores Inc. and Feder- 
ated Department Stores Inc might 
file for bankruptcy. 

Traders said the junk-bond re- 
treat persisted Friday despite news 
that Southland Corp. and Imerco 
Inc made semiannual interest pay* 
meats on outstanding bonds. 

MiniScribe Corp. said Friday it 
did not make a semiannual interest 
payment on its IS percent convert- 
ible subordinated debentures. Fri- 
day was the last day of a 30-day 
grace period it had to make the 
overdue payment. 

The government bond market 
was bolstered last week by signs of 
weakness in the U.S. manufacturing 
economy and by the Labor Depart- 
ment's Friday report that producer 
prices fell 0.1 percent in November. 


P. ZucoskL president of Aegis Cap- 
ital Management Corp. "Bui the 
early run-up in Treasury bonds was 
short-lived. One major reason is 
that the charts tell us that whenever 
the Treasury’s long bond goes over 
par it doesn't stay there long before 
it is brought down by profit takers 
or other idlers." 

The good news for bonds in the 
producer price announcement was 
offset by a Commerce Department 
report that the October trade defi- 
cit widened to $10.20 billion from 
$8.51 billion in September. 

In a weekly commentary, ana- 
lysts at Smith Barney, Harris 
upham & Co. said, “The monthly 
data, including employment, 
wages, industrial output, the PPI, 
etc, generally have been favorable 
for the market, although generally 
they do not point towards substan- 
tial weakening of economic growth 
beyond tbe manufacturing sector.” 


Swiss Ready to Aid Franc 


Rculm 

ZURICH — The Swiss National Bank would be prepared to tighten 
its newly announced 2 percent money supply growth target to support 
the franc if it weakens much further. Markus Lusser, president of the 
central bank, said in an interview published Saturday. 

“We are not comfortable today with the franc tending towards 
weakness,” Mr. Lusser said in an interview published in the daily 
Tages Anzeiger newspaper. 

On Friday, the central bank said it was setting a 1990 target of 2 
percent money supply growth, based on the fourth quarter of 1989. 
The target is unchanged from this year, and they bank said this 
meant its policy remained restrictive. 

On Wednesday, the bank raised its Lombard rate on loans to hankc 

its highest since 1981. On Friday, the mark eided < at^86 centimes. 


Many analysts were skeptical that 
tbe Federal Reserve Board would 
move quickly to reduce interest rates 
as a way to boost the economy. 

“The Fed shows no signs of 
abandoning its cautious policy de- 
spite economic data that, in the 
past, might have produced more 
aggressive casing. Low unemploy- 
ment, a sticky £-5 percent rate of 
inflation — which is about as much 
as the Fed will tolerate — and a 
relatively high growth rate in unit 
labor costs all argue against big 
reductions in the funds rate.” said 
analysts at MemlJ Lynch £ Co. 

Bui Steven R_ Ricduto. chief 
economist at Barclays de Zoete 
Wedd. said tbe centra] bank would 
lower interest rates soon. “We be- 
lieve the Fed will ease after its 
Open Market Committee meets 
this Monday and Tuesday." he 
said. “The first stage of the casing 
will be a decline of 25 basis points 
in the funds rate. This cut may be 
masked by the usual year-end mar- 
ket operations, which cause distor- 
tions in reserves and. consequently, 
the funds rate” 

Tbe federal funds rate, which 
banks charge one another for tem- 
porary loans, is considered the bed- 
rock cost of credit. The funds trad- 
ed at 8.563 percent for most of 
Friday. While this was a bit above 
the level the Fed is believed to want 
at this time, holiday factors may 
have kept the central bank from 
intervening in the credit market. At 
the dose, fed funds bad tailed back 
to 8 5 percent, compared with 8.438 


HAMBURG (Reuters) — Volkswagen AG and Ford Motor CO. have 
agreed to cooperate in building a car in Europe, the news magazine Der 
Spiegel said in an issue lo appear on Monday. 

Der Spiegel said production would begin around 1993. About 200.000 
cars would be produced a year, with half sold under the name of VW and 
half under Ford. 


Chinese Inflation Is Down to 5.9% 


BEIJING (AFP) — Inflation for 35 major Chinese dues fell to 5.9 
percent in November, its lowest figure since 1987, as retail sales slipped 
marginally, the Siam Statistical Bureau said Sunday. 

Inflation had been as high as 27 percent in January before a tight credit 
policy was imposed by the government 14 months ago. Retail sales in 
November were 64.2 billion yuan (13.6 billion dollars), down 0.9 percent 
from the same month last vear. 


FTC Is to Block Alloys Acquisition 


NEW YORK (Reuters) — The Federal Trade Commission said it 
plans to seek a preliminary injunction blocking the proposed acquisition 
of K_B. Alloys Inc. by SK.W Alloys Inc. 

SFCW Alloys is a subsidiary of SKW Trostbereg AG, which is a 
subsidiary of VlAG AG. K.B. Alloys is owned by Harbor Group Invest- 
ments. The commission said Friday it had reason to believe the acquisition 
could sub s ta nt ially hurt competition in aluminum-grain refiners. 


Japan Refuses Cut in Exports to U.S. 

TOKYO (NYT) — The Japanese minister of trade and industry. 
Hikaru Maisunaga. has dismissed a demand from the United Automobile 
Workers union tiut Japan cut its automobile exports to North America 
by a third. 

In response to a letter sent to tbe Japanese government by Owen 
Bieber, the president of the UAW, asking for a reduction in Japanese 
annual exports to 1 .5 million units, Mr. Maisimaga said Friday there were 
three possibilities. 

“First is to scrap the current voluntary auto restraints, second to 
maintain the status quo and last to accept the UAWs request,” he said. 
“It is very unlikely that the last choice wil] be exercised." 


percent the Friday before. 
/NIT, 


WIT. UP/, Reuters) 

■ Bush Backs Lower Rates 

President George Bush said he 
has no big differences with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board over economic 
policy but that a goal of lower in- 
terest rates during periods of eco- 
nomic slowdown “makes a good 
deal of sense,” Reuters reported 
from Washington on Saturday. 

Mr. Bush's comment, made in an 
interview published in this week's 
issue of U.S. News and World Re- 
port. was made is response to a 
question about rumors of “Fed 
bashing" by administration offi- 
cials over interest rate policies. 


Rolls-Royce Ends Six-Week Strike 

GLASGOW (Reuters) — About 2,000 workers at a Glasgow factory of 
Rolls-Royce PLC making jet engine parts voted Saturday to end a six-week 
strike and accept a reduction in their working week from 39 hours to 37. 

The unions agreed to improvements in productivity to compensate for 
the reduction in hours, which wifi be completed by 1991. 


For the Record 


A Japanese motor show wifi be held in Moscow from April 17 to 23, 
with Toyota Motor Corp., Nissan Motor Co. and trading firms taking 
P^- (AFP) 

Texas Air Corp. said it Friday would resume the regular 75 cents 
quarterly cash dividend on its 15 percent $20 cumulative preferred stock, 
and make four previous 75 cent payments it previously omitted. (Reuters) 
Alcan Aluminum Ltd. announced Friday that Jaguar PLC was placing 

lift nrnH iii -linn the YTITfl onvroir ncino Al can 's alu minium Structured 


into production the XJ220 supercar using 

vehicle technology. This will be the first production car using the 


technology. Initially, 220 are to be built. 


(Reuters) 


ECONOMY: Polish Entrepreneur Looks to West From a Chicken Coop 


(Continued from page 1) 
his customers there whether they 
want more pocketbooks. 

His customers are so short of 
cash that he spends days trying to 
collect debts. Even the stale export 
administration, which handles 
many of his deals, refuses to repay 
him, preferring to wait for inflation 
to erode tbe debt it owes. 

“In Poland, the credit system is 
not working," Mr. Buttons com- 


plained. “I try to use my profits to 
but when 


expand and modernize, 
people don’t repay me. it’s not 
easy.” 

Like thousands of Eastern Euro- 
pean businessmen, be looks to the 
capitalists in the West for his salva- 
tion. 

He recently showed several Aus- 
trian diplomats and investors 
through his chicken coop with the 
hope of persuading them to back 
his dream of selling sportswear to 
the West. 

“I have found a good designer, 
and Polish workers are very de- 
pendable,” be said. “If 1 found a 
Western sponsor, we could do very 
good business together.” 

Injecting market forces is easier 
said than done. It often seems that 
every market-oriented action 
aimed at invigorating tbe economy 
produces several opposite and 
equal reactions. 

Take the remo val of price con- 
trols. Although lifting controls is 
designed to spur production, many 
economists say the turmoil it cre- 
ates could produce a recession. 

What is more, Poland’s decision 
to abolish price controls on food 
three months ago has spurred de- 
mands to increase pensions, which 
this cash-strapped nation can ill 
afford. 

As a result of a tenfold increase 
in the price of milk, butter and 
many other food items, workers at 
ibe Ursus tractor factory threat- 
ened to strike unless the govern- 
ment raised tractor prices as well as 
their wages. This demand caused 
farmers to threaten their own pro- 
test 

“As soon as you start touching 
one thing , you see that you have to 
change everything from the ground 
up,” said Andrzej Wroblewski, edi- 
tor of a Polish business magazine. 

In tbe view of many economists, 
privatizing state-owned industry 
should be at the core of any effort 
to inject market forces. 

But many government officials 
in East Germany and Czechoslova- 
kia are reluctant to attempt privati- 
zation after decades or Marxist 
teachings that private ownership 
equals exploitation of workers. 

“It's definitely not on the agenda 
for the next few years,” said Vaclav 
Klaus, Czechoslovakia’s new fi- 
nance minister. 

In Poland and Hungary, officials 
are less hostile to privatization, but 
there are several catches. Few peo- 
ple have any idea how to put a 
value on highly subsidized state- 
owned companies. That problem 
aside, few Poles and Hungarians 
can afford to buy shares. 

Western investors, of course, 
have the money to buy and mod- 
ernize companies, but many East- 
ern Europeans are not eager for 
their economies to become wholly 
owned subsidiaries of the WesL 

While the privatization process is 
stalled. Eastern European govern- 
ments are starting to require state- 
owned enterprises to be self-sup- 
porting or self- financing to force 
them to worry about costs, efficien- 
cy and consumer demands. 

This process, as well as privatiza- 
tion, is expected to add to social 
tensions. 


As companies stan to fret about 
profit, they will pay more attention 
to efficiency, and that could mean 
large-scale layoffs. 

At coal mines, textile mills and 
steel plants throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope, executives and workers often 
admit that their enterprises have 
twice as many people as needed. 

Since this region has not had 
official joblessness in 40 years, no 
one knows whether these unem- 
ployed people would scurry to find 
new jobs or remain jobless for 
months while expecting unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

“Everyone is waiting for the gov- 
ernment to do everything for them: 
hospitals, pensions, helping them 
find jobs,” said Zsigmond Jarai, 
Hungary's deputy finance minister. 
“We have to change the whole sys- 
tem." 

Social strains will also result as 
newly aggressive managers work to 
keep wage increases below the in- 
flation rate. 

This will happen as many man- 
agers discover they can earn 10 
times as much under capitalism as 
they did under co mmunis m. Even 
workers fed up with Marxism are 
expected to complain that the 
bosses are gening rich at the ex- 
pense of the workers. 


Irena Woycicka, a senior aide to 
Poland’s minister of labor, said, 
“So far things are calm despite the 
high inflation, and that shows soci- 
ety trusts the government and 
shares its hopes.” 

This year the Poles have received 
$385 million in meat and grain aid. 
There is also a draft accord with the 
Internationa] Monetary Fund to 
reduce Poland’s debt load. 

In Hungary, many executives 
feel a new pride in their economy 
after General Electric Co. agreed in 
principle last month to pay about 
SlSfr million for a 50.1 percent 
stake in Tungsram. Eastern Eu- 
rope's leading light-bulb producer. 

Several Canadian and American 
executives have been instrumental 
in setting up the International 
Management Center in Budapest, 


the first business school in Eastern 
Europe. 

“We hope to help change these 
students,” said Zs uzsanna Ranki, 
president of the school “They can't 
change the whole environment, but 
they can initiate the process.” 

Last week, a group of Western 
governments disclosed plans for 
additional aid. A SI billion emer- 
gency fund for Poland is to become 


available early next year. 
xh Wa 


But Lech Walesa, the Solidarity 
leader, has said that Poland alone 
needs S 10 billion in aid. 

“We have no illusions.” said Mr. 
KuczynskL “This influx of foreign 
money will noL be an avalanche. A 
long time will pass before Poland 
will be a country where foreigners 
will say this is a good place to do 
business.” 
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070 

as* 

us 

n$B 

us 

111 * 

1U0 

vat 

932 

1132 

1442 

12*0 

LID 

4.14 


Weekly Sales 

Prftwnf Manat 

Cede! 


Doe. 14 



s 

Moat 

S 

Moos 

StraleMi 

BUD 

5T7J0 

X407JM 

1J8O0 

Cenwert. 

•m 

3Jfl 



21X0 

PC MS 

— 





— 

BCP 

IWI.10 

14SL70 

4JB5J0 

X2225B 

Total 

1.989.10 

IT7S.10 

fJTZtO 

448420 

Seeandonr Mm-fcrt 





Ceeot 

Eorocseor 


s 

NeeS 

s 

Hens 

StrvteMs 

UI240 

OSX« 

VJS420 

7 join 

Convert. 

IS4J5Q 

ssua 

53440 

tea jo 

me 

7JU0 

906.10 

X7111D 

244340 

ECP 

Z4VU0 

UOLSS 

ZHaJO 

IJD1.10 

Total 

6JS9M 

9S1TJD 15442.10 II.77UQ 

Source: Eurocloar. Coat. 




Ubor Rates 

1 -manta 

Xnontu 

Dec. 15 

f-moatli 

U5.S 

on 

19/14 

M 

DaoHceamort 

s 

tins 

au 

Pound tterttne 

15W 

1510 

151/14 

Frendsfmc 

10*9 

Wt 

I0H 

ECU 

)1 

llt/14 

111/U 

Yen 


Me 

Me 


Source: Monton Guaranty. Uoytts Bank. 
Renta* s. 


U.S. Consumer Rates 


Dec. 15 



HEADING 

FOR NORTH AMERICA? 


You Can Now Receive Same-Day Delivery of 
The Global Newspaper in Key American Cities. 

To subscribe call us toll-free in the U.S.: 

1-800-8822884. 

Cln New York, calt 212-752 3890.) 

Or write- intemanona) Herald Tribune, 850 Third Ave.. New York, N.Y. 10022 
OrTefcnc 427175. Or Fat 212-7558785. 


Fidele... 


”H me fjua ch 
une eatt Jigne 
I’inugnaire rrucrin. 
I'DIWC possede ce 
czTJcure. ” 

Pierre LAROCHE 
LcDcvellec 

Aux metUeures tables, t- 
exigez VOLVIC ~ " 



VOLVIC 


UADRinry* 


PALACE 


HOTEL ST. MORITZ 


Winter season 1989/90 
December 16- April 17 


Special programs tor 
SkSng - Bridge - Backgammon 


Badrutt's Palace Hotel 
CH-7500 St Moritz, Switzerland 
Tel.: 082/21101. Tbe 852124. 
Fax: 082/37739. 



Tbs Exempt Bonds 
Bead Bum TfrSeod I Max 


Moan Mortal Funds 
Doneetiuet 7 -Dot Average 
Book Mono* Mortal Accounts 
Beak R<rt» Monitor Index 
Howe Mori owe. FHL8 overooe 
Source : Nett York Times. 


tJH% 

9-7SN 


U.S. Treasury Bonds 


Molarity 

3an.Pi 

15.11.92 

30.09.93 

1502.95 

15.10.95 
15.11.99 
lilttJM 
15.08.19 


Owe 

DM Aik 
99 ]i /s 100 

100 YR 100 1/8 

101 ft® 101 JI* 
10D SIB 100 ITS 

lOOxw 101 
100 I57J3 lOOlJ/B 
112 2/33 1 12 31733 
103 2/H 103 *m 


Dec. 15 
IMCrogo 
Yield yield 
7.75 7-75 
770 773 
774 7.77 
7.70 772 
7J1 7.81 
7.80 7.81 
7.95 7.96 
7-86 738 



77ie 

| European 
Magazine 

Main topics in the current winter issue: 


Germany, What Now? Jochen Thics 


1992 


3 


Transformation of National Sovereignty Irmgard Adam-Schnveucr 
1992: A Competitive Revolution George Toucher 
Stony Road to European Banking Alfred Steinhcrr 
Don't Jump to (Monetary) Conclusions Markus Lusser 

European Social Policy Zygmuni Tysckietsicz 


How to do Business in the USSR Vladimir Golanov 




EC and the Nordic Countries Special Section 


— JSUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM| 

Ye*. I v\i*h in -.iih-ink- lu EUROPE \N AFFAIRS ai tin .i|uiial<-ni «f4h FLU tor a war tin- list tor uir>. in tuur country). 


Nam*.-: 

□ Mr □ M n □ M-. C I'av m. nt him lo-wl rPavahli- n> EUROPEAN! -M-hAIRS. 

Fururtion: 

EUvwvs. \nv*vi»lam. 1 [••llaml) 

Company ’InNlttuuon: 

□ Lharj-t- ms ■. Tit Jit 4 ar H. (Drlilo as applicable) 

Addriv,- 


Town-'Cnj. 

nundwr ! L. J 1 1 1 1 | 1 | | | Mil 


Postal coric: 

LIU 1 

in 



Telephone: 


Signature: 


Plvaw sent! ihi- 1 umpli-ti-d order lorm to: 


Date: 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. Suhu riniionDi.'pjnmcni. 
~ " lertlar 


KO. Box 470. 1000 At Aimierrijm.Thc Neihertaruh 


Source: Salomon Inc. 


1 itfOUMnaronsW'OTsaOTKtensieraaeBBuaPi 08z>«c«2i t d(lK BApcnrevaSittMa M28S0 Detroit DKr 380 Eittta7£0 France FT 330 
'Const) UI9fi GieecHkBMU &£tlftSOO l mowntg L6 2fl5o I* umnanaiM FvtuQi Eac 8450 UwftuTMO Lima 36 J*ai¥7300 H>853 




INTERNATIONAL 


NASDAQ NATIONAL MARKET 


OTC Consolidated trading tor week 
ended Friday, Dec. 15. 

Soles in Nel 

100* Hrsti Lon Cknc Cnge 

M a 1 


A&WSfl 

AB5& 

ACCCp 

ADC 

ADT 

AEL 

AEPs 

AIRCOA 

ALCh 

ASK 

AST 

AcrnRt 

AWncB 

AbcLInc 

AoMln 

Aee« 

A coot in 

AcKjlm » 

AcJwlB 

Amo 

ACMT 

AemeSt 

AdARt 

AcinSv 

ActAuSt 

Aatlom 

AdocLb 

Adaoe 

Adapt 

AdlnstE 

AdtoSv 

AdobeS 

Adtoc 

AdvCIr 

AdvRos 

AOvMag 

AdMk5v 

AdvPolv 

AdvSarn 

AdvTel 

Advanta 

AdwoSy 

Aaautm 


17% 38’A 4- Ui 

7 7ft + A 
SU 5% 

17% 11% 4-1 
31 H 31ft— U 

1 6% 7 + ft 

15VJ 15A 

. W + ^b 

an aft— » 
9ft ?H— 1U 
9% 9ft 
Oft Oft 
Uft 13 + 'A 

1 1 — ft 

7ft 7V. 

21U 21ft- ft 

% 

lift la — ft 

13 ljft— ft 
10ft lift— 1ft 

Bft eft + 111 
10ft IDA 
4 4ft — ft 
21ft 22 — A 
5ft 5ft 
US 1 — 
J4A 14ft— ft 
13ft 14ft — ft 
2«ft JS + % 
lift 17 —2 
lft 1ft— ft 
9ft 4ft— ft 
8ft 9ft + ft 

14 lift +2A 
14ft 14ft — A 
aft 5ft— ft 
4ft (ft 
17A 18ft + ft 
4ft 9ft— ft 

6 as=K 

4 4ft — ft 

10ft 10ft— ft 
10ft 10ft— 2Va 
Hft 9ft + ft 
Oft 10 
4ft 4ft 
Oft OA — ft 
1ft 1ft — ft 
lift 12 
1ft 1 — 

33ft 34ft + ft 
21 2*A + ft 

10ft 11 + A 

12ft 12ft— ft 
10 10 — ft 

35ft 37ft + ft 
10ft 12 flft 
30 30ft — ft 
19a 3 — ft 
4ft 4ft— ft 
7ft 7ft + ft 
34ft 34ft 

10ft 12 +! 

2ft 2ft + ft 
I 5 — ft 

8 V. 8 A — ft 
lflft lift— ft 
14ft ISA— A 
12ft 13ft + ft 

1A 2 + A 

lft 1ft 
Mb Aft— ft 
8ft 10ft + ft 
13ft 14ft +lft 

ft ft + A 
4ft 4ft— ft 
4 7 + ft 

3 3 

5ft Aft —lft 
ft 1 — ft 

7V. 7ft + ft 

S A + A 
16ft 17 + ft 

12 12ft 

Bft 9 — ft 

BA Bft + A 
17ft 18ft— 1 
HA I2A +1 
8 ft OA + ft 
9ft 10ft + A 
Oft 10A + ft 
lift 12 — ft 

E Sft 
10 

12ft 12ft + A 
7 7 

4 4ft + ft 
6ft 4ft— ft 
25ft 25ft— ft 
34ft 34ft +1A 
3 2A + ft 
7ft 7ft— 1 
S% 6A 
4ft A 

5ft 5 A— 

12A 12V,— V! 
Aft 7ft 4- A 

\ 34 £~ i * 
lft lft— ft 
10ft 10% + ft 
2 2A + A 
ft ft— ft 
14ft 17 — 1A 
13 14ft +1U 
a a a% — ft 
lft lft 
16 16 
21ft 21ft— ft 
B 1A + A 
42ft 42 A— 4 A 
19 A 19% + A 
7 7 

lift lift + ft 
7A 7A— ft 
2ft 2ft— lft 

54ft 55ft— 2A 
ft ft— ft 
9 - ft 
4ft 

?!S + a 

5ft 5ft— ft 
12ft 12% 

5ft 6 

Oft 10ft + A 
12ft 12ft— ft 
14 A 14ft— 2% 
5ft 15A 15ft — ft 
3ft 2% 2% — % 
lft lft lft— A 
Oft Oft Oft 
Oft Oft 10 — ft 
5A 4A 4ft + A 
HA 24% 24 +1 

7% 

15ft 
33ft 


BJnuKo 
Bloon wt 
Bio Log 
BIModc 
Bloom 
Bloon trf 

BJotifI * 

Bkxpft 
BlolcR 
BloTint 
Blrcinc 
“Irtchr 
otzAiin 
Block 
BllbLnv 

BldO 1.* 

BRdoun 

BoalBn 2.13 4 S 
BobEun 26b u 
Boosrt 

Botwma 20b £ 


142 2% 
124 7ft 
182 4% 
146015ft 
10027 18A 
111732ft 
J3WZ7ft 
48 5A 
27$ 4 
313 2A 
15311ft 
214 3ft 
247810 


CKFSv M lA 

CNB SO 4.1 

CNL Fn J4 £3 

CPAC 

CPBs .48 £1 

CPC Rx 

CPT 

CRH JJc 1.7 

CSC ind 

CSP 

CTECs 

CVBFns 

CobotM 


2ft 2ft— A 
4ft 4% + A 
4ft 4ft— A 
14 14 A — 1A 
17ft 17% — A 

32 32ft + A 
24ft 24% — A 

4% 4% — ft 

3% 3ft + ft 

2 2 - A 

11 A 11 A + A 
Bft 3ft — A 
OA «>» + A 
»% 9%— A 
5ft 4A 
34ft 37 + A 

13A 13A +1 
33ft 35ft -lft 
13ft 14A 
8A 0 + A 

23A 23% — 2 
Bft 8ft f A 
17ft 17ft 
2% 7ft 4 A 

10 10 — ft 

14ft 14ft — 3ft 
3ft 7ft— A 
4ft 5 —1 
Bft Bft— 1 
23ft 24 — ft 
30 31 +1 

5 Sft + ft 
7ft 7ft- ft 
4A 5 

29ft 31 Vi + A 
0% 10ft + % 
V 0 — % 
JV; 2ft— A 
7ft 7ft- ft 
7ft B -ft 
25ft 25% + A 
8% 9 — A 
20ft 51ft + ft 

11 11 —1 

44 44 +2 

SU 3ft— ft 
5ft 5ft 
14ft 14ft— ft 

33 33 -lft 

7A 7A— ft 
14ft 15ft + ft 
11 11 - ft 

K 

17 17% — A 

7% 8 A + A 
10 A 10 A— 1A 
3BA W + A 
8 BA 


16% 17ft 
lft 1% + ft 
4 Vi 4ft 
39 39%— 2A 

12% 13ft + ft 
20ft 20ft— 1 
Oft Oft— A 
3% 3A — A 

’ft 'SftzSS 

14ft 16ft — % 
21 21ft + A 

4ft 4ft 
4% 4ft + A 
22ft 23A 

X *-% 

l*ft 20 +2% 

A A— ft 
5% S%— A 
23ft 24% + A 
21ft 22, -1A 
1% 7> 

1ft lft 
2 2 — ft 

55ft 34A + A 
A — A 
J9% 207b +1A 
0 OA— A 
ISA lift 
31 33 + % 

7V? B + % 
41% 43A 
1A 1% + A 
Oft 9% + % 
Oft T0A— A 
1% 2ft + A 
7ft 7ft— ft 
14% 14% — 2A 
27 28ft + % 
2ft 2% + ft 
4ft 4ft— lft 
12ft 13 — ft 
4ft 4ft + ft 
7ft 3ft— ft 
7% BA + A 
5ft 5ft— A 
43A 63ft + ft 
17 17 — % 

3ft 3A— ft 
30A 32A— A 
4A 4U — A 
23% 24A + A 
3% 4 

IB. 18^ + % 



AsCmAs 

AsCmBs 


1A 
4ft 
4ft 
Oft 
9ft 
Bft 
Oft 

473 2ft 2ft 
1040 ft ft 
1491 ft ft 
134017 15ft 
265 36 A 33% 
24261902 18ft 
07 3% 3% 
55412ft lift 
5496 36 A 33ft 

Mk ifc 

35 2A 2A 
42 
2578 


CencCm 970 3ft 3 3ft 

amaw 234 5ft 4ft 4ft -l 

CpnlTcs 140* lft lft lft + ft 

CCrtStP 2 4A 4A 4lt 

Conmed 220 4% 4A 4A — A 

Conraht 203931ft 28A 31 +3 

connwt 156 88 *110% 19A 19A— ft 

COnrPr 2332712ft 10ft lift— lft 

Cons 1 1 m 95214ft 12ft 13ft— ft 

Cor F hr 86 4% 4ft 4% + ft 

Coupon IJ0 19 80941 A 40 40% 

cons pa ,16b 14 9710ft 10 10 — ft 

CnsTom J4a .« 3036ft 36 36 

CnatlBc 1-44 5.4 2332 31 24% 24ft— 4ft 

CBNE 40 4J 12211% 11 11% + ft 

916 lft lft lft + ft 
.12 22 117 5ft 5 5ft 

ConVOot 1.08 bO 1*811 17% IB + A 

QinllCI 3 144424 22U22U— % 

.ID U 3 0 8A BA — % 

421 3ft 3A 3ft— A 
GHHme 251 9 8ft Bft— ft 


Consul 
Cen*Fn 
ConWot 
ConllO 3 
CtlGns 
CltHim 
CHHme 
a I Mad 

CIIMlg 

CHSov 

cinRi 

CnvSof 

Cooker 

CooorD 

CocprL 

Coor* B 

Copvtlc 

Cor com 
Cortft 


357011ft 10% lift + ft 
-40 1*2 1789 2ft 2ft 2ft + A 
32 4ft 4ft 4ft— ft 
917 4ft 4A 4ft f ft 
447 7ft 2ft 2ft— ft 
3301 3% J'A 3ft + A 
326 3A 2% 2ft — ft 

248 6A 4 4 — A 

Coons B 40 24 3721 21 A WA 10ft -2 
Coovtlo 1884 17ft 11% 12 

Ceram 1344 2U 2 2 — A 

Cortft 4453 lift IS ISA + ft 

CoreSI ■ 152 *8 10825 43ft 39ft 40ft— 3A 
CrnrFn lJMo 94 350 102 10 10ft u 
Comuco 782 5ft lft lft— ft 

CpContI 091B ft ft ft — 

573 4ft 4 A 4% — A 
633 10ft >0 10A 

CorctCP 1345 ISA U% 14ft + ft 

CoSmFr 257 4ft 4 A 4 A— .ft 

189 1ft lft lft— ft 
30314% 14 Uft +1 
Costco 1727533ft ana ma— 3ft 

CmSLJ 21 3.1 146*8 7A 7% + A 

CtrvLk 121B10 0% Oft 

CWTms 301 IA 1 1 — A 

CnlvBk 977 2ft lft J + A 

Caoner .40 20 4020ft 20 20ft- ft 

CourDls 43 4ft 4ft 4ft 

CousPr Mb 3J 446 17A 16ft 17 
covnst 3059 „ ft— , 

CrchBIS 07 1Z7D27A 24 24ft— I 

Crftmlc 3So 4J 2442 5% 4% 5% +1% 

Crav Cm 22730 4ft 3ft 4A + A 


FlnTrst 06 U IS 38 A 

Finamx 3322 3A 

Fin I gen 115214 

FAlaBk M S3 5S8M7A 
FAltsan 167 SA 

FtAmar 5 4 

FSIAm U0 *B 1577 £ft 
FABkpf 720 0J 2278 
FIAmBPfBO 92 8321 

FABkA 110B6 ft 

FtABco J0I 7325 ll« 

FIAFd M 6J 11413 
FAFnAS 1*1 J4A 

FtAFna 32012% 

FtATn 125 6.1 312200ft 
FACont 243 6A 

FtBnSc \M 32 31«A 

c.Dur «b U 0318 

120 5-1 24831 A 

FtCflPt 

22 >2 25520% 

FCIzBA 30 15 4037 

FstCtlF 18 OA 

53 Oft 

40 U 78117 

J09 10 11510% 

FCmBn M IB 1221% 
FComC 120 82 245*3% 
FCmcIs M 32 21 1*0 A 


Cornu cd 
CpCooii 
C orpDl 
CorpSir 
CorctCP 
CosmFr 
Cotino 
Cpstor 
Costco 

CmSLJ 24 

OrvLk 

CWTms 

CnlvBk 

C outtr .40 

CourDls 

CousPr AO 
Covnst 
CrekBJ s 07 
Crttmtc 3S* 
CroyCm 


FCmB* M 3.1 14*9 

FtCortSt *5 10 12994 14ft 
FtCnnr 349 H 

FIEStA l.W 3,9 106030% 
FIE&bx 22 SJ 18a 7 
FtExec 1 37128 10A 

FEkPlE 220elM 92IM5ft 
FEcolF 288 122 149323ft 
FEbPfG 1J4 11.9 250*14% 

fex pih aauy- 

FExwt Ttn lft 

FExwtari 5100 % 

FiFoml 2181 lft 

FtF Cop 30413% 


Crastar 120 *3 011739ft 27A 27ft— 1% 


CrttFdJ 
Crltlcre 
Cnttflll 
Cronus 
CtopG 

CnnlAn ~Tl 4% 6A 6% — % 

CwnBk 22421 20» 20% — A 

CrwnR 9 3774 8% 7»W 7ft 

CTVOPIA 918 — „ 

CultnFr S9* lift 10% II — A 

CulD M .9 51 9 8A 0% + A 

CumfiFd -48 17 1515 13A 17ft 13 + % 

CuPNBk 8817 15A 15% + A 

cytwrm 113 4% 4ft 4ft 

CyTDSn 1502 4A W* 5ft — A 

CvtBnot 414 28ft 24% 25 + A 

DAN Fn M 6 JO 80411ft TO 10 —1 
DBA 1448 7ft 64% 7ft + ft 

ODI 219 4 3ft 4 

DEP 501 Mb Sft BA— ft 

DF Sou 8*5 lift 15% 15%— ft 

OH Tell 1605 14ft 13 13% + % 

DNA PI 1964 5 4ft 5 + A 

DOC 34 Aft 6A 4ft— ft 

DSBnc 1.60a 72 47821ft 20A 20% — ft 
DSC 1072014ft 13ft lift - ft 

DST .16 IJ 12241ft 10% 10%— ft 
DoMlDre 5511ft 11 11 

DotrvB 031 120 Bft 7A Bft +1A 

DolrvA 3131 1252 7ft 7 7ft 

DolsvSy 27DQ2 lft ^ % + ft 

Doka 1818 % — lb 

DelSem 2*77 6ft 6% 4%— A 

Dm n Bio 2433 % + 

DartGe .13 .1 6506ft *2 06ft 

Dta IO 2277 3% 3% 3% + ft 

Dofflx t 1561 14A 13ft 13 

Datkev 144 01% 0 0% 

DtoM*a 179 6% 4% 4%— A 

DtSwtch 1539 3ft 3ft 3% 

DtoTm 334 4% 4 6—1 

Datmar 2148 7 6A 7 + ft 

DotPtiz 112 1ft 1% 16k— A 

Dot*cp 562 r ft 31 32 — A 

Dlwth 48 2ft 2h 2% + A 

Datron 14011ft 10ft 11 — ft 

Datum 342 4ft 3ft 3ft— ft 

DoUPhn 1-42 *8 68032% 30 30% —lft 

Devon 1017 4ft 4ft 4ft 

Dawson 298 5% 5 5ft + ft 

§ssr * “ w ’i« 


4101 7ft 4% 7A 

514 2% 3% 2ft + A 

308 J% 3ft 3%~ % 

581 12% 12 12ft + ft 


FExpfN 

FE *- rtwi ,5 

30413ft 

FtFdFn M 14 117 lWi 

FFdGa 71 6A 

FtFdMic M 19 2244 16 

FtFAia 30 12 S3 4ft 

FFOCllI J8a 13 4013 

FFdEH M 12 *7 7 

FFUEft TOOe 12 1031 

FFFtM -60 IS 443 21 A 
FFdLaG J6 If 36 14 A 
FFdLW M 3J 18915 
FIFOS B 183 7ft 

FiFflSC 1849 5% 

FFWPa JO 10 35315% 

FFItJWV 86 55 7710ft 

FFdAla 32219 

FFMon s 43 9 

FFdPry 40 ?_ 


^J-A 


Cyfoon 

Cyfunof 

DAN Fn M 6J0 


FFdPR 

FtFnel 

FtFnCfb 10c 14 
FIFnCP -44b 17 


S3 5.1 12*>10% 

lJOa 14 8249 


20c £4 » 8% 

Mb 17 458* 7% 


DccnfSv JOa 17 271 30A 29 30 

Oetnlnc 303 2ft 2A 2ft— A 

DcklbE .15c S 185331ft 29A 29ft— 2ft 
DklPGn Mm 1J 107441 3BA 38ft— ft 


Dctnlnc 

DcklbE .15c S 
DklbGn -45c 1J .. 

Del El I 34 3% 3A 3%— A 
Del Toco 53 2A lft lft— % 

DdPOfs 9413ft 13 13 — % 

Del cbm .40 15 165 27ft 27 Z7 
DrtlCor 1883 6ft 5ft 6 A + A 

Delplnl 313 7 Aft 7 + % 

DOING 1JB8 7A 9314% lift 14A— A 
Dettak l«713ft 13A UA , 

DcnlMd 1160 lft 1 1A + ft 

DeaGly 156 61 248*7% 25% 25A— 2% 
Dial nc \73S 5A 5 5 — % 

DcTSVS 387 6% 6% 4% + A 

Dctr>C 110 41 514*2 If 19 -2ft 

Devcns 100423A 22A 23 +1 

Devon 1083 16A 15ft 15% 

Dloorat 9251 14A 12ft 13% +tft 

Dial Rc 1A8 9.9 830 17A 14% 17 + A 

Dlbnell A8 10 17A =4 23 23 — ft 

Dlceon 299 5ft 5 5ft + ft 

DOork 115 7 A 7 + ft 

Dtflllnt 119511 10% 10% + A 

DfflMIe 406928ft 27% 28 + A 

DlmCFn 10 71 87110ft 10A 18%— ft 

Dlonex 168425ft 24A 34ft— % 

□1st Coy 105 1ft 1A 1A— A 

Dlvrsco 299 5U 4% 5A 

DIvlnvT 40712A lift 11%— ft 

DlxleVr AS *5 84415% 14% ISA + ft 

DlrGnl JO 2_D 180910% 10 10 - % 

Dorn no S3 63 1514ft lift 14ft 

DomBk *8 41 435020 18% 18ft— lft 

Donegal 20 2J 25 9 8% 8%— % 

DrefiHs 20 1* 111711% 10% 10% — 1 

Doskd 360 5% 5A 5% + A 

Dotmlb 677 2A 2ft 2ft— ft 

DclLom 801 8413 12 13 

Dr«B 1S08511A 11A IT A— ft 

DreWl S 328 2A 1% 2ft— ft 

Draxlr 1255 7 Aft 4%— ft 

DreyGr 713 28ft 26% 26% — 1% 

DrudEa JISc A 2060 * FA 8% — A 

Dwtioo 280 15% WA 15ft + A 

DurtkDn -40 .9 84047ft 47 47 — ft 

Durkn 242 4% 6 6A — ft 

Duromd 8213 3% 2% 3% + ft 

Duratok 496 2% 2ft 2% + ft 

Ourttm S3 29 13133% 31% 31 A— lft 

Du rim a -44 28 153214% 14% 1A%— % 

DurFII 24 l.l 122423% 21% 22ft +lft 

DutyFi 130235V. 24 35% +4% 

Dnonsn 592 3ft 2ft 3ft 

Dvcom 994 16% 15ft Uft +1 

DynRah 543 6% S% 5ft— 1% 

Dvnacn 487 1% Bft B% 

DytchC 474 T7 Uft 17 + A 


FTFnHd 48 40 12612% 

FlFnMB .10b J 5677 35% 
FFncPo 3* 18 1913 

FtFIBk .*6 37 1085 30 
FtGaHd S3 6 

FIGoJcfn 12 6 

FtHow 1-60 02 42852ft 

FHomF 74 17 101*3 

FtHmSv 79 2.9 54 9ft 

FIIIICP *4 47 1540 9*b 

Fstlndl 78 1 A 28213% 
FlnsWl 73 35 35833% 
Flnlowa 70 3-6 506 6 
FtLbtv 234 S 

FtJWcrc 1JD0 *1 10124% 
FtMlch 72 30 26225V. 

FMldBi M 2.1 528 24 

FtMIS 1320 12% 

70 20 230*0% 

44 U 98*3 
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Amsterdam 


Prices fell last week, although 

.... .. ,« . • - - -- .. — issues of stock in NMB Postbank 

soS^fli 2 S' i ' * * and polygram were well received. 

aw Si n* *, The CBS general price index dosed 

a* * a+viasa .£ 


aft 2 2 - h 
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4250154* 149k 141* — % 


The new companies themselves on its first da; 
opened at premiums of 40 percent on Friday ai 
to 70 percent of their 100 pence Among the 
pan!) paid offer price, and "most were Amalg 
held onto gains of 40 pence and which rose 2 
more. Anglian Water and North- Cycle & Carr 
umbriac Water were among the cents to 4.4Q. 


on its first day of trading. It closed 
on Fridav at 1.79. 


The Nikkei has risen more than 
2.000 yen in IS days, triggering 
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** s* ~s* £ I yolwne slipped to 5 J billion strongest on reports of stake-build- 

2157 i* iS ts + s Baders from 5 J billion the previ- ing by French water companies. 

005 week. Eurotunnel slipped bad: heavily 


18 «* ltv.— i* IMSja , +2* ousweek. 
a ii3* mu- v. SSKii IS 25 ,5?S$E S? Sf -%> -n._ v. 


The Kempcn & Co. brokerage on concern that a report from two 


Among the top industrial gainers concern among institutional bro- 
were Amalgamated Steel Mills, kers of a loo- rapid rise and fears 
which rose 24 cents to 4.04, and that a downward correction was 
Cycle & Carriage, which gained 54 imminent, 
cents to 4.4Q. „ 

rp j Zurich 

OKYO a move by the central bank to 

Blue-chip issues led prices high- raise interest rates hurt prices last 
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wow au i tv. n* wras I wvkwi 56 is i 2 » i 2 v.- % said trading this week would be dull consuliancv firms which it received cr - with the Nikkei Stock Average week. 

Sot § ’2 u Sfl 1 * 2* 2& + &ISS ^ as many investor have already Friday would show continuing cost ]®PP“& 38,000 yen for the first ITwJwiK Performance Index 

overruns. 
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dosed their books for the year. 

Frankfurt 

Most stocks outside of the bank- 
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AfiJ/jn closed out the week at 38,271. 

* yen Friday, p os ling a 546.98-yen 

Prices moved higher on a sharp 1.5 percent weekly advance afte 
rise in volume. The MIB index rose 591 .38 yen rise the week before. 
1 .78 percent, to 1, 146 points, while The Tokyo Stock Price Index 

the COMIT index was up 1.67 per- all common stocks listed on t 
cent, to 680.40. market's first section gained 2. 


time. shed 14.3 points, closing at 1,120.2, 

The 225-blue-chip stock average while the CrMii Suisse index fin- 
dosed out the week at 38,271.04 ished at 634.9, down from 626.5 the 
yen Friday, posung a 546.98-yen or previous week. The Swiss Bank 
1.5 percent weekly advance after a Corp. indicator slipped to 65 1J 


591.38 yen rise the week before. from 665.9. 

The Tokyo Stock Price Index of Despite low trading volume, the 
all common stocks listed on the market was shaken by the dollar's 
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The DAX index finished Friday Volume averaged 250 billion lire points, to wind up 

IS «* s% 25 + % 2X36 points down from last week’s a day. up from 160 billion the pre- 2,874.56. The TOPi 
SS I.*. £ close, at 1,627.43 points, while the vious week. hefty 5130-point wi 
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2336 §* 7 M 7 W— t* ComroCTzbank index was off 26.2 

y 1 points, ending at 2.019.1. 

> 4 . 1 * >2521 zt 2 u* Volume on West Germany’s 

11 Y* T*- % « 8 h l ^ocV exchanges reached only 

ags u 125W* n i 7 — Hi. 36.06 billion Deutsche marks, 
so? i ^ down from 51.75 billion DM the 


a day. up from IK) billion the pre- 2,874.56. The TOPIX had been a the west German market, a trend 
vious week. hefty 5X30-point winner the week brokers said would continue this 

Mondadori shares, which were before. This indicated the market week. The Swiss central bank 
suspended from trading earlier this tone was generally mixed during raised its Lombard interest rate to 
month amid a battle pitting Carlo the week, with buying centering on defend the franc. 

De Benedetti against Silvio Berius- index-related blue-chips issues. Almost all Swiss shares feO. with 
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De Benedetti against Silvio Berlus- 
coni and the Fonnen ton- Mon da- 
don family for control of the com- 
pany. jumped 54.41 perceot 
between Nov. 29 and Dec. 15. 


dex-related blue-chips issues. Almost all Swiss shares fen, with 
okers said. baks and finance companies resist- 

With many institutional inves- ing the best, 
rs waiting on the sidelines of Swiss Bank Corp. fell 14 Swiss 
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previous week. pany. jumped 54.41 percent tors waiting on the sidelines of Swiss Bank Corp. fell 14 Swiss 

Asin* mm i 7 i* + w Automobile shares were the big between Nov. 29 and Dec. 15. what they consider an overheated francs to 342, the Banque Populaire 

8 S 2 BM 27v* 2 *%— w losers on the week, with BMW shed- Other leading shares were gener- market, average daily turnover fell Suisse lost 35 Swiss francs to 1,825 

7 <§ 2w! r& f* + v* 32 DM to 515, Daimler Benz ally firmer, with Enimo nt up 6.05 sharply to 827.04 million shares and Oerlikon-Bflhrle shed 50 Swiss 
“ 4 &— % off 26 to dose at 684 and Volks- percent, Montedison up 4.15 per from the previous week's 1.1 billion francs to 900. Sandoz edged down 

wagen down 22 to finish at 497. cent, Mediobanca up 4.76 per cent shares. 475 Swiss francs to 1 1.425. 

Banking issues were firmer fol- and Fiat gaming 2 percent. — 1 ; - ; • - — 
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Banking issues were firmer fol- 
lowing announcements of good re- 
sults for the first 10 months of the 
year. Commerzbank picked up 3 
DM 10 end the week at 270 and 
Deutsche Back was up 10.50 to 
close at 764. Drcsdnex Bank was off 
1 DM to dose at 38930. 

Hong Kong 

Prices rose, with buying from 
foreign and domestic investors. 
The Hang Seng index shot up 


Paris 


Prices fell as a surge in the 
Deutche mark and weakness in the 
dollar helped push short-term 
French interest rates near I0_5 per- 
cent. 

The CAC index fell to 1,949.42 
from 1,979.29 the previous week. 

■The dollar fell below six francs 
for the first time in a year, while the 
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w r The two indexes had fallen by 
r almost three points each in the pre- 
im vious week. 

' Average daily volume nearly 
aw doubled, to 1.1 billion Hong Kong 
* dollars from 566 million, 
a Dealers said the Hang Seng was 
[ likely to pass the 3,000 level soon, 
; but they wanted of a slip in the 
- coming weak ahead of the Christ- 
mas break. 
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London 


rose. Capital Dows out of the Unit- 
ed States and into West Germany 
were seen as putting pressure on 
the French f ranee in the European 
Monetary System. 

Eurotunnel shares fell more than 
1 1 percent Friday. 

A high volume of Chargeurs 
stock also changed hands, as inves- 
tors reacted to the possibility that a 
takeover bid might be made" for the 
company. The concern was ru- 
mored to be selling its subsidiary 
the UTA airline. 


A long-awaited downward cor- Kinannnro 
rection in prices after nine weeks of t; 

gains was seen last week. The Fi- Foreign institutional buying boi- 
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nanrial Times 100-stock index fell 
18.8 points, to 2344.7. 

Dealers said trading would be 
subdued for the rest of the year. 

Tbe first two trading days in the 
10 newly privatized water compa- 
nies boosted business volume and 
encouraged sentiment on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, but the market was 
otherwise bereft of investor interest, 
mid it assumed a quiet downward 
trend ahead of the weekend. 


stered prices during tbe week. The 
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dex added 436 points, to 379.17. j faj**** Cedex ’ 


dex added 436 points, to 379.17. 

Volume for the week rose mar- 
ginally 10 444.40 milli on units. 

Hai Sun Hup made an impres- 
sive debut on Thursday with 2435 
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million shares being traded. The ■ 
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MONDAY SPORTS 


Another Skier Hurt 
As Weather Causes 
World Cup Setback 


, . Compiled hr Our Staff From Duputrhn 

madonna di campiglio. 

Italy — World Cup Alpine skiing 
.;■) in Europe was suspended Sunday, 
.. '‘until January, because of warm 
weather and rain. 

;,*l That setback to the season fol- 
lowed by a day Pirmin Zurbrig- 

- _gen’s taking a commanding lead in 
-’.-’the overall standings with a victory 

in a downhill in Va! Gardena. Italy, 
a race in which Giorgio Piantanida 
„ -of Italy became the latest in a long 

- list of skiers seriously injured. 

it. Warm winds had forced the can- 
cellation of a downhill on Friday 
after its had been moved to Italy 
_ from Val tTIsfere, France. Then, a 
Z . sudden drop in temperature early 
. Saturday hardened the melting ar- 
-■ Lifirial snow and made the course 
extremely fast and demanding. 

World Cup organizers said the 
^ i- three remaining men’s races in 
,-j' 1989. Sunday’s slalom at Madonna 
... di Campiglio and two downhills in 
Schladming. Austria, on Wednesday 
■ and Thursday, had been postponed. 

- — Officials said they could not im- 
.7 ; mediately reschedule the three 

races because the entire Alpine 
area is bring hit with warm tem- 
7-.: p era tuxes ana rain. The next men's 
. - .races scheduled are a slalom and 

- giant slalom in Kranjska Gora, Yu- 
goslavia, on Jan. 6 and 7. 

- Of the six men’s races scheduled 
.7 • in tracks in December, only two 

super-giant slaloms, in Val d'Is&re 
; , and in Sestriere, Italy, and Satur- 
\ day’s downhill in Val Gardena 

- • , . went off as planned. 

The women do not begin s kiing 
. in Europe until a slalom and a giant 
. 7 slalom in Piancavallo. Italy, on Jan. 
7 . 6 and 7. 

7 On Sunday, Petra Kronberger of 
Austria won her second World Cup 
■ ’ downhill in two days, finishing the 
: .. race in Invennere, British Colum- 
‘ . bia, in 1 minute, 37.31 seconds to 
' beat West Germans Katrin Gutcn- 
sohn-Knopf and Mkbela Gerg. 
7*.’; Zurbriggen battled rapidly 
‘ ■ changing weather conditions for 

- his second victory in five days. He 
\ - was timed in 2:1.88 on the 3,445- 
' '.meter (3.767-yard) long Saslong 

- course and was the only skier to go 
below 2:02. (See Scoreboard) 

His victory gave Zurbriggen, 26, 

• a lead of 126 points in the overall 
standings as be attempts to tied 
■r'-j Ingemar Stenmark of Sweden with 
a record-equaling fourth overall ti- 
.r *• tie before retiring. 

:> Franz Heinzer took second place 
in the downhill, 034 seconds be- 
hind his Swiss teammate and one- 
hundredth of a second ahead of Ita- 
ly's rising star, Christian Ghedina. 

. ... Zurbriggen, who had won a su- 
per-giant slalom race in Sestriere 
on Tuesday, said he had to slow 
.. _. down before going into the “Cam- 
"J-* eFs Bumps,” the section of the 

- ‘ course on which Piantanida fell. 

.... “I was too fast and I could not 

get through the bumps correctly.’’ 
... Zuibnggen said, adding that “I was 
7-.- really afraid at the start because the 
course was super fast and condi - 
lions had dramatically ^Hanged 
from practice days.” 

« ’ ’ The race was marred by several 
' spectacular spills, the most serious 
of which left Piantanida uncon- 
scious. He was revived by emergcn- 

#7-' -beating. team officials said SuncEqf 

The 22-year-old Italian, who 


s right 

ribs and suffered a severe concus- 
sion, swallowed his longue when he 
hit the ground after a mistimed 
jump, the officials said 

Piantanida will be unable to 
compete again for at least a month. 

During practice runs Wednes- 
day, Swiss veteran Peter M (tiler 
and Gerhard Pfaffenbichler of 
Austria tore left knee ligaments in 
spills in Val Gardena. 

Their falls and the spate of inju- 
ries to other top skiers this season 
appeared likely to Fuel demands for 
more safety precautions, particu- 
larly in the fast downhill and super- 
giant slalom events. 

Matga Svet threatened Sunday 
to quit super-giant events because, 
she said, they had become too fast 
and dangerous. 

The Yugoslav slalom world 
champion accused race organizers 
of disregarding safety in an attempt 
lo provide more thrilling spectacles 
for ihe crowds. 

"The organizers don’t really care 
if one of us gels injured since' there 
are lot of other big stars who can 
pull the crowds.” Svet said. 

"All they want is a bigger attrac- 
tion for the spectators and, even 
more, for television.” 

Svet. 21. the World Cup giant 
slalom winner in 1987-88 and run- 
ner-up last season, said she would 
probably never compete in super- 
giam slaloms ag .iin 

“There have been so many inju- 
ries this season.” she said. “We are 
forced :o ski under abnormal con- 
ditions. on thin, hard, artificial 
snow on which we just cannot con- 
trol skis the way we are used to.” 

Kronberger had won her first 
World Cup downhill Saturday in 
Invermere. finishing her run in 
1 : 36.75, with Gerg second and Ka- 
ren Percy of Canada third. 

(Reuters. AP, UPI) 



Keg SuuiafT%r Amdvad Pre» 

Alberigo Evani scoring the game’s only goal, three minutes from the end of overtime in Tokyo. 


Milan Defeats 
MedelUn, 1-0 


Realm 

TOKYO — AC Milan, the Euro- 
pean soccer champion, won the 
world dub championship Sunday 
when a substitute, Albengo Evani, 
scored on a free kick three nannies 
from the end of overtime to defeat 
the South American champion, At- 
l&tico National of Medellin, Co- 
lombia, 1-0. 

The game was watched by a sell- 
out crowd of 62,000. 

Evani replaced Diego Fuser in 
the 65th minute as Milan sought to 
find a way through the tightiy disci- 
plined Narional defense. 

When Dutch international strik- 
er Marco Van Basien was pulled 
down just in front of the penalty 
box in the 1 17th minute, the free- 
kick should have been taken by 
midfielder Roberto Donadoni. 

"But I saw a space and asked if I 
could take the kick instead,” Evani 
said. His low, pinpoint shot went 
around National's wall and into 
the left comer of the net 

It was one of the few dear shots 
at goal in a game dominated by two 
similar defenses playing a tight, 
offside trap that limited neatly all 
action to a crowded, middle third 
of the field. 


SIDELINES 

East, West German Meeting on Tennis 

STUTTGART (Reuters) —The East and West German tennis federa- 
tions will meet for the fust time Jan. 13 to discuss wavs of improving the 
name in East Germany, officials from both sides Mid Sunday. 

The West German federation's president, Claus Stauder, said the sides 
would meet “in East Berlin to find out whether it is possible to wont 
together." His East German counterpan. Hans-Joadom i Peiennann,said 
during the Davis Cup final that East Germany would allow some young 

players to take part in minor tournaments abroad next year. 

Fasr Or man television had, for the first time, been showing^ live 
coverage of the Davis Cup final with hundreds of thousands watching 
But, Petennann said, it would be several years before East Germany 
would be ready to field a Davis Cup team. 

Penn State Agrees to Join Big Ten 

STATE COLLEGE Penns 
State, an independent in foot! 

Ten Conference. ... . . 

“We have readied an agreement m principle that Penn state wui join 
the Big Ten." Stanley D. Ikeabeny, the University of Illinois proideni 
and chainnan of the Council of 10, the Big Ten's association of presi- 
dents. said Saturday. 

But sources said a number of competitive, financial and contractual 
considerations remained, and that they could delay Penn State’s entry 
into die conference until the mid-1990s. (WP, AP) 

Pitt Reported to Have Fired Coach 




Ivania {Combined Dispatches) — ftmt 
has accepted an offer to join the Big 


Hoya Coach Does Old Friend 73-Point Disfavor 


The AsMh-iared Press 

George Leftwich has some 
strange ideas about growing hair. 

“The kids grew up today. They 
got a few hairs on their chests," the 
coach of the University of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia basketball team 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL 

said Saturday after No. 3 George- 
town routed the Firebirds, 1 12-39. 

Why were these teams even play- 
ing each other? Because George- 
town’s coach, John Thompson, was 
Leftwich’s high school teammate. 

"He asked me over the summer if 
we could play, and I asked him if be 


really wanted to do it,” said 
Thompson. 

The margin of victory against 
UDC, a Division II school that is 
now 6-5. was the third-largest mar- 
gin in Georgetown history. 

“1 told him if he got too good, we 
wouldn't play him again,” Thomp- 
son said, joking. "I tried to beat the 
hell oat of him. I wouldn’t disre- 
spect him by letting up.” 

Christmas came early, too, for 
other top 10 members of The Asso- 
ciated Press poll Top-ranked Syra- 
cuse trounced Towson State, 105- 
75; No. 2 Kansas whipped 
Pepperdine, 98-73; No. 4 Missouri 


defeated Bradley, 86-77; No. 5 Illi- 
nois beat Temple, 78-61; No. 6 
Michigan downed Marquette. 82- 
73, and No. 10 Louisville clobbered 
New Mexico, 78-49. 

Kansas stretched its record to 
10-0 for the first time in 32 years 
behind Mark Randall’s 21 points. 
The last Kansas iwm to start a 
season 10-0 was the Wilt Chamber- 
lain-led Jayhawks of 1957-58. 

No. 11 Indiana (7-0) stopped 
Texas-El Paso’s 25-game home 
winning streak with a 69-66 victory 
behind 22 points from Calbert 
Cheaney. UTEP had not lost at 
home since January 1988, when 


New Mexi co beat the Miners 70- 
69. UTEFs Mark McCall missed a 
three-point shot with five seconds 
left that could have tied the game. 

Georgetown’s largest margins of 
victory were a 126-51 tool of St 
Leo in December 1976 and a 1 14- 
40 pounding of Shenandoah a year 
ago. The Hoyas threatened to 
break their record with a 77-point 
lead until UDC scored the game’s 
final four points. 

With the score tied at 4, George- 
town (7-0) went on a 7-0 run and 
added spurts of 10-0 and 12-0 be- 
fore scoring the final 21 points of 
the half for a 65-18 lead. 


PITTSBURGH (AP) —Offensive coordinator Paul Hackett apparent- 
ly will coach the University of Pittsburgh's football team Dec. 30 against 
Texas A&M in the John Hancock Bom and reportedly is at the top of a 
list of possible candidates to replace Mike Gottfried as coach. 

Bowl officials in El Paso, Texas, said Saturday they had been notified 
by Pitt’s athletic director, Ed Bozik, of Gottfried’s dis m issal. University 
o fficials - hav e not confirmed that Gottfried had been fired, but athletic 
department sources said he was dismiss ed Thursday after refusing to 
resign and accept a buyout on his five-year rollover contract 
Gottfried, who has a 26-17-2 record at Pitt and school officials 
reportedly have feuded over academic guidelines, even after Gottfried 
was given what was called a lifetime contract in April 1988. The coach 
became upset when starting quarterback Darnell Dickerson was declared 
academically ineli gib le las t spring, and when Pitt wouldn’t enroll two 
potential recruits in the summer because of academic questions. 

For the Record 

Ramon Ramos, the NBA Portland Trail Blazers’ rookie forward from 
Puerto Rico, sustained serious brain damage in a traffic accident early 
Saturday morning in Portland »nd was listed in condition follow- 
ing three hours of surgery. (AP) 

Jriio Cesar Chavez of Mexico knocked out Alberto Cortes of Argenti- 
na in the third round Saturday night in Mexico City to retain his world 
Boxing Council super lightweight title. _ (AP) 

The Umvosity of Maryland, faring sanctions against its basket bal!_^— a 
team, will not challenge NCAA charges of 13 rules violations, sch 
sources said. f AP) 

The Giro dTtafia bicycle road race will start at Bari in southeastern 
Italy next May 18 and finish in Milan on June 6, two days before the start 
of the World Cop, race organizers announced. (UPI) 


By Michael Janofsky 

Set York Times Service 

BERLIN — The East German sports 
authority, facing cutbacks in govern- 
ment support, has begun an aggressive 
new marketing plan to raise money to 
keep its elite athletes successful at the 
international level. 

As part of this plan, the sports leader- 
ship win make available information 
contained in secret manuals, which in- 
clude detailed technical data about 
training methods, equipment, medical 
care and nutrition. 

These books, considered the Bible of 
sports in East Germany, belong only to 
officials, coaches and medical personnel 
at the highest level of each sport’s feder- 
ation. 

Yet now the authorities have agreed 
to release some of the information — for 
a price — through coaches on loan to 
other countries, including those in the 
West. In effect, the East Germans are 
selling state secrets, of a sort, to save the 
system. 

"This is true.” Heinz Czerwinski the 
marketing director for the German 
Gymnastics and Sports Union, the na- 
tional authority, said in a weekend inter- 
view. ‘The new leadership of the sports 
organization feels we should use all pos- 
sibilities of commercial use of sports.” 

Just as democracy, joint business ven- 
tures and other Western concepts have 


Secrets for Sale: East German Leaders Try to Save System 


become important elements in the re- 
forms changing East German politics, 
commercialism has become a critical 
part of the elite sports system. 

With government financing almost 
certain to be reduced after elections in 
May. sports officials here acknowledge 
that new sources of revenue are needed 
to keep the system going and the Olym- 
pic medals coming. 

As a result, the new leaders of the 
union, selected only last week 


fter their predecessors were forced to 
resign, have removed all previous re- 
strictions against Western-style business 
practices and are encouraging Czer- 
winski to make any deals be ran. 

“In the past, it was important; now 
it’s vital” Czerwinski said in his modest 
office in the Sports Union building. 
“With the new leadership, I have full 
authority and all the freedom I need.” 

The search for revenue apparently ex- 
tends beyond marketing strategies.' The 
Dynamo Soccer Club, associated with 
the now-disgraced State Security Minis- 
try, confirmed that it had sold one of its 
star players, Andreas Thom, to a West 
German team, Bayer Leverkusen, for 
five million to 6 million Deutsche marks 
(S2.9 million to S3J milli on). Most of 


the proceeds will go to benefit health 
services here. East German radio said. 

(Thom, the first East German soccer 
player to be transferred to a West Ger- 
man club, will join Bayer Leverkusen on 
Jan. 1, Reuters reported from Bonn, and 
will be playing for his new team when 
the West German league resumes Feb. 
24 after its winter break.) 

Czerwinski, a former general secre- 
tary of East Germany's Track and Field 
Federation, has been the sports union’s 
marketing director for four years. He said 
the reluctance of the previous leaders to 
test the market or adjust to international 
trends toward more sponsorship pro- 
grams helped force their resignations. 

They thought commercialism would 
create a lot of problems,” be added. 
“They thought companies would alter 
times, events and ceremonies. So far. I 
have found that a majority of companies 
are fair partners.” 

Under the old r egime and its conser- 
vative guidelines, Czerwinski had rea- 
sonable success. He negotiated deals 
with Mobil Oil Corp. for sponsorship of 
an international track and field meet. 
Bavarian Motor Works for emblems on 
the helmets of the 1988 Olympic bobsled 
team, a West German supermarket for 


its name cm the shirts of the national 
handball team , and a few* other deals. 

He also persuaded some of the state 
enterprises and trade unions that spon- 
sor elite sports dubs around the country 
to increase their support 
But the federal government was 
"afraid to lake a further step,” be said, 
riling as a prime example Katarina Witt 

1 984 ^dT98^fe)^^^hawgS»crat- 
ed a fortune from Western markets, to 
share with the government 
Though she was allowed to tour with a 
Western ice show after winning her sec- 
ond Olympic title last year. Czerw inski 
said. Witt was not permitted to accept 
offers to represent a new perfume or, 
sponsor a line of dothes named after her. 

"She lost a big amount of money,” 
Czerwinski said. “Maybe SI million.” 

Now he is looking to make up for lost 
time and opportunities, and he is look- 
ing hardest across the Atlantic Ocean. 

In recent years, an increasing number 
of multinational corporations based in 
the United States have expanded their 
own marketing strategies with associa- 
tions in sports. But because of restrictive 
trade laws in Socialist countries like East 
Germany, they have been unable to en- 


ter those countries’ markets to a signifi- 
cant degree. 

In Eastern Europe, at least, the di- 
mate is changing. 

“So now maybe Coca-Cola or Mc- 
Donald’s is interested in supporting a 
tennis center, for example,” Czerwinski 
said, smiling. 

Tennis has been a sport in which East 
Germans have not excelled in more than 
20 years, a circumstance made all the 
more dramatic by West Germany’s cur- 
rent prominence with Boris Becker and 
Stem Graf. In recent years, East Germa- 
ny has not produced one man or woman 
playing at world-class level. 

“At the lower Jevd, we have a lot of 
talent now," Czerwinski said. "If we can 
startup tennisagain, I think we can have 
very good players in five to seven years, 
especially women.” 

Of all the endeavors Czerwinski men- 
tioned, however, none sounded more 
compelling than East Germany’s offer to 
allow its experts to share knowledge out- 
ride the country for a price. Much of the 
knowledge reaches them from the secret 
manuals, one for each of the sports in 
which East German athletes excel 

The soft-covered brochures — which 
contain text, charts and graphs — are 


marked confidential and about 25 
copies of each exist They are updated 
every four years. Now, Czerwinkskt 
said, some of the information in than is 
available for export 
“For example," he said, “if the rowing 
association of the United States would 
tike a coach or trainer for one, two, three 
months and their program of how to 
organize and prepare rowers for the 
world championships, we can arrange it 
And if they would also tike to contract 
for test models of rowing boats, we could 
make nn arrangement for that too” 
He seemed surprised that a Western 
visitor would express amazement that 
one powerful country in spats would be 
so inclined to help another. 

“But why not?” lie said. “Japan sells 
high, technology, and Americans don’t 
buy it for nothing. Japan asks for quite a 
lot of money. So, it’s tike we are selling 
high-technology spats.” 

The new freedoms to explore market 
possibilities make Czerwinski 56, a for- 
mer long jumper, one of the most impor- 
tant individuals in the sports-union bu- 
reaucracy. East German athletes have 
won 519 Olympic medals since 1968, 
more than any other country except the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

The future may rise or fall on his 
efforts. 

T have no feelings of pressure,” he 
said. “I have only feelings of happiness.” 
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West Germany Keeps Cup 
On Becker’s 3d Victory 


Boris Becker, unbeatable in Doris Cop play 


Hie Auoojiri Pres* 

: a shot Stmday against Mats Wilander. Becker lost just four games in three sets a gainst the Swede. 


The AiUKiaitJ P/ni 

STUTTGART — Boris Becker, 
toiling winners from everywhere on 
the court Sunday, routed Mats Wi- 
lander. 6-2, 6-0, 6-Z to clinch West 
Germany’s Davis Cup victory over 
Sweden. 

Becker's third impressive victory 
in three days gave ihe defending 
champions an unbeatable 3-1 lead 
in the besi-of-five series. 

Stefan Ed berg of Sweden defeat- 
ed Carl-Uwe SLccb of West Germa- 
ny, 6-2, 64, in the final singles, 
shortened to a best-of-ihree sets, to 
make the final score 3-2. 

Becker, undefeated in Davis Cup 
play since the spring of 1987. when 
he lost to Sergio Casal of Spain on 
the slow day in Barcelona, dropped 
only 12 games in ax sets in his two 
singles matches against Sweden. 

“I never dreamed I’d play so well 
in the final” Becker said, adding 
that “it’s almost impossible for me 


to play better. Hopefully once or 
twice in the next year FH be able to 
play again like that. That's my goal 
On an indoor court that was the 
best Becker you'll ever see.” 

He unproved his Davis Cup sin- 
gles record to 27-2, the best among 
active players. Counting doubles 
matches, he is 38-6. 

Becker, Tanked second in the 
world, proved superior to Wilander 
from the outset, losing only six 
points in four service games in the 
first seL Two were double faults. 

Wilander won four points in the 
eighth game, when be had two 
break points to 3-5. But Becker 
aced himself out of trouble. Over- 
all Becker had 13 aces. 

Becker broke Wilander’s serve 
three times in the second set in 
blanking the Swede for the first 
time in eight meetings. 

For Wilander, it was one of the 
most embarrassing setbacks during 




Bengals Trip Up Rival Oilers, 61-7 


The Associated Press 

Boomer Esiason threw four touchdown, passe s 
Sunday in frigid Cincinnati as tbeCmcmnau Ben- 
gala tied their club sowing record with a 61-7 
victory over the Houston Mere that kept the 
National Football League's American Conference 
Central Division race undecided. 

The Oilers, who had a chance to clinch their first 
outright AFC Central title, turned the ball over 
five times in helping the Bengals take 31-0 lead in 

PRO FOOTBALL 

the first half. The Mere now need to beat the 
Cleveland Browns next Saturday in the Astro- 
dome to win the division. 

The Bengals avoided damnation from the play- 
offs with the most one-sided victory in their histo- 
ry, while the 61 points equaled die dnb record set 
in a 61-17 victory in the Astrodome in 1972 and 
their 589 yards of offense was the second-highest 
total in team history. 

Safety David Fukdier had three interceptions — 
two off Warren Moon in the first half — and 
recovered a fumble to help shut down the Oilers? 
offense. Moon completed just 9 of 20 passes for 96 
yards in less than three quarters. 

Browns 23, VBrfngs 17: Backup quarterback 
Mike Pagjd threw a 14-yard touchdown pass to 
linebacker Van Waiters on a fate field goal with 
5:30 left in overtime in Cleveland as the Browns 
kept their division title hopes alive by beating 
Minnesota. 

The Vikings can still win the NFC Central with 
a victory over Cincinnati or if Green Bay loses in 
Dallas next week. 


The game w inning play came on third-and-five, 
with Matt Bahr lining up to attempt, a 32-yard field 
goaL Bahr had kicked a 32-yarder with 24 seconds 
left in regulation to force overtime. 

But Page! who holds on field goals but had 
thrown only 13 passes all season, took, dm snap 
and rolled right, hitting the wide-open Waiters at 

Benue Kosar emerged from a five-week slump 
and threw two second-half touchdown passes for 
the Browns, then hit Reggie Langhome with a 39- 
yarder to set up the winning touchdown on Clew- 
land’s second overtime possession. l-ang frorne had 
earlier caught a 62-yard TD pass. 

Colts 42, DofyHhs 13: Jade Trudeau passed for 
a career-high four touchdowns and Eric Dickerson 
caught a career-high nine passes and ran for 107 
yards and two touchdowns to help upset Miami in 
Indianapolis. 

The victory put the Colts into a second-place tie 
with the Dolphins in the AFC East 

Trudean, knocked unconscious and hospitalized 
with a concussion a week ago, was 23 of 35 for 195 
yards. Dickerson, bothered most of the season by a 
hamstring injury, got his first rushing touchdowns 
in a month and tied Jim Brown for second place in 
NFL history with his 58th 100-yard rushing game. 

Packers 41 Bears 28: Don Majkowski passed 
for me touchdown, ran for two arid Keith wood- 
side ran 68 yards for a touchdown as Green Bay 
kept its filtering playoff hopes alive in Chicago'. 

The Packers didn’t punt at all and were stopped 
only twice, once at halftime and race by an inter- 
ception. The victory guaranteed them their first 
wmnnm g season since 1978, and guaranteed that 
die Bears will finish tinder .500 for the first time 
since 1982. 


Chargers 20, Chiefs 13: BQly Joe Tolliver threw 
two touchdown passes and Marion Butts rushed 
for 176 yards on a club-record 39 carries in Kansas 
City, Missouri, as San Diego almost ended the 
Chiefs’ playoff hopes. 

The Chiefs drove to the Chargers’ 19 with 19 
seconds left, but Roy Bennett intercepted Steve 
De Berg’s pass in the end zone. 

Butts, a rookie from Florida State, gave the 
Chargers their first 100-yard rushing day since 
Gary Anderson got 217 against the Chiefs in the 
last game of 1988. Butts broke Anderson’s club 
record of 34 carries. 

Steetes 28, Patriots 10: Tun Worley ran for 104 
yards and a touchdown, Louis Lipps scored on a 
58-yard reverse against New England and the 
Steders’ defense dominated for the second straight 
wed: in Pittsburgh. 

Merril Hoge also ran for two shot touchdowns 
as the Steders won for the fourth time in five 
games to maintain an outside shot at their first 
playoff berth in five years. 

liras 33, Buccaneers 7: Detroit, behind the 
running of Barry Sanders and the passing of Bob 
Gagliano in Pontiac, Michigan, beat Tampa Bay 
for its fourth straight victory and its longest streak 
since the start of the 1980 season. 

Sanders, the NFC’s leading rusher, ran for 104 
yards and one touchdown on 21 carries, giving him 
1312 yards and breaking the dub record for a 
rookie set by Billy Sims with 1308 yards in 1980. 

Giants 15, Cowboys 0: New York clinched its 
first playoff berth since 1986 as Bjorn Nittmo, the 
rookie from Sweden, kicked three field goals, Ottis 
Anderson ran for 9] yards and the defense 
stopped Dallas cold Saturday in East Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 
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Bobby Humphrey, the Broncos’ rookie, ran for 128 yards and threw a 17-yard touchdown pass. 


The victory, achieved in a stiff wind and a wind- 
chill factor below zero, guaranteed the Giants at 
least a wild-card berth in tire NFC and kept them 
in contention with the Philadelphia Eagles for the 
NFC East title. 

The left-footed Nittmo, who has played the last 
fom games for the injured Raul Ailegre, kicked 
field goals of 33 and 22 yards in the first ouaner 
and a 26-yard er in the second quarter. Anderson, 
who carried 25 limes, went in from one yard out in 
the third for a touchdown. 

Broncos 37, Cardinals 0: Bobby Humphrey 
rushed for 128 yards to become Denver’s first 
rookie to reach ihe 1,000-yard mark and the de- 


fense limited Phoenix to 101 yards in Tempe, 
Arizona. It was the Cardinals’ first shutout in four 
years. 

The victory gave the Broncos the home-field 
advantage throughout the playoffs for the AFC 
West champion. 

Humphrey, who entered the game 28 yards shy 
of becoming the first Bronco rookie to rush for 
1,000 yards in the team’s 29-year history, had 88 
yards by halftime on 16 of his 23 carries. 

He also completed his first NFL pass, ihrov _ 
to Melvin Bratton for a 17-yard touchdown wii 
8:46 remaining in the third quarter. 


his Davis Cup career. He had lost a 
Davis Cup set by 6-0 only once 
before: in his tournament debut 
against Paul McNamee of Austra- 
lia in 1981. 

“1 tried to rally with him in the 
beginning, but everything he hit 
turned out to be winners," Wi- 
lander said. “He hits so hard.” 

Wilander. who finished 1988 
ranked No. 1 after winning three 
Grand Slam titles but who now is 
ranked 12th, said he had never 
faced anyone who played better in 
such an important match. 

“Nobody can beat Becker on a 
day like this. Not on this surface,” 
Wilander said after losing his fifth 
consecutive match to Becker on an 
artificial surface. 

Becker broke to leads of 3-2 and 
5-2 in the third set, then ended the 
match when Wilander tamely re- 
turned a backhand off the West 
German's second serve. 

Becker carried the West German 
team, w inning both his singles 
matches in straight sets on the in- 
door carpet that suits his crunching 
scrve-and-volley game so well. 

Friday, the 22-year-old Wimble- 
don and U.S. Open champion beat 
Edberg. 6-2, 6-2, 6-4, avenging his 
recent Masters loss to the Swede. 

Then, Becker and Eric Jelen won 
Saturday’s doubles over Anders 
Jarryd and Jan Gunnarsson, 7-6, 6- 
4, 3-6, 6-7, 6-4, in a tense match 
that lasted almost four hours. 

Becker was the do minan t player 
in the doubles match, dropping his 
serve just once. And he set up the 
only service break of the decisive 
fifth set with a diving volley down 
the middle. That match gave West 
Germany a 2-1 lead. 

"Being objective, I never saw 
anyone play ihst kind of tennis for 
three days in such an important 
tie,” said West Germany’s captain, 
Niki Pilic. U I played Davis Cup 
myself for 20 years and I’ve 
watched tennis fra 30 years, and 
I’m not saying this because Boris is 
my No. 1 player.” 

West Germany, which upset 
Sweden, 4- 1, on indoor day at Go- 
teborg. Sweden, last year for its 
first Davis Cup triumph, became 
the first country to win the presti- 
gious trophy in consecutive years 
since Sweden in 1984-85. 

“We haven’t lost in Davis Cup 
play for 1,000 days,” said Pilic. 

Sweden, which played in its sev- 
enth consecutive final this year, de- 
feated the United States at Goie- 
borg in 1984 and edged West 
Germany, 3-2, at Munich in 1985. 
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FRIDAY'S RESULTS 

Dal bn 23 27 24 23-95 

PMtotfemtila 39 31 21 13— *» 

Blackman 10-19 9-9 X Danttov 5-13 7-9 17, 
Harper 5-11 7-8 17; Gmlnskl 10-18 6-4 36, Haw- 
kin* 4-12 74 15- Rabouads: Dallas 45 1 PwWns 
9), PhitacNIpMa 55 (Gmlnskl 15). Asststt: Dal- 
las 3D (Homer 6). Pflltadriphto 22 1 Hawkins*). 
New York 34 32 34 27—113 

Atlanta 33 26 37 39—199 

G.WIIklns 13-20 34 29, OakleV 11-17 1-3 33, 
Ewing 11-18 1-T 23; O-Wllkhs 10-31 3*25, Willis 
11-17 3* 25- Bgbocwdi: New York 5B (OaMey 
Ml. Atlanta 44 (D.wilkins 9). Assists: New 
York 31 (Strickland 9>. Altaian 31 (Webb 11). 
Seattle 22 n 23 35—191 

Ctcvetand 3) 36 34 41—131 

Me Key 7-17 6-7 20. McDaniel 7-13 3-4 17; 
J.wiuiams IMS 04 32. Price M3 9-9 30. Re- 
bounds: Seattle sv (Cage 13). Clewetand 52 
(Dudley 12). Assists: Seattle 12 (Johnson 5). 
Cleveland 74 (Eh to 9). 

Milwaukee • 29 17 39 20-191 

Indiana 26 27 2D 25— ft 

Slkma 8-16 4-4 30. Prmnev 8-1 1 >3 18; Milter 
8-185-5 34. Person 10-T93-! 21 Rebounds: Mil- 
waukee 4V (Robertson 11), Indiana 44 (Person 
Ml. Assists: Milwaukee 21 (Humphries 8). 
Indiana 26 (Person I). 

LA Lakers If 32 2* 34—119 

Boston 39 » 27 28—119 

wormy 13-19 3-7 28. Green 8-12 M2 25: 
D Johnson 11-15 7-2 24. Parish 10-16 34 23. 
RttotnHta: Let Anoelas « iGreenlll. Barton 
44 (Bird 17). Assists: Las Angeles 30 (E John, 
son It], Boston 25 (DJohnson 4). 

Miami 29 21 34 21-95 

Minnesota 33 16 19 26-84 

Setkalv 9-14 2-3 20. Dooatas M3 74 19: 
CamobHI 8-17 Ml ZX Mitchell 9-16 3-3 31. Re- 
Oouads; Miami 5$ (Long ID, Minnesota 46 
(MHcneM ID. Assist*: Miami 19 (Douglas 12). 
Minnesota 20 (Lowe 5). 

SamifMata 25 21 34 35-112 

Denver 33 36 32 23-131 

McCray 11-21 2-334. Alnge 8-19 74 34; Davis 
13-21 9-9 35. English 10-20 04 2a RebootuH: 
Sacramento 48 (Tisdale, Pressley 8), Denver 
S3 (English ID. AtsW>: Sacramento 26 (Smtat 
t). Denver tt (Adams, Hordtk. Hushes S). 
Detroit 23 23 38 16-91 

Utah .25 49 37 33-9* 

Dvmen 13-36 0-3 36. Thomas 6-17 54.18: 
Melons 7-18 13-17 27. Stockton 8-1S 10-10 26. 
Rebounds: Detroit 61 ( La I m beer 14), Utah 49 
(Eaton id. Assists: Detroit 29 (Thomas a). 
Utah 13 (Stockton 4). 

Houston 23 31 29 23—96 

Phoenix 33 31 31 23-12! 

oialvwi M3 5-f 17, Chiguous *•* 2-4 IS; 
Chambers 10-15 3-4 23. E Johnson 9-16 1-1 19. 
Rebounds: Houston 60 (Ola!vwon8>. PhoeaU 
67 (West IS). Assists: Houston 18 (Lucas 4). 
Phoenix 36 IK Johnson 14). 

Gel tei State 29 39 81 36-1U 

Portland 31 32 2* 23-411 

Mirilln 10-19 1O-I0 3a Richmond 7-13*4 18; 
Kersey 8-30 12-13 29. Drexler 9.34 8-12 26. Re- 
bounds: Golden State Si l Mull In 9). Portland 
M (Kersey 12). Assist: Cataen Slate 26 
(Hardaway 71. Portland 20 (Porter 81. 


SATURDAY'S RESULTS 
Seattle 36 19 31 31— 97 

New York S SI XI. 0— in 

Cane 7-9 £4 », Elds 4-1944 13; Eying 13-1944 

38 Walker 74 04 22 Rebrands: Seattle 53 [Cage 

!Q), Haw York. 56 lEwtoo l*>. Assists: Seattle 20 
(Johnson 5). New York 31 (Jackson li). 

LA Lakers 36 29 19 25-99 

New Jersey 31 31 10 30—93 

Johnson ll-20A42B.Orew5-1)4414; Hinson 
7-12 M 15. Bowie 8-16 5-7 21. Rebounds: Lot 
Angeles 54 (Green 9). New Jersey 54 (Bowie 
17). Assists: Los Anodes 14 (Johnson*). New 
Jersey 19 (Blaylock 5). 

Da BBS 39 21 )6 27—199 

Was h ington 34 21 28 27-112 

Dantiev 9-15*4 22. Perkins8-I35-721. Block- 
man 9-13 2-221; King 13-18 54 3). Malone 10-21 
2-2 22. Rebrands: Doitas 45 (Donaldson 9). 
Washington 51 (Walker 9). Antals: Dallas 11 
(Davis *), Washington 29 (Malone 6). 
Charlene 2* 31 21 38— 1M 

ruivjj 34 39 22 IF— 115 

Chapman 10-22 3-3 23. Gflllom 7-12 *9 20; 
Jordon 1349 7-10 33. Ptoaen 9-14 3-6 19. Re- 
bran d s : Charlotte SO (GJ liken. Chapman 8). 
Chicago 46 (Grant 12). Assists: Chari otto 30 
(Boones 12), Chicago 26 (Jordon 7). 
Orlando 29 39 31 36-116 

San ABtMiO 29 M 39 34— 125 

Smllh5-6 9-102IX TLAndorson 64 54 17; Cum- 
mfatas 12-18 44 29, Robinson 4-14 13-15 21. Re- 
bound*; Drtanda JO (Acres 12), Sen Antonio 57 
(Robinson 16). Assists: Orlando 22 ITheus7>, 
San Antonio 24 (ChtOks 71. 

Miami 29 23 29 27—99 

Milwaukee 27 IS 39 18-96 

Seikaiy 9-11*4 22, Rice 7-22 7-721: Slkma 7- 
14 7-7 22, Humphries 8-13 24 1 b. ReboeMts: 
Miami 57 (Rice 13). Milwaukee 46 (Robertson 
91. Assists: Miami 19 (SpanawD. Milwaukee 
22 (Robertson 5). 

Denver 31 M 36 17—118 

LA dippers 19 33 25 26-114 

Adorns 9-17 34 24. UChtl 9-D 24 20. Davfs 9- 
16*420; Harper 19-29 1-2 39, Normal 11-206-9 
29. Reboots!*: Denver 32 (Lone 11), Las Ange- 
les 61 (Norman 13). Asstots: Denver 27 (Ad- 
ams 8), Los Angeles 33 (Grant t). 

Detroit 19 27 39 23— 92 

Golden Stole 29 30 39 24-MS 

Aguirre 14-34 34 31, Dumars 6-15 1-2 14; 
Muitln 7-17 T2-T227. Richmond 9-15*421. Re- 
bounds: Detroit 61 | Rodman 14), Golden State 
46 (Mulim 8). Assists: Detroit 22 (Henderson 
tii Golden Stale 18 (Hardaway 5). 

Selected College Scores 

FRIDAY 
SI. Louis 75, S. Illinois 72 
Wisconsin 68. Rollins *6 
Son jase St. 75. Santa Ctoro 66 
SATURDAY 
■AST 

American U. 71 George Washington 67 
Rdrietoh Dickinson 65, Ntagara 60 
Fordhom 65, Salon Hall 40 
Georgetown 113. Dfert. of Cohimbta 39 
Holy Crass 83, Boston College 72 
NYU 35, John Jay 8* 

Pittsburgh 88. Robert Morris 71 
Princeton 65. Rutoers 60 
SI. John's 68, Manhattan 52 
5t Peter's 91 SL Banavsnture 44 
Syracuse TO8 Twnnn »- TS 
Vlllanavci 74, Dressl 57 
SOUTH 

Alabama W, Augusta 67 
Alabama St. 98, Miami. Fla. 81 
Citadel 81. Barry A3 

Cleveland st. 84, Marshall 71 
Florida 31. 78, South Florida 72 
George Mason S2, Radtord 43 
Georgia Tech 92. Georgia 89 
Jams Masson 83, Mount 5t Mary's. Md. 72 
Uwtertltt New Mexico 49 
Mississippi SL 42. New Orisons 55 
North Carol ton 70. DePoui 51 
TwmesEte 71, Mississippi 47 
Vanderbilt 87. A la-Blrm Ingham 74 
MIDWEST 

Ctockmott «f Ooyton 88 
Drake 79, Texas Southern 71 
Illinois 70 Temple 61 
Indiana St. 50 Butler 53 
Iowa Et. 92, N. Iowa 90 
Kansas 99, Pepperdlno 73 
Michigan 82, Morouette 73 
Mien loon 51. 94. Detroit 45 
Minnesota 49. Kansas St. 48 
Missouri 86. Bradley 77 
Toledo 63, Houston 68 

SOUTHWEST 
Indiana 69, Texas- El Pam 44 
Lamar 86, NW Loulslona 71 
Southern Melh. 36, Texas- Art Inal on 31 
Texas 105. Florida 94 

FAR WEST 
Ar Irene st. 64. W. Arizona 47 
Idaho 91*. S. Utah 73 
Montana 5ft. Colorado St- 47 
Nev.-Lm vega* 79. PocMtc u. as 


North Central 71, Col Poty-Pomono 67 
Oregon 80, Nevoda-Rena 72 
Oregon St. 82. Gotnaga 61 
Portland 85. Seattle 74 
San- Diego 71. Stephen F -Austin 45 
San Francisco SL 103, UC Santa Cruz S5 
Stanford 74, San Franc! sea S3 
UC Irvine 75. Son Diego 5>. 62 
Utah 64, weber St. 62 
Wright St. 113. UA international KJ7 
TOURNAMENTS 
Maine 77, Dartmouth 71 
Texas ASM 99, Long Island U. 96 
Kow The Top T wen t y D ue Fared 
1. Syracuse (7-0) Oeat Towsan State, 105-75. 
a Kansas (IM) beat Pepperdlne, 99-73. 

1 Georgetown (7-0) beet UDC. 11M9. 

A Missouri (94) beat Bradley, 96-77- 
& Illinois (M» beat Temple, 78-61. 

6. Michigan (7-1) beet Morouette. 82-71 

7. Arkansas (5-1) did not ptav. 

8. Oklahoma 14-0) did not ploy. 

9. LSU (4-D did not play. 

10. Louisville (7-1) beat New Mexico. 78-49. 

11. Indiana (741) beat Texas- El Poses 69-64. 
(2. Duke (3-2) did not ptoy. 

IX UCLA (4-0) did not otoy. 

14. UNLV (4-2) beat Pad he U„ 79-65. 

15 Georgia Tech (54) beat Georgia 9249. 
Ik North Carolina State (6-1) aid not Ptav. 

17. Memphis State 14-1) did not play. 

18. St. John's (8-2) beat Manhattan, 68-52. 

19. Alabama (6-1) beat Augusta, 94-67. 

20. Arizona (3-2) did not Play. 

21. Iowa (64) did not Mov. 

22. Oklahoma State (4-1) did not ptav. 

2X Oregon Stale 15-1) beat Ganzoga. 8241. 
34. Florida (2-21 lost to Texas. 105*4. 

25. Ml chtoan Stan (7-1) beat Detroit, 94-65. 


NFL Standings 
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T 

PIS 

PF PA 

x- Denver 

IT 

4 

0 

.733 

346 207 

LA. Raiders 

8 

6 

0 

.571 

281 240 

Kansas City 

7 

< 

1 

.536 

278 242 

Seattle 

6 

8 

0 

A29 

218 281 

San Diego 

4 

10 

0 

286 

227 241 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

East 


W 

L. 

T 

Pfs 

PF PA 

y-N-Y. Giants 

11 

4 

0 

733 

314 235 

Philadelphia 

ia 

4 

0 

714 

291 230 

Washington 

8 

6 

0 

.571 

326 278 

Phoenix 

5 

10 

0 

■333 

24*346 

Dallas 

1 u 0 
Control 

047 

194 373 


w 

L 

r 

PtS 

PF PA 

Minnesota 

9 

5 

0 

*43 

305 231 

Green Bor 

B 

6 

0 

J71 

302 311 

Chicago 

6 

8 

a 

A29 

330 311 

Detroit 

5 

9 

0 

357 

248 333 

Tamoa Bor 

5 

9 

west 

0 

J57 

291 355 


W 

L 

T 

Pts 

pf Pa 

*£MFronctac 

12 

2 

8 

857 

IBM 

L.A. Rams 

9 

5 

0 

*43 

364)10 

New Orieono 

7 

I 

0 

500 

315 275 

Alton ta 

3 

11 

0 

.214 

225 375 


A-dtached dMston title 
y-d Inched gtavoff berth 

SATURDAY’S RESULTS 
New York Giants is, Doitas 0 
Denver 37. Phoenix 0 

Selected College Scores 

Independence Bowl 
Oregon 27. Tulsa 24 

NCAA Dtvtiloa PAA 

CZumptoasM* 

Georgia Southern 37. Stephen F. Austin 34 
NAIA DMston I 
l Chumetonstup 

Carson- Newman. Term. 34. E moor I a State, 

Kon. 20 

NAlA DMston II 
CBomptonstrtp 

Westminster. Pa 51. Wlsconsln-Lo Crosse 30 


HOCKEY 


NHL Standings 


SKIING 


World Cup 


WALES CONFERENCE 
Patrick Division 


WOMEN'S DOWNHILL 
(Sunday, at Invermem. British Columbia) 



W 

L 

T Pts 

SF 

GA 

1. Petra Kronbtrger. Austria, > minute. 27 Ji 

Philadelphia 

16 

13 

4 36 

122 

106 

seconds.' 2 Katrln Gutensotm-Kiiant. West 

NY Rangers 

15 

13 

5 35 

no 

105 

Germany. 1:37*6; X Mlctaetn Gera, Wes) 

New Jersey 

14 

15 

3 31 

12« 

129 

Germany. 1:37.76; A HeMI Zeller, Switzer- 

Washington 

13 

15 

4 30 

111 

111 

land. 1:3820; & Barbara Sodleder. Austria. 

Pittsburgh 

13 

16 

3 29 

127 

134 

1:3831 ; 8 Hilary Llrdtt U-S- 1 : J646.' 7. Marla 

ny islanders 

11 

20 

4 26 

112 

133 

wailiser. Switzerland. 1:3887: Mlchoeta FI- 


Adams □ (vision 



alnl.Swftterland. 1 :38*7; 9. Oiamal Bourn is- 

Buffalo 

20 

9 

4 44 

115 

98 

sen, Switzer land. 1:3889; 18 Korin Dedler. 

Montreal 

19 

13 

4 42 

119 

101 

West Germany, 1:3891. 

Boston 

17 

12 

3 37 

110 

«3 

(Saturday, at Invermere, British Columbia) 

Hartford 

16 

17 

1 33 

111 

114 

1. Kranberger. 1:36.75; 2 Gera. 1:37*5; 2 

Quebec 

6 

23 

4 16 

102 

159 

Karen Percy, Co rodo. 1:37.9a; 4. Gutensohn. 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 


Knopf. 1 :3809; 5. Veronika Walllnoer. Aus- 


Norris Dtvhtoe 



tria, 1:3815: 6 Flgtal. 1:3816; 7. Sadleoer. 

Chicago 

18 

13 

2 38 

124 

114 

1:3832; 8 Michelle McKendry, Canada, 

Minnesota 

17 

15 

2 36 

118 

Ilf 

1:3850; 9. Dedler, and S tor la wolf, Austria 

Si. Louis 

14 

12 

6 34 

no 

100 

1:3879. 

Toronto 

lb 

U 

0 32 

138 

1*9 

OVERALL STANDINGS 

Detroit 

10 

18 

5 25 

100 

126 

1. Gerg, 113 points; 2 Anita Wachter. Aus- 

Smyth* Division 



tria 103; X Kranberger. 98; 4. Wailiser. *8: 8 

Edmonton 

16 

10 

7 39 

133 

113 

Flglni,64; A Regtne Masentadmer, West Ger- 

Caigarv 

14 

11 

9 37 

145 

120 

many, 62: 7. Dedler. 51 : 8 Walllnger, 48: V. tie. 

Los Angeles 

16 

14 

3 35 

146 

136 

Dlann Rofte. U*. and Zeller. 47. 

Winnipeg 

14 

13 

5 33 

103 

111 

MEN'S DOWNHILL 

Vancouver 

11 

16 

6 28 

112 

13* 

(Saturday. Vat Gardena Italy) 


FRIDAY'S RESULTS 

LM Angeles 2 Z V— » 

New Jersey I 2 4—7 

RoMtoilte (25). Kasper (10). Tonelll (16), 
Crowder (1). Gretzky (151; Broten (7), Wo- 
lanln (1), Turgeon (18). Ruofsalalnen (3). 
Miller (ID). Pa Sundsiram 3 (10). Shots on 
goat: Las Angeles Ion Terrerl) 104-10—28; 
New Jersey ton Gossetln) 10-10-15—15. 
Chicago i 3 0-4 

Detroit 2 5 1-8 

Creighton (13). Sacord (3), Wlhon (131, 
Roeolck (51; McClelland (2). snonk (2), 
GMaSSon (4), Gallant 2 (141, Y term an 3 (211. 
Shat* on goal: Chicago (on Hanlon) 1*9-10— 
33: Detratt (on Waite, Ctiovrter) 109-7—26. 
H.Y. IsJon te t 2 0 3—5 

Washington 0 2 1—1 

Sutler 112). Lo Fontaine (22). McDonouon 
(71, Maloney 7 (4): ClccoreHl (l51.CsurinaM 
(11 LMurray (1). snots on goal: New York (an 
fieouprel 4*M-N; Wa s hington (on Healv) 

10- 109—37. 

Winnipeg 8 2 1 0—3 

Von cower 1 1 1 0—3 

Steen (8), Hawerchuk (7), Steen (9) ; Adorns 
2 (20), Larionov (11 ). Snots on goal: Winnipeg 
(an McLean) 11-8 8-4 — 31; Vancouver (on 
Berihtaume) 7-14-7-2—30. 

SATURDAYS RESULTS 
Bviffals 1 1 1—3 

Boston 0 8 1—1 

Andreychuk (17), valve (13), Hgvslev (9); 
BricMey (B). Shots ao goat: Buftota (an Maag) 

11- 130—32; Baste (an MotachurcX) 6-10-13— S. 

K.Y. Rangers 2 8 I— 3 

N.Y. ! Danders 0 2 3-4 

Mullen (7), Patrick (9). Ourodnlck (20): 
Maloney (S>. LaFontalne 2 (24), Louer (4). 
Shots BO goal: N.Y. Rangers (on Fitzpatrick) 
15-134-32: N.Y. islanders (on Vanbtes- 
brouefc) 8-11-6-25. 

Las Angeles t a 1— 3 

Philadelphia 1 4 0—5 

Robltallie (26). Miller (2); Summon (2). 
Muroliy (6). Bullard (1$), Toattet 1)7). Stol- 
Wto (12). Shots on goal: Lot Angeles (go 
Wregget) 12-11-8—31: Pnlladelphta (on Hrv 
dev. Gosseun) khso— 34. 

WoshUtglon 1 2 3-5 

Hartford 0 1 1—2 

Stevens (4), Leech (8), CiMO'elli I li), Cor- 
rivesu (6). Druce (II: Cunnevworth (41. 0(r»- 

nn (lll.Shetsongeal; Washington (on Lkit) 

6-IW-— 24; Horttord (on Beougre) 5-17-10—32. 
Pittsburgh 1 1 1-3 

Catoary 1 2 .0-4 

Stevens 116), Errey (10), Bwraue (9): Ma- 

karov (9), Flewry 1 (15), Nlewendvx (231. 
Shots on goal: Pittsburgh (on Vernon) 6-9- 
i)—^6; Caigarv (on Barrosso) 15-73-13 — 50. 
Edmonton 1110-3 

SL Louis 1 2 9 0-3 

Anderson (141, Simpson (12), Messier 120); 
Mom e*sn (12). Hull (2S), Lowry (5). Shots on 
goal: Edmonton (on RJendeou) 10-13-12-3— 
38; St. Lewis (on Fuhr) 7-11-6-3-26. 
Minnesota 1 1 3-4 

Toronto 0 3 8-3 

Gogner (15), McRae (3). Belters (221. 
Churla (»; Olczyk (14). Damphousse (12). 
Francesotettl IB). Shots an goal: Mtnnesora 
ion LaForosil 8*4—22; Terenlo ton Cose v I 
7*12-18—32. 

Detroit 8 8 1-1 

Montreal I 8 3-3 

Norwood (T); Sknrdtand 13). NOTlund M3). 
Qm« im (7). Shots on gaol: Detroit (on Roy ) 6- 
9-7-22; Montreal (on St. Laurent) I5-I4-7-3& 


1. Plrntln Zurbrtguea Switzerland, 2:0148 
minutes; 2. Fran: Kekuer, Switzerland. 
2:0242; 3. OirHhon Gnedina Italy, 2:02.43; 4. 
Williams Besse, Switzerland, 1:0260: S. Bvr- 
ntotord Fahner. Swttzeriand. 2:02.78; 6. HeJ- 
mut Hoetletiner. Austria. 2:0284; 7. Peter 
Wlmsberger. Austria, 2:0285; 8. Patrick Ort- 
lleo, Austrla,2:0289; 9. Karl Atoleer. Switzer- 
land, 2:03.19: 10. Xavier Gtoondet, Switzer- 
land. 2:0322 

OVERALL STANDINGS 
1. Zurbflggen. 126 points: 2 Christian Ole 
Furuseth. Norway. Til. X Armln Bittner. West 
Germany, 79; 4. Lars-Boerle Erik nan, Sw«- 
den, 77; 5. Guenther Mader, Auslrio, IS: 6. 
Marc GirardeltL Luxembourg. 64; 7. Bern- 
hard Gstreln, Austria. 50; 8. Thomas Siangas- 
sineer. Austria. Alberto Tombo. rfoto. ona 
Franck Piccard. France, 46. 


SOCCER 


DUTCH FIRST DIVISION 
FC Twente t, BW Den Boscn 1 
Sparta I, Willem li t 
FC Den Hoag I, Rodo JC 3 
Vitesse S. FC Utrecht I 
Voiendom 2 Fcrtuno 5lttord 2 
RKC 3. Feveuoord 0 
Ala* X NEC 0 

PSV Eindhoven 4. Haarlem 0 
MW Maostrlchl I, FC Groningen 3 

Standings: ajo* 24: PSV Elrxffwvffl, Rodo 
JCVliesse. Voiendom 23; FC Twente 21 : For- 
hma Si i faro 18: FC Groningen. RKC woot- 
wiik 17; FC Den Hoag, MW. Maastricht. FC 
UttKJrt 1»; Soorto 15; WDIom II. NEC 13; 
F ev e nuord 12: BW Den Beech 10: Haortom B. 

ITALIAN FIRST DIVISION 
Cesena I. Sam odor fa 2 
Cremgnesc 2 Bari 2 
Florenilno ~L Intwimimaie 3 
Genoa 2 Ailonto 2 
Lecce l. AsccJi i 
Nocoll 2 Botoano 0 
Romo 1, Juuenius o 
Udinese X Lazio 2 

Standings: NaoolJ 25: Sompdorio. Interna- 
ziOnole. Romo 21; AC Milan. Aiateta 19; Ju- 
venrus IB; Bari. Bologna 17: Lailo to; Lecce 
14; Florenilno. Genoa. Udtnese. CMWO 12; 
Cremarwse. AseoJi 10; verong 9. 

FRENCH FIRST DIVISION 
Lvon 0, Metz 0 
Marseille X Nice 0 
Aukerre 2 Montpellier I 
Mulnouse A Racing Paris 2 
Paris St Germain l 51 Eilereie 0 
Bordeaux 1 Lille ! 

Cannes 1. SoehOu* 1 
Monaco 2 Caen 1 
Broil 2 Touton l 
Nantes 0. Toulouse 1 

Standings: Beraeau* 36; Marseille 33: So- 
Chau*. Monaco 27: Toulouse 26; ParliStGer- 
main 25; Lvon 23; Aucerre.SI Etienne. Teuton 
22; Nantes, uiie. Brest 11 ; Metz, Connei. Coen 

20; MulhouSe 19; Montpellier, Racing Paris 
18: Nice 17. 

ENGLISH FIRST DIVISION 
Everton a Moncnesrer City 0 
Nottingham Forest 2 Southampton 0 
Evert On 0, Monchesler Oh 0 
Nottingham Forest 2 Southampton 0 
Arsenal 3, Ullen 2 
Chariton 1, Crystal Palace 2 
Chelsea 2 Liverpool 5 
Coventry 2 ■Wimbledon I 


Manchester United a Tottenham 1 
Miliwail 2 Aston villa 0 
Norwich 1. Demy 0 

Sheffield Wednesday 2 Oueens Pork Range r* 0 
Standings: Arsenal 34; Liverpool 34; Aston 
Villa; Norwich 31: Tottenham, Nottingham 
Fares! 28: Southampton and Chelsea 27; Cov- 
entry. Everton 26; Dertjv 25: Crystal Palace 
22;Mancnn<erUnlted,QueensPark Rangers 
and mi 1 1 wall 21: Wimbledon and Sheffield 
Wednesday 20; Luton 19; Chorttoa Monrttes- 
ter Cl tv 14. 

WEST GERMAN FIRST DIVISION 
VI) Bochum 2, Elnirochl Frankfurt 2 
Fortune Ovt5etaort I. Borusski Dortmund 1 
Severn Munich A Karlsruhe SC 1 
VIE Stuttgart 3. Hamtjourg 5V 0 
FC Kaiserslautern 1, FC Cologne 2 
St Pauli Hamburg 2, B. Moencnengalerboeb 1 
SV Weraer Bremen 4. FC Nuremberg 0 
Barer Ucrdlngen 0. WoWhof Mcnnnelm 2 
Stondbm: Bovem Munich 29; E intro an 
Frankfurt 28; Barer Leverkusen, FC Cologne 
27; VIB Stutwoti 25: Weraer Bremen. Borus- 
sla Dortmund 22; Woidhol Mannheim 21 : Nu- 
remberg. Baver Uerdlnaen. VIL Bochum, FC 
St. Pauli 20; Karlsruhe SC <8; Hamburg SV 
17; Fortune Duesseidarf. FC Kaiserslautern 
(6; FC Horn burg. Borussia Moencneneiad- 
bcch 14. 

SPANISH FIRST DIVISION 
Log rones 1. Peal Madrid 5 
Atletleo Madrid 2. Cclta I 
Sporting Glion I. TerwrHe 0 
Volenda 3. Real SaOcdad 1 
Cadiz 3. Ravo Vallecano 1 
Malaga a Barcelona 1 
Sevilla 3. Real Mallorca 0 
Athletic Bilbao 2. Castellan I 
Real Zorasasi Z Real Gvleaa 0 
Real Valladolid 1, Ososuna 1 


Standings: Real Madrid 25; Barcetana, Va- 
lencia, Atletleo Madrid 21 ; Osasuno 20: Oviedo 
10; Real Sociedod 18: Zaragoza. Malorca 17; 
Athletic Bilbao, LOftrones 16: Sevilla 15: Glion. 
Maiaao is; Castellon Cadiz 13; Voiiodalid 17; 
Tenertto 11: Cetta 9; Raya ViHlecono 8. 


BASEBALL 
American League 

SEATTLE— Agreed to terms with Matt 
Young, pitcher, an one-year contract. 

National League 

ATLANTA— Agreed to terms with Gerald 
Perrv. first baseman, an one-year contract, 
then traded him and Jim Lemasiers. Pilcher, 
to Kansas Cltv tor QtartieLelbranat and Rick 
Lveekea Pilchers. 

LOS ANGELES— Signed Fernando Valen- 
zuela. oltcher. to one-vear contract. 

FOOTBALL 

Notional Football Leoeue 

NFL— Fined Sam Wycne. Cincinnati coach, 
S3 400 tor dosing 1 cam's lockerroom loreaort* 
ers (allow (no imt (a Seattle. 

CHICAGO— Activated Mark Green, aunt 
returner, tram In lured reserve. Put Maurice 
Douglass. Defensive bock, an In lured reserve, 

LA. RAMS — Put Bill Hawkins, defensive 
linemen, an fniured reserve. Activated Mark 
Messner. linebacker, from developmental 

SQUOfl. 

MAiMi- Put william Judion. corneraack. 
on Inlixred reserve. Signed Earnest Gibson, 
comertxjtf- 

NEW ENGLAND— Steed Orlando Lawn, 
linebacker. 

SAN DIEGO— Put Sam Seale. corneraack, 
on in|ured reserve. Released Johnny Thomas, 
comerbock. Activated Elliot Smith and Mi- 


chael Brooks, comerbacks. tram develop- 
mental sauod. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

BUFFALO-Sent Robert Roy, left wing, to 
Rochester. American Hockey League. Re- 
coiled Steve Ludzik, center, and Scott Met- 
colle. left wing, from Rochester. 

LOS ANGELES — Recalled Todd Elite, cen- 
ter, and Gordie Wolker, right wing, from Now 
Hoven, Ahl 

MINNESOTA— Recalled Nell Wilkinson, 
defenseman, from Kalamazoo, international 
Hockey League. 

new YORK— Colled ua JeH Bloembera, 
defenseman, tram Flint. (HL 

ST. LOUIS BLUES— Recalled Pat Jan- 
kxisk I. pool lender, and Jim Vesev. right wing, 
from Peoria Ihl Sent Dominic Lavoie, He- 
lens* man; Dave Thomllnson. left wing: and 
Guy Herbert, pool lender. 10 Peoria. 

COLLEGE 

CLARION — Don Leas, men's and women's 
diving coach, retired, effective at end ot 1989- 
90 season. 

CORTLAND ST ATE— Dennis Kovser . tool- 
ball coach, resigned. 

M2Z133. 

Australia vs. Sri Lanka 
(In Hobart. Australia, Tost X Day 2) 

1st Innings : Australia 224 (all out) ; srl Lanka 
2io (oil out). 

2nd innings: Australia 25-1 

Pakistan vs. India 
20-over Exhibition Match 
(in Peshawar. Pakistan) 

Pakistan 157-4; India 153-1 


ACROSS 

1 Notable periods 
5 Shouis for 
Deirort Lions 
10 Youngman cr 
Berie. e g 
13 Armored vehicle 
i« Finery 

15 Green gem 

16 Consequences 

18 Sweet sop 

19 Snip atiendam 

20 Most vapid 

22 Ike s command 

23 Bradley or 
Khayyam 


39 He makes good 
scents 

40 Drudgery 

41 Utumaie goals 
43 Rubs ihe wrong 

way 

45 Sheltered at sea 

46 “Oysters 

season' 

47 Some workers at 
climes 

50 Craved 

54 Hideaway 

55 Tightwad 

57 The scourge ot 
serge 

56 It's found in 


1 


3— 


i3~ 




16 




T3 - 





P 

ir -1 

It 

w 

r 








L 





24 

s~ 

26 

5o 



M - 



W~ 



tT" 


I 


28 Gazed 

certain quarters 

27 Mula 

59 Have pressing 

30 Converts skm to 

problems 

learner 

60 Actress Taina 

31 Ot the eye 

— 

33 Caddoan Indian 

61 Sabots or 

34 High in piten 

chords 

35 Greed 

62 Fabray and 

37 Metallic /OCk 

Walker, fo 

38 Low digit 

friends 


47 

48 



54 




57 




GO 



fl 
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Solution to Friday’s Puzzle 


E 

IM 



B0I3 HH 

□11 mmm 
nnanm 

none] anna 
scDcicjnciHsa □□beds 
a he □□□an aan 

k-iQdfUflQQQ IDIIIISQID 

HHdananaaaa 
□anEJBQ 
nHH 0QO 

ana 

SB 
00 


M SIAJSIN 

lily 


Q0 

□□□0 DC] 

□Q 


DOWN 

1 An anagram tor 
sate 

2 Acior who 
missed the 
Goal 7 

3 Kin/s 
contributor 

4 Shish-kebab 
servers 

5 Strict 

disciplinarian 

6 Moulhward 

7 Buchwald or 
Carney 

8 Cheers 

9 Of rhythmic hean 
coniract/on? 


10 Impervious 10 
H,0 

n March 15 . eg 
12 Trial 

15 A morning glory 
17 Eshmaie 
81 Priest's 


36 Degrees of 
eiemenis' 
combining 
power 

40 Dwarf 

42 Vigilant 

43 Thin pancakes 

44 Sound of 


vcaii'iciii 

24 Assen 

disapproval 

47 "Winnie — - 

25 Kite's claw 

Pu’ 

26 Precedmq m 
nme 

48 ICS often hit on 
ihe head 

49 Persian 

27 Budge 

poremaie, once 

28 Uncanny 

50 Valley 

29 Staggers 

51 avis 

31 Sturdy trees 

52 Collar or school 

32 Before: Prefix 

53 Cozy rooms 

35 More competent 

56 Seif 
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language 


After Balanchine, Comes Forsytho mania The Force of the Leading Role 


International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Traditional ballet 
technique, with its emphasis 


is extremely difficult His own 
dance vocabulary, both fluent 
and edgy, is deliberately disjoint- 
ed, based on classical" positions 
but with the dancers freely orient- 
ing different parts of their bodies 
at the same tune. 

“This goes in several directions 
at once and requires a tremen- 
■ dons amount of cognizant behav- 
ior," says Forsythe. “You have to 
be very awake and you’re so 

MARY BLUME 

awake that at one point you sort 
of implode and lose conscious- 
ness with anyone else. But you're 
dancing like belL" 

It is an approach that demands 
a lot of his dancers — “Adult 
performing artists, that’s what I 
would like,” he says, “I don’t like 
to see kids going through rou- 
tines" — just as his choreography 
demands a lot from audiences. 
Forsythe's Frankfurt Ballet has 
just completed 10 performances 
at the ChSielet in Paris to a chorus 
of bewildered raves. “Forsytho- 
mania, " headlined one magazine. 
“Above all, don't understand, just 
watch.” cautioned Liberation, 
while Le Monde, in a very long 
article, described Forsythe as "le 
nouveau boy-friend des franqais. ” 

Bom in Long Island in 1949 
and trained by a Balanchine disci- 
ple in Manhattan. Forsythe has 
directed the Frankfurt company 
since 1984. Starting this spring, as 
a result of 3 four-year agreement 
between the cities of Frankfurt 
and Paris, his group will spend 
eight weeks a year, in two four- 
week seasons, at the ChStdei. 

The arrangement brings to Par- 
is one of contemporary dance’s 
leading figures and it brings Paris 
to Forsythe's dancers. 

“In order to keep the caliber of 
the dancer that I am able to at- 
tract now — it hasn't been that 
long — I have to offer a little 
more than Frankfurt, and this is 
the perfect venue." Forsythe said 
in his Ch&telet office. He is tall 
and athletic, with the look of an 
embassy Marine guard who bums 
the midnight oil. “A better situa- 
tion I cannot imagine. It's too 


expensive to go to New York ev- 
ery year and I think it's more 
serve- wracking than gratifying to 
go there.” 

Id New York, critical reaction 
to le boy-friend francos is mixed. 
One critic, while praising his “fas- 
cinating extensions of the idiom 
of ballet," finds him pretentious 
and “immersed in new-wave the- 
atricality combined with a post- 
punk sensibility,” while another 
calls him “one of the bad-boy 
choreographers.” 

At the same time, the National 
Endowment for the Arts, which 
has done so little for the perform- 
ing arts in the United States in 
recent years, has come to him for 
advice. Forsythe says. 

“I said. ‘Hey. you're asking me, 
that's really a shame.’ " Fund rep- 
resentatives also asked him why 
he was in Europe. “There was the 
most stupid rhetorical moment 
there.” he says, grinning. Not 
only has he found, like the chore- 
ographer Mark Morris in Brus- 
sels. financial backing and artistic 
freedom, but he is deeply in tune 
with European literary theory and 
discourse. One of the thing s about 
Forsythe that alarmed New York 
is his interest in Deconstruction. 

“They made the mistake of ask- 
ing me what 1 am reading and I 
said Deconstruction. I read, for 
God's sake, 1 d jn’t write. Assign- 
ing you to a particular bias be- 
cause of what yon read is kind of 
kookie. In the future Tm not go- 
ing to tell anyone what I read. I’ll 
just say the comics.” 

Forsythe's work is as particular 
as the time he lives in. While he 
says his balletic body is much 
influenced by Balanchine, he 
adds, “He’s Balanchine and 1 am 
after. I cannot help that posi- 
tion.” Time is also important to 
him in a literal sense and his 
works move as if to a supremely 
precise private clock that mea- 
sures in something other than 
minutes and seconds. 

“I think time is the quality that 
dance best communicates. We 
talk about it with timed music, 
bodies moving through it, and the 
subject we’re addressing is time.” 
He says that two of his works, 
“Die Befragung des Robert 
Scott" (1986) and “Enemy in the 
Figure" (1989) are specifically 
about time. 

As his titles indicate — and 
they include “LCD" “Big White 



Forsythe: “Dance empires, that’s not die way it is at afl- r 


Baby Dog" and "The Vile Parody 
of Address" — Forsythe’s work is 
tricky, distanced, privately allu- 
sive — metadance, perhaps. In 
Paris the company danced three 
short pieces and a five-part long 
work, "Impressing the Czar." 
Opening night, the audience 
booed “Potemkins Unterschrift," 
the first part of “Impressing the 
Czar." and gave bravos to the 
second, “in the Middle, Some- 
what Elevated.” Forsythe liked 
the opposing reactions: “1 like 
that, it’s very intriguing." 

The point of “Impressing the 
Czar." Forsythe says, is that there 
are no czars left to impress. “Im- 
pressing the czar is a rather feudal 
act. This is the present, 1989. 

“The whole piece was designed 
as a son of essay in difference, 
how something can be itself and 


at the same time utterly and total- 
ly different from itself. This is 
‘Impressing the Czar* and of 
course there is not another ‘Im- 
pressing the Czar.' And at the 
same tune the thing is different 
from itself and that is the nature 
of the thing, in other words this 
attitude of Deconstruction-’’ 
Beautifully danced and finelv 
dressed, “Impressing the Czar 5 ’ 
uses music from Beethoven and 
the contemporary composer 
Thom Willems, a Forsythe favor- 
ite, as well as screams and a spo- 
ken narrative. “I’ve been using 
text instead of music since 1976. 
Dancing has always been in the 
vicinity of p ainting , in the vicinity 
of music. If texts provide a suit- 
able aesthetic reference as these 
other art forms do. why not use 
themr 


Does dance have any limits? “I 
don’t know," says Forsythe, 
langhing - “And if you find out, 
don’t tefi me.” 

He came to the ballet late, at 
17, though he had been dancing 
all his lire, showing a particular 
gift for the Twist ana the Mashed 
Potato. “There are two lands of 
dancers, people who are dancers 
and people who have learned to 
dance. I have always danced.” 
Within two years he was an ap- 
prentice with the Jeffrey compa- 
ny, then went to the Stuttgart Bal- 
let in 1973. He has been 
choreographing since he was in 
high school. U I choreographed 
musicals all the time. My poor girl 
friend, Td say. Try this, try that.’ 
in the living room." 

Forsythe lives happily in 
F rankf urt with Tracy-Kai Maier, 
a dancer in his company, and 
their children. He works his danc- 
ers extremely hard in traditional 
ballet techniques. 

“We don’t have the world's best 
ballerinas, or ballerinos. Ids the 
idea of the collective. I spend time 
trying to devise opportunities for 

the company so that virtually every 
member does some sort of prino- 

g role. There is no corps debal- 
they take turns being on top.” 
The company consists erf 40 
dancers of 17 nationalities. While 

F-ti glish is the w orking language , 

Forsythe doesn’t want more 
American dancers for fear of 
changing the balance. 

"It’s very convenient for me to 
hire Americans, it is easy for me 
to work with them, but it’s not fair 
to the dancers from other coun- 
tries. It bods down to repartee, 
jokes, the kind of humor they can 
share. With more Americans they 
would feel they are in die middle 
of America.” 

Once bade in Frankfurt, For- 
sythe will work on what he calls a 
prequel to “Enemy in the Figure" 
called “The Doctor's Body.” As 
to what he is reading right now, it 
isn't the comics. He is reading 
Jean-Franqois Lyotard’s “The 
Postmodern Condition,” which 
he describes as a response to the 
Frankfurt philosopher Jtlrgen 
Habermas’s utopian view of the 
possibility of a unified whole. 

“I picked this up because so 
often artists are represented as 
haring empires,” he says. “Dance 
empires, that's not the way it is at 
alL We are simply part of danc- 
ing." 


By William Safire 

\t WASHINGTON — ‘The most important weapon 
W in my arsenal,” Joseph Stalin was quoted as 
saying, “is the dictionary." 

Maybe Old Joe said it and maybe be did not; It is on 
the cover of Raymond S. Sleeper's 1983 Lexicon of 
Manrist-Leninist Semantics, and the source the author 
dies is Stalin’s book “The Word.” . 

Apocryphal or not, the Stalinist hosanna to dictio- 
naries is intended to show his respect for linguistic 
manipulation. Meanings can be assigned to words to 
suit the speaker, corrupting communication and de- 
railing intelligent discourse. 

Take the leading role of the Communis t Party. 

To most of the world, that phrase comes from the 
theater and means “the most important part to be 
played"; the leading role does not mean “the only role” 
or even "the position that runs the show,” as most 
theatrical producers and directors mil point out Per- 
haps originating in navigation’s leadmetitfa or guiding 
figfa, the phrases leading mm and leading lady entered 
the inngnagg in 1827 and 1874, with both phrases now 
clipped to the nonsexist lead: leading m/e and tide role 
date back at least to the beginning of this century. 

In Communese, “total control” is what leaeBngrole 
is intended to mean: domination, mastery, command. 
“Role" is a euphemism for central authority. 

Now here comes die mystery. Why does the West 
refer to the leading role of the Communist Party? That 
word does not appear in the Soviet Constitution’s 
notorious Article 6, adopted in 1977, reading: 

"The Co mmunis t Pany of the Soviet Union is the 
leading and guiding force of the Soviet society, die 
nucleus of its political system. . . . The Communist 
Party determines general prospects for the develop- 
ment of society and the lines of . . . domestic and 
foreign policy.’ 

The Russian phrase transliterated into our alphabet 
is rukovodiashauda i napravliahishchaia sila. The word 
rifadoes not mean "role," which would be transliterat- 
ed into the similar rot'. Instead, sila means “force,” a 
word that also has the senses of “strength, physical 
power” and the legal sense of “in power, in effect.” 

Let’s face it: Force is a stronger word than role, 
much closer to "power” than mere “participant.” 

"In Stalin's time,” says Professor Robot Sharloi of 
Union College in Schenectady, New York, a student 
of the Soviet Constitution, “they referred to them- 
selves as ‘the vanguard of the proletariat* playi ng a 
‘leading role,’ but the word adopted in the 1977 
constitution is definitely the Russian word for force. ” 

Because this explicit statement of party domination 
was a Brezhnev era codification at Stalinist practice, it 
can be changed without challenging the Lenin heri- 
tage; recently, a move to amend Article 6 was narrow- 
ly defeated in the Supreme Soviet Curiously, most 
Western coverage of this attempted change referred to 
the leading role. 

Does the leading and guiding force mean what it 
says? No constitutional court exists in the Soviet 
Union to do the interpreting, as our Supreme Cant 
under John Marshall assumed the right to do. 

Let’s keep an eye cm Article 6, and on similar 
articles in the constitutions of satellite states (soon to 
be called “neighboring states")- Role or force? Leading 
or guiding or merely significant? A movement is afoot 
to use words that mean what the rest of the world 
accepts them to mean. 


Now let’s consider a favorite term of perestroika. (I 
do not use italics for that ward; it has entered the r 
English language now and is on a par with the Russian 
and English “troika,” a word that replaced the Latin- 
based “triumvirate.") The term is neobratim — in 

En g lish , “irreversible.” . t 

ma^ !?xSmfs b ^bachev called*aparty confer- 
ence in 1988 specifically to make his wide-ranging v 
reform program neobeatimy. West German Chancdlor ;i 

Helmut Kohl said about helping East Germany, “Ecu- 
nomicaid will be in vain unless there is an irreversible v 

reform of the economic system.” Recently, the Tass 
correspondent Alexander Sorokin asserted. “Changes ; < 
taking place in the U.S.SJL are positive and ■„ 
irreversible." 

Not everybody agreed that, the dock could not be 
turned h«dr_ “All these welcome changes we are *•?, 
hi the Warsaw Pact countries,” wrote Caspar &‘ m 
W. Weinberger, “are neither irreversible nor cause for " 
concluding that the West and NATO can reduce their 
mfljtaiy strength now ” The former defense secretary 
derided the word by putting its adverb form into * • 
quotation marks: “Less than six months ago, China 
... was * ir re vera by launched on the road to free 
mar ker economics and more democracy, or so roost 
people believed and hoped.” 

-“I flunk dial the changes in Eastern Europe are now 
essentially i r re v ersible. 1 " Joshua Mur avchO c of the 
American Enter prise Institute told a Heritage Foun- 
dation panel, adding - “That’s a funny word that's 
come into our political vocabulary.' 

Why funny, in the sense of odd? “Because, of 
course, in politics nothing is irreversible. ... In us- < 
ing this word, we should assume that we don’t really 
quite mean it” When Mutavchik used the word, be , - - 
limited his meaning to “the sense that I don’t believe ap** . 
that conservative forces within these Communist Par- 
ties have it in their power any longer to effect a ■ ^ 
reversal and a re-establishment of their authority by 
means of force." V 

The closest synonym to irreversible is unrecoiUtble, 
bat that is tardy used; the more familiar irrevocable is 
available, but connotes specific laws rather than a 
movement as tide; unstoppable does not have the 
backward- turning sense; unalterable and unchangeable 
also miss the point of continuing change. : ' 

The word was carefully chosen, both by Gorbachev' 
and by his translators, but has been used by different 
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that, m the 1988 election, “the country will be set on 
an irreversible course, and once the genie is out of the 
bottle, there’s no way to put her back in.” 

That brings us to the figures of speech used to 
-illustrate irreversibility. A 20th-ceoiwy trope for the j 
same idea is there's noputting the toothpaste back in the ' 
tube, which was used sometime after 1895. when that 
dentifrice was first put into the container. 

A third metaphor, turning back the clock, can be 
tracked to 1635; perestroika-shocked cold warriors 
like to say that their favorite moment of the year 
comes in October, when daylight saving time rads, 
and “you actually get to turn back the clock," 
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